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FOREWORD 


Dr.  Pham  Chung,  author  of  this  paper,  is  currently  on  the 
staff  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  Department  of  Economics. 

A  native  Vietnamese,  Dr.  Chung  received  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Law  at  the  University  ofSaigonin  1958,  and  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  I960  and  1962  respectively  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Applied  economics  is  his  field 
of  specialization. 

The  reader  should  note  that  any  paper  on  the  Republic  of 
Viet  Nam  written  more  than  24  hours  ago  is  suspect  because 
rapidly  changing  events  diminish  its  currency.  Some  of  the 
opinions  in  this  paper  may  be  controversial  to  various  audiences, 
nonetheless,  sound  fundamentals  remain  valid. 

The  opinions  expressed  in  this  report  are  those  of  the 
author  and  do  not  reflect  the  views  of  the  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  (AR  JA)  or  of  any  other  Department  of  Defense  Agency  of  the 
U.  S.  Government. 
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li-  is  row  a  fact  that  the  implement* t ion  of  the 
strategic  hamlet  program  has  failed.  This  la  merely  an 
analysis  of  the  military,  economic,  and  general  r  tfects 
which  could  be  expected  if  the  program  were  "properly” 
implemented.  Chapter  I  is  a  brief  introduction,  and 
Chapter  II  contains  a  brief  discussion  of  the  "strategic" 
hamlet,  its  objectives  and  meaning,  and  its  administrative 
and  defense  structure.  Chapter  III  is  devoted  to  the 
analysis  of  expected  military  effects  of  the  program  and 
of  various  factors  accounting  for  its  failure.  Chapter  IV 
deals  with  an  analysis  of  expected  economic  effects  of  the 
program.  This  chapter  also  contains  a  rather  long  discussion 
of  the  economic  background  of  Viet  Nam.  Since,  in  the  long- 
run,  Viet  Nam's  chance  to  survive  politically  depends  to  a 
large  extent  upon  its  ability  to  survive  economically,  it 
is  felt  that  an  account  of  the  structure  and  orientation  of 
Viet  Nam's  economy  would  give  some  idea  about  its  chance  for 
political  survival.  Chapter  V  is  concerned  with  the  expected 
long-range  political  and  social  effects  of  the  program. 

Some  propose. '.a  for  reform  are  made  in  the  conclusions  of 
Chapters  III,  IV,  and  V.  Chapter  VI  contains  some  concluding 
remarks.  Bernard  Fall's  The  Two  Viet -Name  was  particularly 


helpful  to  me  for  some  of  the  basic  information.  F.o  him 
X  ojvjjju  etis  my  thanks . 

X  am  indebted  to  Professor  Nathaniel  Wollman,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Depax tment  of  Economics  of  the  University  of 
New  Mexico,  for  having  negotiated  the  contract  on  my 
behalf;  and  to  Mr,  W.  H.  Godel,  Capt.  Savadkin,  Mrs. 
Krause,  all  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
others,  for  having  made  this  opportunity  available  to  me. 


CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Geneva  Peace  Agreement  of  1954  marked  the  end 
of  the  nine-year-long  Indochinese  War  and  the  beginning 
of  another  one  in  no  way  lees  bloody  and  costly  than  the 
previous  one.  The  ''stage"  for  the  war  remains  the  same, 
though  more  limited:  instead  of  the  whole  Indochinese 
Peninsula,  it  is  now  confined  primarily  south  Viet  Mam 
(especially  the  Mekong  Delta) ;  the  warring  parties  are 
somewhat  changed:  instead  of  Vietnamese  against  French 
(primarily) ,  now  it  is  "nationalist"  Vietnamese  against 
"Communist"  Vietnamese;  the  objectives  of  the  war  are  also 
different:  instead  of  a  struggle  for  national  independence, 
for  the  elimination  of  French  colonialism,  it  is  now  a 
struggle  between  Communist  domination  and  the  safeguarding 
of  "freedom"  and  "democracy." 

The  end  of  this  second  war  is  not  in  sight  and  the 
"winning"  party  is  still  much  in  doubt.  But  admittedly, 
so  far,  the  South  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces,  better  trained, 
better  armed  and  equipped,  firmly  supported  by  the  united 
States  and  other  friendly  nations,  still  seem  unable  to 
check  the  expansion  of  the  Communist  insurgents  in  rural 
areas.  This  seems  to  arise  primarily  from  the  failure  of 
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the  Diem  government  to  gain  the  support  of  the  rural  masses, 
to  instill  enough  confidence  in  them  through  comprehensive 
reforms  to  improve  the  political,  social,  and  economic  lot 
of  the  poverty-sir icken  masses  of  the  peasantry,  whose 
share  In  the  suffering  of  this  murderous  war  has  been  over¬ 
whelming. 

With  the  departure  of  the  French  forces  in  1956, 
the  responsibility  for  the  major  training  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces  was  transferred  to  the  United  states 
Military  Assistance  Group  (MAAG)  under  the  command  of  General 
John  ("Iron  Mike'1)  O'Daniel,  well  known  for  his  training 
of  South  Korean  Army  divisions.  This  training,  up  to  1960, 
was  for  purely  conventional  warfare,  focused  on  making  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  capable  of  withstanding  a  North 
Vietnamer**  invasion  across  the  17th  parallel  in  division 
formation.  Hie  Army  was  (and  still  is)  thus  organized  into 
heavy  "field  divisions"  topped  by  four  army  corps  staffs. 

The  heavily  equipped,  over -motorized,  hard-to-supply  units 
of  the  Regular  Army  latsr  proved  to  be  too  slow  for  the 
hxghly  mobile  and  elusive  Communist  guerrilla  units.  During 
this  period,  although  the  number  of  hamlet  and  village 
officials  assassinated  by  communist  terrorists  increassd 
steadily,  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  question  of 
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training  and  equipping  paramilitary  force*)  in  hamlete, 
villages,  and  district*  to  maintain  security  in  rural  areas. 
This  somewhat  tragic  mistake  made  by  the  Vietnamese  govern¬ 
ment  (and  admittedly  by  American  officials  as  well)  seems  to 
stem  from  this  postulate:  since  roost  Vietnamese  fighting 
the  French  are  anti-French  nationalists,  not  communists* 
and  since  President  Diem  is  an  anti-French  nationalist,  ho 
would  win  the  support  of  the  majority  of  Vietnamese;  the 
Communists  would  not  succeed  in  rallying  these  "nationalists" 
to  their  cause.  Assassinations  of  local  adminlstrativs  offi¬ 
cials  were  considered  aB  an  act  of  "armed  bandits"  who  would 
be  gradually  nibbled  away  by  government  forces.1, 

Consnunist  cadres  and  guerrilla  units  ordered  to  stay 
in  South  Viet  Nam  after  the  signing  of  the  Geneva  Agreement 
were  thus  given  almost  six  full  years  to  prepare  themselves, 
to  consolidate  their  underground  structure,  to  work  on  the 
rural  population,  to  set  up  their  propaganda  system,  their 
administrative  network,  and  to  gradually  undermine  the 

^Mci.lor  General  Samuel  L.  Myers  (on  April  17,  1959) 
stated,  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
that  "...  two  territorial  regiments  reinforced  occasionally 
by  one  or  two  regular  army  regiments  were  able  to  cope  with 
their  (the  viet  Minh  guerrillas)  depredations."  See  B. 

Fall,  The  Two  Vlet-Nama.  pp.  324-325. 
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administrative  structure  of  *■.*»»  -SOMth  Vistnssc:;  Gcvir;.««uL 
in  rural  areas.  By  early  1960,  with  a  large  portion  of  fch« 
countryside  and  of  the  rural  population  under  their  control, 
the  Communist  insurgents,  reinforced  by  several  units 
infiltrating  from  North  Viet  Nam,  were  ready  for  a  guerrilla 
war.  in  addition  to  the  increasing  number  of  local  officials 
assassinated,  they  began  to  launch  company-size  and  occasion¬ 
ally  battalion-size  attacks  on  government  outposts,  patrols, 
or  convoys,  ohe  training  of  Vietnamese  troops  for  "Jungle 
war"  was  then  started  as  regular  units  (trained  primarily 
for  conventional  warfare)  were  unable  to  cope  successfully 
with  jungle  war.  Commando  forces,  civil  guards,  and  village 
militia  were  formed  for  counter-guerrilla  operations.  The 
security  situation,  however,  continued  to  deteriorate.  Late 
in  1961,  American  officials  In  Viet  Nam  began  to  recognise 
the  "nature"  of  this  "revolutionary"  war.  since  it  is  a  war 
interlocking  military,  economic,  and  political  as  well  as 
social  efforts,  it  was  finally  admitted  that  it  could  not 
be  won  on  military  terms  alone.  Thus,  in  addition  to  new 
military  measures — the  Increase  in  the  Army  of  the  Republic 
of  Viet  Nam  to  170,000  men;  doubling  of  the  Bao-An  (Civil 
Guard)  force  from  60,000  to  120,000;  equipping  the  Dan-Ve 
(Village  Militia)  with  modern  ama'.l  arms  and  radio 
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conanunications--wide-8waeping  political,  economic ,  and 
social  reform*  war*  raccmnended  by  the  Staley  Report  (aid- 
1961)  and  the  Taylor  Mission  (lata  in  Moveaibar,  1961). 

But  faw  of  these  reforms  were  thus  heeded  by  the  Diem 
government . 

By  early  in  1962,  the  Vietnamese  government ,  with  the 
strong  support  of  the  united  States  Government,  initiated  a 
gigantic  counter-insurgency  plan:  the  strategic  hamlet 
program.  Patterned  on  the  Malayan  "new  villages"  system, 
the  program  was  designed  to  cut  the  enemy  off  from  the  rural 
population  which  he  depends  on  for  his  strength  and  survival, 
by  grouping  peasants  into  "strategic"  hamlets  and  providing 
them  with  weapons  for  their  own  defense;  to  form  a  framework 
for  carrying  out  economic,  political,  and  social  reforms 
essential  to  winning  the  confidsnce  and  support  of  the  masses 
of  the  peasantry;  and  to  establish  "grass-root"  ran tacts 
between  the  rural  population  and  the  central  government. 

The  program  is  indeed  very  sound  in  principle,  but  it  has 
failed;  its  failure  has  been  because  of  the  “inappropriate" 
human  and  psychological  approach  to  its  implementation. 

A  new  plan  has  been  designed  by  the  new  revolutionary 
government — the  "pacification  plan"— to  develop  and 


\<a  new  name  for  the 


strengthen  the  "New  v«_ . 

strategic  hamlet}.  whether  this  v- 

ox  not  remains  to  be  seen. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  "STRATEGIC  HAMLLIT" 

Before  analysing  the  expected  long-run  military, 
economic,  and  general  effects  of  the  strategic  hamlet 
prograuu,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  give  an  explanation  of 
what  is  meant  by  "strategic  hamlet."  This  chapter  la 
concerned  with  a  brief  discussion  of  the  objectives  and 
meaning  of  "strategic  hamlet, "  its  administrative  organisa¬ 
tion  and  defense  structure,  and  the  progress  which  had  been 
achieved  in  the  program,  A  brief  discussion  of  the  system 
of  combat  hamlets  and  the  "open-arms"  policy  Is  also 
presented  in  the  Appendix. 

I.  Objectives  and  Mewing. 

The  "hamlet,"  or  "Ap, "  or  "thon"  is,  after  the  family, 
the  basic  social  unit  of  Viet  Ham.  It  is  believed  that  its 
origins  antedate  the  history  of  the  nation  with  roots  in 
the  Bacsonia n  and  Dongsonian  civilisations  of  Indonesian 
peoples  who  inhabited  present-day  Viet  Nam  long  before  the 
Chinese  conquest.  One  or  several  hamlets  constitute  a 
village  or  commune  or  "lang,"  or  "Xa, "  which  is  the  basic 
cell  of  the  administrative  organization  of  the  country. 
Through  political  upheavals  and  many  other  changes,  the 
structure  of  the  hamlet  has  retained  its  essential  character. 
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It  Lb  the  functioning  and  consistency  of  the  organisation  of 
this  basic-  uni i  which  determine  to  a  great  extent  the  course 
of  human  and  social  activities  of  the  nation. 

From  the  political,  economic,  military,  rnd  social 
standpoint,  the  hamlet,  in  the  present  conflict,  seems  to 
he  the  heart  of  the  matter.  Indeed,  it  is  widely  believed 
that  final  victory  would  he  with  the  side  having  the  support 
of  the  peasantry,  who  represent  more  than  eighty  percent  of 
the  total  population,  now  living  in  villages  and  hamlets 
throughout  the  country. 

Since  1959,  most  of  the  countryside  of  South  Viet  Mam 
has  been  under  the  dual  control  of  the  Communists  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  government.  Those  hamlets  and  villages 
which  are  far  from  the  cities  and  towns,  provincial  capitals 
and  government  posts,  have  been  under  almost  total  control 
of  the  Communists,  with  the  support  of  peasants,  either 
"forced"  or  voluntary,  through  brutal  terror  and  a  systematic 
propaganda  effort  among  peasants  who  have  little  or  no 
experience  or  knowledge  of  communism,  the  Viet  Cong  have 
succeeded  to  a  great  extent  in  impeding  government  efforts 
in  rural  areas.  With  the  loss  of  sffective  governmental 
control  of  villages  and  hamlets,  government  activities  have 
been  more  and  more  limited  to  the  cities  and  towns  and 
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provincial  capital*.  The  security  of  higher  administrative 
units,  districts,  and  provinces  ha*  been  seriously  under¬ 
mined. 

Fully  aware  o.f  the  fact  that  the  hamlet  is  the  decisive 
factor  in  determining  the  outcome  of  the  present  conflict, 
the  government  of  South  Viet  Nam,  with  the  support  of  the 
United  states  Government,  has  made  efforts  in  reorganising 
and  strengthening  the  hamlet,  using  it  as  a  basis  for  the 
implementation  of  political,  economic,  and  social  reforms 
in  rural  areas  in  view  of  winning  the  peasants  over  to  its 
side.  With  the  assistance  of  ths  government,  the  rural 
population  was  moved  into  strategic  hamlets  and  provided 
with  ways  and  means  for  its  self-defense  and  for  the 
improvement  of  its  economic  and  social  conditions.  The 
"strategic"  hamlet  is  "strategic"  in  that  it  was  established 
primarily  to  attain  these  basic,  long-run  objectives;  it  was 
designed  to  isolate  the  communists  from  the  rural  population, 
their  sources  of  food  supplies  and  recruits,  thereby  putting 
them  in  a  position  of  "fish  out  of  the  water."  The 
strategic  hamlets,  with  their  self-defense  forces,  are 
expected  to  relieve  the  units  of  the  regular  army  which  were 
previously  dispersed  to  meet  the  needs  of  local  defense  for 
large-scale  military  operations.  They  would  serve  as  advance 
posts  for  the  armed  forces  in  operation,  providing  them  with 
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supplies  and  military  intelligence,  with  the  establishment 
of:  strategic  hamlets,  the  government  sought  to  introduce 
"democracy"  in  rural  areas  in  the  form  of  free  election  of 
village  and  hamlet  officials  by  village  and  hamlet  residents. 
Finally,  the  strategic  hamlet  was  also  designed  to  "eradicate" 
the  backward  living  conditions  of  the  rural  masses,  to 
promote  economic  growth  through  the  establishment  of  rural 
Industries,  cooperative  institutions,  and  the  development  of 
local  resources;  to  carry  out  a  social  reform  aiming  at  the 
realization  of  a  new  "social  order  in  which  every  citizen 
would  have  an  equal  chance  and  opportunity  for  his  develop¬ 
ment,  in  which  the  contribution  of  each  citizen  is  judged 
on  the  basis  of  his  participation  in  the  struggle  against 
the  common  enemy . " 

The  strategic  hamlet  idea  is  not  new.  It  is,  to  some 
extent,  patterned  upon  the  Malayan  system  of  "new  villages," 
designed  to  isolate  the  Malayan  insurgents  from  the  civilian 
population  during  its  struggle  against  the  Communists . 1 

•^Viet  Nam  was  getting  advice  from  Malayan  officials 
regarding  some  aspects  of  the  construction  of  strategic 
hamlets.  A  team  of  ex-Malayan  civil  servants,  headad  by 
the  Federation's  former  secretary  of  defense,  Dato  R.  0.  K. 
Thompson,  was  advising  the  Vietnamese  government  on  matters 
concerning  village  security  administration.  Detachments  of 
the  Vietnamese  civil  Guard  and  Militia  were  regularly  sent 
to  Malaya  for  training  with  Malaya's  Police  Field  Force 
i.>  Malayan  jungle  schools. 
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It  should  toe  noted,  however,  that,  if  the  Malayan  plan  wan 
primarily  militarily  motivated,  the  scope  and  objectives  of 
the  strategic  hamlets  program  were  said  by  its  promoters  to 
be  far  beyond  the  purely  military  field.  As  stated  ‘  v  the 
President:  "The  essential  role  of  the  strategic  hamlets 

program  is  not  military.  It  is  primarily  political,  economic, 
and  social.  Under  the  strategic  hamlets  program,  we  aim  at 
bringing  an  over-all  solution  to  the  big  problem  c *  under¬ 
development,  that  of  technical  backwardness ,  including  the 

political,  economic,  and  social  backwardness  that  is  the 

2 

common  lot  of  underdeveloped  countries." 


It  would  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Malayans' 
experience  was  also  attempted  by  the  French  In  Indochina 
in  1952.  The  French  commander  then  in  North  Viet  **am, 
General  Frangois  Gonzales  de  Linar&a,  launched  the  idea 
of  "protected  villages"  in  North  Vist  Nam,  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  which  began  late  that  year.  Tite  program  failed 
miserably,  the  French  then  being  on  their  way  to  defeat. 

^U.  S .  News  and  world  Report.  Interview  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Diem,  reprinted  in  Times  of  Viet  Nam.  February  7, 
1963,  pp.  2-3.  The  President  here  seemed  to  have  played 
down  the  military  aspect  of  the  program.  It  was  in  fact 
originally  conceived  as  a  military  "weapon"  against  the 
Communists,  which  was  later  developed  into  an  over-all 
program  for  the  economic,  political,  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  rural  areas.  Moreover,  as  will  be  seen, 
though  emphasis  had  been  placed  upon  the  political -social 
aspect  of  the  program,  they,  in  fact,  still  seemed  to  have 
taken  aeconJ  place  to  the  military  objective. 
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II.  The  Construction  of  Strategic  Hamlets ■ 

I .  Various  organization!!  in  charge  of  strategic 
hamlet  construction . 

There  are  many  phases  in  the  process  of  construct¬ 
ing  strategic  hamlets ,  involving  both  military  and  civilian 
organizations  from  the  central  down  to  the  district  level. 

The  Central  Organization  is  an  interdepartmental  committee, 

called  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  In  Charge  of  Strategic 
3 

Hamlets.  The  committee  is  responsible  for  the  general 

» 

planning  for  the  construction  of  strategic  hamlets  for  the 
entire  country:  determining,  in  order  of  priority,  the 
various  regions  where  strategic  hamlets  are  to  he  constructed 
and  the  techniques  and  time  period  of  construction;  estimat¬ 
ing  and  distributing  material  and  human  resources  among  the 
various  regions;  specifying  responsibilities  and  coordinat¬ 
ing  the  activities  of  regional  and  provincial  organizations; 
and  supervising  and  controlling  the  general  strategic  hamlets 
construction  program,  regional  supervision  and  control  are 
carried  out  bv  Regional  Inspection  Teams,  representing  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  in  Central  Viet  Nam,  the  Eastern 

aThe  Interdepartmental  Committee  in  Charge  of  Strategic 
Hamlets  was  created  by  the  Presidential  Decree  of  February  3, 
1962.  ‘Hie  Committee  consists  of  the  Secretary  of  States 
for  Interior,  Defense,  National  Education,  Civic  Action, 

Rural  Development  and  the  chief  of  the  General  Staff  of 
the  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces. 


and  Western  provinces  e£  Southern  Viet  Warn,  and  the  Highland 
The  asristanc*  of  the  central  organization  to  the 
regional  and  provincial  organisation*  is  both  military  and 
administrative,  u  the  military  field,  the  central  Military 
Command,  with  the  Navy,  Air -Force,  Marine  Corps,  and 
heliborne  troops,  open  "clearing"  operations  in  regions  and 
provinces  where  strategic  hamlets  are  planned  and  where 
large  enemy  concentrations  are  suspected,  in  order  to 
provide  these  provinces  with  security  during  the  construe- 

4 

t ion  period.  The  objective  of  these  "clearing"  operations 
is  to  destroy  secret  bases  of  food  and  arms  supply  of  the 
nemy,  preventing  their  concentration  which  might  consti¬ 
tute  a  threat  to  strategic  hamlets  construction  units 

4 

operating  in  provinces  and  districts.  The  central  force 
also  has  the  responsibility  of  assisting  regional  and 


4 

Following  are  some  operations  paving  the  way  for  the 
construction  of  strategic  hamlets.  Operation  "Bir»h  Minh" 
(Sunrise)  was  started  on  March  22,  1962,  aimed  at  the  con¬ 
struction  of  strategic  hamlets  in  the  Binh  Duong,  Fhuoc 
Tuy,  and  Tay  Ninh  provinces.  The  operation  was  not  very 
successful.  Operation  ‘'Hai  Yen”  (Sea  swallow)  started  in 
May,  1962,  with  the  objective  of  providing  security  for 
the  construction  of  242  strategic  hamlets  in  Phu  Yen 
Province.  Operation  " Fhung -Hoang “  (Falcon) — its  code  name 
was  later  changed  to  Trung-Nghia—  protected  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  378  strategic  hamlets  in  Quang  Ngai  province. 

The  establishment  of  208  combat  hamlets  and  120  strategic 
hamlets  in  Binh  Duong  Provinca  was  protected  by  operation 
"Dong  Tien"  (Forward  Together) ,  on  October  15,  1962. 


provincial  units  attacked  by  the  enemy  wl:  Hr  in  operation. 

In  the  civilian  field,  the  central  organization 
provides  provincial  organizations  with  additional  cadres5 
through  various  ministries  and  government  agencies.  Thus 
the  General  Directorate  of  Youth  can  provide  a  province 
with  a  number  of  youth  cadres  for  youth  training  during  the 
construction  period  in  the  province,  etc. 

At  the  regional  level,  there  are  Regional  Committees 
in  charge  of  strategic  hamlets  (R.  C.  S.  H.),  headed  by  the 
Regional  Tactical  Commander  and  other  regional  military  and 
civilian  officials.  The  Regional  committees,  like  the 
Regional  Inspection  Teams,  are  responsible  for  the  super¬ 
vision  and  control  of  the  construction  of  strategic  hamlets 
in  the  region,  in  accordance  with  the  directives  from  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee. 

The  planning  at  the  regional  level  is  prsdominar-’v 
military.  The  main  force  available  in  regions  is  ' 
forces  consisting  of  a  number  of  regular  army  di\ 
under  the  command  of  the  Regional  Tactical  Commander 
After  the  construction  plan  for  the  region  is  compl.  i. 


^Strategic  hamlets'  cadres  were  trained  at  the 
"Khan -Tri -Dung"  center  (Saigon).  Ten  courses  held  at  the 
center  had  graduated  4,925  cadres,  who  in  turn  helped  train 
cadres  in  provinces.  One  hundred  and  seven  sessions  held 
in  provincial  centars  have  turned  out  more  than  14,516 
cadres . 
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Opaj.atlCriB 

to  provide 

provincial  units  with  security  during  tht  construction  period. 
The  object ive  of  these  "chase"  operations,  different  from 
"clearing"  operations  undertaken  by  central  forces  aimed  at 
destroying  enemy  secret  bases,  is  to  scare  away  the  enemy, 
preventing  their  concentration  simply  by  the  presence  of  the 
armed  forces.6 

At  the  provincial  level,  there  are  provincial  committees 
in  charge  of  strategic  hamlets  construction,  headed  by  the 
chief  of  the  province  and  composed  of  other  provincial  and 
district  officials.  The  Provincial  Committee  is  responsible 
for  carrying  out  directives  of  the  interdepartmental 
Committee  and  Regional  Committees,  and  for  setting  up  plans 
for  the  individual  province.  The  Chief  of  the  Province  has 
at  his  disposal  military  and  civilian  units  to  participate 


the  Regional  Commander  .ill  open  so — Cnil.wu  unuac 


in  provinces  where  strategic  hamlets  were  planned. 


6The  "chase  operation"  (hanh  quan  lua  dich)  was 
claimed  by  some  government  officials  as  a  new  tactic 
characterized  by  the  mobility,  quickness,  and  surprise 
that  would  place  the  enemy  in  a  constant  state  of 
insecurity,  making  it  dangerous  for  them  either  to  concen¬ 
trate  or  disperse  and  remain  immobile.  If  they  concentrate 
in  large  groups  for  attack,  they  then  accept  conditions  of 
conventional  warfare  for  which  they  are  believed  to  be  ill- 
equipped.  If  they  disperse  and  remain  immobile,  they  would 
run  the  risk  of  being  unmasked  when  the  strategic  hamlets 
were  completed.  So  far,  the  effectiveness  of  these  opera 
tions  has  not  been  proved.  In  fact,  a  good  number  of 
strategic  hamlets  construction  teams  and  smallr'Scale 
operations  have  been  attacked  and  overwhelmed  by  the  Viet 
Cong. 
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in  cne  construction  of  strategic  hamlets  in  his  province. 
Protected  by  sillltaxy  operations  undertaken  by  the  Regional 
Tactical  Command,  as  above  mentioned,  from  battalion -else 
concentration  of  enemy  forces  to  attack  provincial  agencies, 
the  chief  of  the  province  would  use  part  of  his  military 
units  (regular  units  and  Civil  Guard  units)  for  small-scale 
operations  in  the  various  districts  of  his  province  where 
strategic  hamlets  were  planned.  He  also  provides  district 
chiefs  with  additional  cadres,  such  as  Youth,  information. 
Police  and  security  cadres. 

The  planning  at  the  district  level  is  by  far  the  most 
important.  The  chief  of  the  district  is  directly  responsible 
for  the  realization  of  the  strategic  hamlet  construction 
programs  in  his  district.  He  knows  the  security  situation 
of  the  hamlets  and  villages  in- his  district,  the  attitudes 
and  spirit  of  the  local  people.  He  decides  upon  which 
hamlets  of  his  district  are  to  be  constructed  as  strategic 
hamlets  first.  Usually,  those  hamlets  are  the  ones  which, 
because  of  their  geographical  position,  could  help  defend 
neighboring  hamlets.  The  chief  of  the  district  and  mili¬ 
tary  officers  of  the  local  conwand  meet  with  the  chief  of 
the  province  and  the  Provincial  Cowait tee  in  Charge  of 
Strategic  Hamlets  to  discuss  plans  for  the  construction  of 
strategic  hamlets  in  the  district.  After  final  plans  are 
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approved,  all  the  resources  of  the  Civil  Guard,  Self-Defense 
Corps,  the  Police  and  security  services,  the  Information 
Service,  Civic  Action,  Agricultural  Credit,  Public  Health 
and  Education,  are  mobilized  fox  the  accoeplishment  of  the 
selected  strategic  hamlets. 

Depending  upon  the  situation  and  the  needs  of  the  area, 
these  military  and  civilian  agencies  are  organised  into 
groups  called  Strategic  Hamlet  Construction  Teams  (Doan 
Can  Bo  Xay  Dung  Ap-Chien-Luoc) .  Each  team  is  assigned  a 
hamlet  by  the  chief  of  the  district.  He  himself  serves  as 
leader  of  one  of  these  teams.  Once  the  teams  are  organised 
and  assignments  of  hamlets  are  made,  orientation  sessions 
on  the  areals  political,  military,  economic,  and  social 
problems  are  held  to  establish  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
problems  and  to  foresee  measures  and  methods  to  be  taken 
accordingly. 

2.  construction. 

After  the  arrival  of  a  strategic  hamlets  construc¬ 
tion  team  in  its  assigned  hamlet,  the  first  job  to  be  done 
is  the  installation  of  appropriate  defense  positions.  This 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  civil  Guard  and  Self-Defense 
Corps  members  of  the  team.  A  fence  of  sharp  bamboo  spikes 
and  barbed -wire  is  built  around  the  hamlet  by  the  local 
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people.  It  is  cQttcnivec  that  the  purpose  of  the  building 
of  the  fence  is  primarily  to  check  enemy  infiltration  into 
the  hamlet.  The  security  member  of  the  team  is  responsible 
for  the  elimination  of  Viet  Cong  infiltrators  and  the 
control  of  the  population.  To  this  end,  family  records  are 
made  for  each  house.  The  financial  status  of  each  family 
is  carefully  investigated;  family  assets,  such  as  the  number 
of  acres  of  cultivated  land  and  abandoned  land,  the  number 
of  domestic  animals  and  food  supplies  are  carefully  recorded. 
The  purpose  of  such  records  is  to  deprive  the  Viet  Cong  of 
food  supplies  previously  provided  them  by  peasants,  and 
the  method  is  said  to  havs  been  patterned  on  the  "food 
control"  program  carried  out  successfully  in  Malaya  during 
its  counter-insurgency  campaign.  Besides  family  records, 
an  individual  file  ia  set  up  for  each  adult  in  the  hamlet 
concerning  his  religious  and  political  inclinations,  his 
activities  during  the  period  of  the  Japanese  occupation, 
during  the  period  of  resistance  against  the  French,  and 
sines  the  signing  of  the  Geneva  Peace.  Bach  inhabitant 
of  the  hamlet  is  issued  a  plaatic -covered  identity  card. 

It  la  expected  that  by  these  records  and  files  the  local 
author ltiaa  will  know  the  activities  of  hamlet  residents, 
which  ia  important  in  the  task  of  eliminating  Viet  Cong 
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•gent*  in  the  hawlSb.  intelligence  groups  are  organized 
among  hamlet  residents  known  to  he  loyal  to  the  government 
to  follow  the  activities  of  suspected  Viet  Cong  agents  in 
the  hamlet. 

Representatives  of  civil  agencies,  on  their  part,  will 
organise  hamlet  residents  into  civic  groups  according  to  age 
classification:  elder  villagers,  youth,  women,  and  children. 
Die  various  age  groups  are  encouraged  by  various  associa¬ 
tions  such  aa  farmers1  associations.  Republican  Youth, 
and  4-t  organizations.  Actual  organizations  and  leadership 
of  each  association  is  decided  by  association  members.  This 
is  considered  by  government  authorities  as  the  first  step 
toward  the  implementation  of  democratic  principles  in  the 
hamlet.  Once  organized,  a  training  program  to  instruct 

r- 

and  guide  its  members  in  course  of  action  to  be  followed 
in  daily  life  and  in  case  of  enemy  attack  is  set  up  for 
each  association.  Hamlet  combat  forces  (Self-dsfense  Corps- 
men  and  Republican  Youth,  etc.)  are  instructed  in  handling 
of  weapons  and  equipment,  in  guard  and  patrol  activities, 
community  developments ,  and  in  methods  of  fighting. 

Die  construction  of  a  strategic  hamlet  ie  finished 
with  the  completion  of  all  defense  works  in  the  hamlet  and 
the  organization  of  inhabitants  into  self-dsfense  groups 
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able  i-o  defend  their  hamlet  against  sporadic  and  light 
Viet  Cong  attacks. 

3.  Administrative  structure. 

The  strategic  hamlet  program  attempts  to  reform, 
among  other  things,  the  administrative  structure  of  the 
village  and  hamlet  through  the  institution  of  a  representa¬ 
tive  system  of  government  at  the  local  level.  According  to 
the  Presidential  Decree  of  May  3,  1963,  concerning  the 
administrative  structure  of  the  hamlet  and  village,  the 
hamlet  remains  an  administrative  component  of  the  village. 
On  the  basis  of  this  decree,  the  village  is  run  by  a 
Village  council,  composed  of  a  Village  Representative  and 
four  commissioners  in  charge  of  economic  and  financial 
affaire,  police,  youth,  and  registration  and  public  health. 
The  Village  Council  ia  elected  for  a  two -year  term  by  an 
electoral  body  conaiating  of  all  members  of  hamlet  councils 
of  the  village  and  leaders  of  the  village's  various  popular 
organizations.  Hie  Village  Representative  is  the  candidate 
who  receives  the  most  votes.  Hie  three  candidates  with 
the  next  largest  numbers  of  votss  become  commissioners  for 
Economic  and  Financial  Affairs,  Police,  and  Registration 
and  Public  Health,  respectively.  The  youth  Commissioner  is 
elected  by  all  members  of  the  village's  Republican  Youth 
organization. 


The  Village  Council  is  responsible  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  village  and  tha  management  of  its  resource*. 

It  ia  entitled  to  discuss  and  vote  on  questions  related  to 
the  village's  budget,  trade,  communal  land,  hamlet  boundaries, 
public  works,  and  all  other  problems  legally  entrusted  to 
the  council.  The  village  Representative  is  responsible  for 
the  direction  and  coordination  of  the  activities  of  the 
Commissioners  and  repressnts  the  village  vis-a-vis  higher 
authorities.  The  Commissioner  for  Economic  and  Financial 
Affairs  is  in  charge  of  collecting  taxes  and  setting  up 
development  plans  for  the  village.  The  Police  Conoslss loner 
takes  charge  of  the  village's  sscurity  problems.  The  Youth 
Commissioner  is  responsible  for  the  promotion  of  the 
village's  youth  movement  and  community  development.  He  ia 
also  in  charge  of  information  services,  political  education, 
civic  instruction,  and  other  social  works  in  the  village. 

The  Commissioner  for  Registration  and  Public  health  takes 
change  of  records  and  documents  of  the  village,  of  the 
village's  census,  and  of  general  health  problems. 

The  strategic  hamlet,  a  component  of  the  village,  is 
run  by  a  Hamlet  council  elected  for  two  years  by  hamlet 
residents  through  universal,  direct,  and  secret  ballot. 

Like  the  village  council,  the  Hamlet  Council  includes  a 
Chairman  a, .id  four  commissioners  for  Political  Affairs, 
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Security,  Economics  and  Finances,  and  Youth  fin  aval  it»r- 
hamlets,  there  will  he  three  Commissioners  only,  and  the 
Youth  Corasissioner  will  also  assume  the  security  responsi¬ 
bility)  .  The  Chairman  of  the  Hamlet  Council  is  the  candi¬ 
date  who  obtains  the  largest  number  of  votes.  Three  candi¬ 
dates  with  the  next  largest  numbers  of  votes  become  Political 
Conmias loner,  security  commissioner,  and  commissioner  for 
Economics  and  Finances,  respectively*  Likewise,  the  hamlet's 
Youth  Commissioner  is  elected  hy  members  of  the  hamlet's 
Republican  Youth.  The  Hamlet  Council  represents  the  Village 
Council  in  the  hamlet.  The  Chairman  of  the  Hamlet  Council 
represents  his  hamlet  vis-a-vis  the  Village  Council,  directs 
the  affairs  of  the  hamlet,  and  coordinates  the  activities 
of  the  various  commissioners  whose  responsibilities  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Village  Council 
at  the  hamlet  level. 

The  decree  of  Kay  3,  1963,  however,  as  will  be  seen 
later,  was  not  completely  carried  out.  In  many  plapes, 
village  and  hamlet  residents  were  not  yet  allowed  to  freely 
elect  their  own  representatives.  In  sos.j  other  places, 
although  villagers  were  allowed  to  choose  their  representa¬ 
tives,  elections  were  held  in  such  a  way  that  important 
posts  were  in  loyal,  pro-regime  hands!  The  decree. 


moreover,  allowed  leeway  for  higher  authorities  to  eliminate 
"opposition”  or  "politically  undesirable"  candidates,  since, 
according  to  the  decree,  in  the  election  of  the  Hamlet 
Council  and  the  village  council,  voting  returna  and  names 
of  elected  candidates  are  subject  to  the  prior  approval  of 
the  chief  of  the  province  1 

4.  Defense  structure. 

From  the  physical  standpoint,  the  defense  structure 
of  a  strategic  hamlet,  as  noted  above,  consists  of  a  fence 
encircling  the  strategic  hamlet.  2fce  fence  is  made  of 
sharpened  stakes  of  wood  or  of  fire -treated  bamboo  about 
ten  to  twelve  feet  long.  One  row  of  stakes  is  set  upright, 
the  other  crosses  it  in  an  "X"  position,  with  the  sharpened 

ends  at  about  breast  height.  Sometimes  the  fence  consists 

/ 

of  one  single  row  of  stakes.  In  some  hamlets,  the  fences 

are  reinforced  with  several  aprons  of  barbed -wire.  Wie 

«• 

hamlet  residents  build  the  fence  themselves,  each  man  being 
assigned  a  number  of  feet.  Persons  who  do  not  wish  to  do 
the  job  themselves  (e.g.,  merchants  who  do  not  want  to  leave 
their  stores)  may  hire  it  done.  Inside  and  along  the  fence 
there  visually  is  a  trench  about  two  meters  wide  and  one- 
half  meter.*  deep,  with  the  piled-up  earth  serving  as  an 
embankment  at  the  base  of  the  fence.  The  trench  is  covered 
with  snares,  and  the  sides  of  the  trench  are  lined  with 
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bcutbcc  oponrs.  nliico  aj.c  Bumeiiioea  placed  on  tnese  Bides. 

The  fence  has  a  number  of  a**-**  permitting  the  checking  of 
persons  entering  and  leaving  the  hamlet.  Government 
authorities  claim  that,  contrary  to  popular  misconception, 
the  purpose  of  the  fence  is  not  to  turn  away  an  all-out 
attack  by  enemy  troops  but  rather  to  check  enemy  infiltra¬ 
tion  into  the  hamlet.  Watchtowers,  guard  posts,  and  gun 
slots  are  built  at  important  positions  along  the  fence. 

At  places  where  enemy  attacks  are  expected,  tiger  "pits" 
are  dug  and  the  bottoms  are  floored  with  sharp  bamboo  stakes 
or  iron  spears,  it  is  said  that  the  weapon  used  by  guerrillas 
to  trap  government  troops  is  now  used  by  the  villagers 
against  them.  It  should  be  noted  that  so  far,  the  enemy 
forces,  in  attacking  strategic  hamlets,  either  overwhelmed 
the  defenders  by  heavy  firepower  or  took  the  hamlets  by 

simply  entering  the  hamlets  through  their  main  gates  in 
7 

broad  daylight.  There  are  secret  escape  routes  for  the 
local  defenders  (i.e.,  Self-Defense  Corpsmen,  Republican 
Youth)  in  case  tha  enemy  forces  are  too  strong  for  them. 

Each  house  in  the  hamlet  is  supposed  to  have  its  own  secret 
“cadre1  to  hide  its  food  supplies  in  cass  the  hamlet  is 
overwhelmed  by  enemy  forces. 

7 Bernard  Pall,  The  Two  Viet -Hams  (Nav  York:  Praeger) , 
p.  300. 
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Hamlet  residents  are  organized  into  various  defense 
groups  which  are  trained  in  military  matters.  Young  men 
are  recruited  into  Republican  Youth  or  village  militia. 

8 

Women  are  encouraged  to  Join  groups  of  paramilitary  women. 


®The  program  for  training  paramilitary  women  cadres 
was  initiated  toy  Mrs.  Ngo  Dinh  Hhu.  They  were  trained  at 
Thi-Nghe,  at  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  School  at  Thu- 
Duc,  and  at  the  Quang-Trung  Training  Center.  The  training 
consisted  of  a  310-hour  course  which  devoted  80  hours  to 
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weapons  handling  and  firing,  plus  40  hours  of  combat  hamlets, 
map  reading  and  intelligence,  and  38  hours  of  first  aid. 

The  cadres  also  studied  psychological  warfare  (30  hours) 
and  aikido  self-defense  (22  hours) .  Also  included  In  the 
course  was  the  strategic  hamlets  policy  and  the  "Cfeieu 
Hoi"  program  (see  Appendix  II  to  this  chapter) »  These 
cadres  were  all  volunteers  coming  from  various  classes  of 
the  population. 


The  paramilitary  wooer* 1  a  training  program  was  organised 
and  administered  toy  the  Paramilitary  Training  Committee  of 
the  Vietnamese  Women's  solidarity  Movement,  founded  also  toy 
Mrs.  Hhu,  an  organization  designed  "t«  coordinate"  activities 
of  women  throughout  the  country  contributing  to  the  national 
struggle.  Besides  paramilitary  training  courses  for  wosmn 
in  the  capital,  similar  courses  also  were  held  in  all 
provinces  throughout  the  country.  By  Apx i  17,  1963,  the 
number  of  mmen  militia  was  reported  at  101,516.  Para¬ 
military  women  cadres  trained  in  the  capital  received 
‘•officer"  salaries.  They  looked  very  "impressive"  in  parades, 
but  their  military  contribution  was  nil.  These  funds  would 
find  a  better  use  In  increasing  the  salaries  of  those  foot- 
soldiers  wading  in  the  mud  of  the  Delta  or  toiling  in  the 
jungles  of  the  Highlands  in  pursuit  of  the  Communists.  At 
a  time  when  arms  and  ammunition  are  needed  for  villagers  to 
defend  themselves,  arms  and  equipment  In  the  hands  of  these 
paramilitary  women  would  find  a  better  and  more  effective 
use  in  provisions  for  self-defense  forces  of  the  strategic 
hamlets . 
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They  are  armed  with  rifles,  a  few  submachine-guns,  hand 
grenades,  and  sometimes  a  mortar  or  two.  Village  defenders 
are  also  equipped  with  radio  sets  to  call  for  help  in  case 
of  heavy  enemy  attack.  In  principle,  weapons  are  loaned  to 
village  defenders  for  a  period  of  time.  In  the  long-run, 
they  will  have  to  count  on  arming  themselves  by  capturing 
weapons  from  the  guerrillas.  So  far,  there  has  been  little 
or  no  evidence  of  the  ability  of  local  defenders  to  capture 
weapons  from  the  guerrillas  to  arm  themselves.  In  fact,  in 
■  some  cases,  the  Viet  Cong  have  relied  on  strategic  hamlets 
as  a  good  source  of  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  and  radio 
sets. 

Besides  village  militia,  Republican  Youth,  and  para¬ 
military  women,  two  secret  units  are  organised  in  each 
hamlet,  each  consisting  of  about  two  to  four  known  loyal 
villagers.  One  unit  is  in  charge  of  sabotage  in  case  the 
hamlet  is  temporarily  occupied  by  enemy  forces.  They  are 
arrasd  mostly  with  hand  grenades.  The  otier  unit  is  in 
charge  of  communications.  They  are  equipped  with  radio 
sets  to  call  for  reinforcements  from  neighboring  hamlet* 
or  from  the  district  or  nearby  military  posts  whsn  attacked. 

Each  strategic  hamlet  is  supposed  to  have  a  detailed 
plan  of  defense  in  which  each  group  in  the  hamlet  is  assigned 
a  specific  task  so  that  it  knows  exactly  what  to  do  in  case 
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of  enemy  attack,  thus?  avoiding  disorder  *»»d  lessor alisstioa. 
According  to  some  government  author  ities,  the  detenge  of  the 
strategic  hamlet  la  rather  flexible}  defense  doesn't  mean 
that  the  hamlet  defenders  will  try  to  defend  their  hamlet 
until  the  lact  man.  But  depending  upon  the  strength  of  the 
enemy,  the  defenders  will  either  try  to  repel  the  attack  or 
withdraw  through  secret  escape  routes  and  let  tha»  enemy 
temporarily  occupy  the  hamlet  and  thon,  in  combination  with 
other  neighboring  hamlets,  launch  a  counter-attack.  It  la 
claimed  that  this  is  an  application  of  one  of  the  tactics 
of  the  guerrillas  against  the  guerrillas  themselves t  "right 
if  the  enemy  is  weaker  and  withdraw  and  disperse  when  they 
are  stronger."  So  far,  as  will  he  seen,  there  is  little 
evidence  of  this  being  applied.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to 
apply  such  a  tactic,  since  in  order  to  be  able  to  use  this 
tactic,  one  must  be  in  an  "offensive1*  position}  and  being 
in  an  "offensive"  position,  on**  can  either  choose  to  fight 
or  refuse  combat  and  withdraw.  'Hie  village  defenders  are 
clearly  la  a  "defensive"  position,  and  being  in  a  “defensive" 
position,  they  can  only  react  to  the  initiative  taken  by 
the  enemy. 

As  will  be  seen  in  a  good  number  of  strategic  hamlets, 
though  their  physical  defense  structures  are  Impressive,  and 
\iilage  militia  ara  well  armed  and  equipped,  one  foremost 
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factor  essential  to  the  effect!  e  defense  of  strategic 
hamlets  seems  to  bt  still  lacking s  the  will  of  the  villagers 
to  fight. 

III.  Financing. 

Turing  the  first  year  of  the  strategic  hamlets 
construction  program,  Viet  Nam  received  financial  assistance 
both  in  cash  and  in  hind  (building  materials  and  other 
supplies)  from  a  number  of  friendly  countries,  the  hulk  of 
which  represented  aid  from  the  United  Spates  Government, 
which  fully  supported  the  program.  The  united  States 
Government,  through  the  united  States  operations  Mission 
S.  0.  M«)  in  Saigon,  helped  finance  almost  all  the 

9 

expenses  incurred  in  the  construction  of  strategic  hamlets. 

It  covered  the  cost  of  establishing  strategic  hamlets  cadres' 
training  centers  in  provinces,  of  equipping  strategic 
hamlets  construction  teams,  training  strategic  hamlet 
militia  and  officials;  it  assisted  in  the  relocation  of 
families  to  hamlets  and  in  the  so-called  self-help  program 
which  consists  of  minor  projects  such  as  small  dams,  canals, 
market  places,  bridges,  wells,  and  coon  unity  stockyards; 
it  also  assisted  in  the  development  of  agriculture,  educa¬ 
tion,  public  health,  and  information  in  strategic  hamlets. 

9U.  S.  0.  M.'s  agency  responsible  for  the  assistance 
to  the  strategic  hamlets  program  is  the  Rural  Rehabilitation 
Committee. 
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This  assistance  is  primarily  to  help  strategic  hamlets 
during  the  initial  period;  in  the  long-run,  the  hamlets 
are  expected  to  be  self-sufficient  through  the  development 
of  local  resources. 

Besides  the  assistance  from  the  united  States  govern¬ 
ment,  a  substantial  amount  of  funds  and  building  materials 
and  supplies  used  in  the  construction  of  strategic  hamlets 
were  provided  by  the  German  and  Australian  govenuaenta. 
Contributions  from  private  citizens  and  organizations  and 
appropriations  from  the  National  Budget  constituted  another 
source  of  financing.  This  was  relatively  small  in  comparison 
with  foreign  aid  (see  Table  z) . 

Contributions  of  construction  materials,  arms  and 
equipment  received  from  the  united  States  and  Australia 
during  1962  were: 

Australia;  450  tons  of  iron  sheets,  26,529  rolls 
of  barbed-wire,  and  301,030  iron  posts 

united  States:  433,015  rolls  of  barbed -wire  and 
over  4,000,000  iron  posts;  a  large 
quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition;  1000 
community  listening  sets  and  10,000 
low-cost  individual  receivers;  over 
3,000  TK-20,  two  TR-S,  and  one  HT-I 
radio  sets  for  districts',  villages', 
and  strategic  hamlets'  communication 
systems.  In  addition,  the  U.  S.  also 
granted  to  hamlets  a  large  supply  of 
Pood  for  Peace  supplies ,  consisting  of 
corn,  cornmeal,  wheat,  beans,  cooking 
oil  and  rice,  and  a  large  supply  of 
fertiliser 
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TABLE  I 

CASH  RESOURCES  POR  THE  FINANCING  OP  THE 
STRATEGIC  HAMLETS  CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM* 


Amount 

(in  millions  of  #V.  N.) 

Appropriations  from  the 

National  Budget  (Fiscal 

Year  1961-1962) 

100 

Contributions  of  private 
citizens  and  organizations 

45 

U.  S.  aid  (fiscal  year  1961- 
1962) 

730 

Counterpart  fund  for  operations 
“Binh-Minh “  (Sunrise)  and 
"Hai-Yen"  (Sea  Swallow)  and 
aid  to  strategic  hamleta 
in  provinces  damaged  by 
storm  Babs 

58 

Total 

933 

Additional  funds  1962-1963 

National  Budget  (fiscal 
year  1962-1963) 

300 

Australian  aid 

90 

German  aid 

lil.25 

Total 

471.25 

*  Source :  ylet  Naa  ggm,  Special  Issue  Commemorating 

the  First  Tear  of  Strategic  Hamlets,  loc.  eit.. 
April  17,  1963. 


(5,950  bags  of  corn;  €,231  bogs  of 
cornmeal;  135 « 402  bags  of  Wheat; 

2,810  bag*  of  b «»ans;  44, 657  tins 
of  cooking  oil;  225  bag*  of  rica.) 

According  to  an  unofficial  so  urea,  tba  amount  of  funds 

earmarked  for  tha  construction  of  atratagic  hamlets  for 

fiscal  year  1962-1963  was  two  billion  piastres;  the  U.  6 

government  contributed  1  billion,  and  tha  raat  was  from 

Vietnamese  sources* 

iv.  -physical"  Progress  Achieved. 


The  construction  program  of  strategic  hamlets  started 
early  in  1962  and  was  expected  to  be  completed  in  early 
1964.  The  total  number  of  strategic  hamlets  planned  for 
the  whole  country  is  11,864.  Soma  "physical "  progress  had 
been  achieved  in  the  program.  According  to  the  progress 
report  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  in  Charge  of 
Strategic  Hamlets,  a  total  nusher  of  5,917  hamlets  were 
completed  by  April  14,  1963,  one  year  after  the  launching 
of  the  program,  ibis  represented  nearly  fifty  percent  of 
the  strategic  hamlets  planned,  housing  8,150,187,  or 
fifty-nine  percent  of  the  country's  13,813,000  population. 
In  addition,  2,659  ware  under  construction.  Sines  the 
security  situation  in  central  Viet  Ham  was  relatively 
better  than  in  the  southern  area,  construction  of  strategic 
hamlets  in  the  central  province?  showed  the  most  remarkable 
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progress.  The  area's  seventeen  provinces,  by  April,  1963, 
had  3,021  completed  hamlets ,  representing  fifty -eight 
percent  of  the  planned  total  of  hamlets  (5,167),  in  caspari- 
son  with  2,092  hamlets  completed  in  the  southern  area's 
twenty-three  provinces,  representing  forty-eight  percent 
of  the  planned  total. 

The  total  number  of  inhabitants  living  in  strategic 
hamlets  in  the  central  area  was  sixty-six  percent  of  the 
area's  total  population,  while  in  the  southern  area,  the 
corresponding  figure  was  only  fifty-five  percent.  Six 
provinces  in  central  Viet  ham  led  the  list  of  population 
percentages  living  in  strategic  hamlets t  Ninh-Thuan, 

98.75  percent;  Quang-Tin,  96.65  percent;  Blnh-Vhuan,  86.3 
percent;  Quang-Ngai,  84  percent;  Pbu-Yan,  83.5  percent;  and 
Khanh-Hoa,  83  percent. 

In  the  southern  area,  Gia-Dinh  Province  ranked  first 
with  83.2  percent,  followed  by  Vinh-Binh,  72  percent;  Vinh- 
Long,  71  percent;  and  Long-Xhanh,  70  percent.  Table  II, 
page  33,  shows  the  number  of  completed  and  planned  strategic 
hamlets,  strategic  hamlets  under  construction,  number  of 
inhabitants  in  strategic  hamlets,  and  total  population. 

By  October,  1963,  the  late  President,  in  his  address 
to  the  National  Assembly,  claimed  that  of  11,864  projected 
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strategic  hamlets,  0,600  wn  already  built  and  10*5  Billion 

10 

peasants  vers  grouped  In  than. 

Thcsse  figures  are,  however,  to  be  used  with  caution, 
itee y  eery  frost  one  official  document  to  another  and  thus 
uy  not  represent  the  real  progress  achieved  in  the  program. 
It  was  reported  that  in  too  many  places,  local  officials, 
in  order  to  neat  the  strict  achievement  targets  posted  by 
Kgo  Dinh-aibu,  the  prime  mover  of  the  progi.an,  just  threw 
up  bamboo  fences  and  barbed -wire,  forced  people  to  move  in, 
and  announced  that  their  hamlets  were  reedy,  in  many  pieces, 
it  was  believed  that  acme  hamlets  existed  only  on  paper. 

As  will  be  seen  later  on,  the  internet  of  the  government  Jn 
the  control  of  territory  and  in  spreading  the  number  of 
strategic  hamlets  with  little  regard  to  their  "viability" 
and  "defense  capability"  accounted  to  soma  extent  for  the 
failure  of  a  good  number  of  strategic  hamlets. 


10 


’Time,  October  18,  1963,  p.  44 
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APPENDIX  I 

strategic  mam.  .mLesma..  mmxna. 

In  principle,  strategic  hamlets  are  to  be  built  all 
over  the:  country .  The  war  situation,  however,  prevent*  the 
implementation  of  the  program  for  the  entire  country.  The 
present  security  situation  in  the  rural  areas  of  Viet  Nam 
is  characterised  by  the  existence  of  three  cones:  the 
security  zone  under  the  full  control  of  the  government, 
the  &emi -security  zone  with  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  government 
competing  for  control  and  influence,  and  the  third  zone  ifi 
-he  “enemy"  zone,  totally  or  dominantly  controlled  by  the 
Viet  Cong.  This  zone  consists  mostly  of  frontier  regions 
and  mountainous  and  forest  regicas  in  Southern  Viet  Nam 
and  the  highlands  of  Central  Viet  Nam,  and  the  swampy  areas 
of  the  Mekong  Delta  where  they  have  secret  bases  and  their 
own  "combat  villages."  In  Viet  Cong-controlled  regions, 
there  are  impediments  to  the  establishment  of  strategic 
hamlets  whose  basic  objective,  according  to  government 
authorities,  is  to  promote  economic  and  social  development 
as  well  as  self-defense  in  rural  areas.  They  are  constructed 
mainly  in  the  security  zone  and  semi '-security  zones.  In  the 
so-called  ’’enemy  cone,"  other  typos  of  hamlets  are 
constructed:  combat  honlets  (Ap  Chien-Dau)  .  'Itoeir  specific 
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jpUZpGoO  is  mSiiH  to  jO  piTiviafAAy  ialXxi.au;  jf,  wiii»«u  wiisidvri-* 
tions  taking  secondary  importance,. 

Tbs*  construction  off  combat  hamlets  •  tat  tad  with  large- 
scale  military  operations  in  Viet  cong-controlled  areas. 
Parallel  to  military  operations,  various  government  agencies 
would  combine  thalr  efforts  in  the  construction  of  cowibet 
hamlets.  People  living  scatter^'  in  the  region  are  regrouped 
into  selected,  fortified  area#.  Defense  positions  are  set 
up  and  the  population  is  organised  into  combat  wits, 
trained  and  armed,  other  matters  such  as  building  houses, 
drafting  village  by-laws,  electing  representatives  and 
organizing  civic  associations  cannot  but  he  placed  secondary 
to  the  problem  of  defense  and  survival. 

The  combat  hamlets  are  said  to  differ  from  strategic 
hamlets  in  many  respects;  if  strategic  hamlets  serve  not  only 
the  military  purpose  but  also  the  promotion  of  social, 
economic,  and  political  development  in  villages  and  hamlets, 
the  combat  hamlet's  purpose  is  predominantly  military.  (But 
in  fact,  in  a  good  number  of  strategic  hamlets,  the  political 
economic,  and  social  objectives  are  still  taking  second 
place  to  military  objectives.)  The  defense  of  the  strategic 
hamlet:  t alias  primarily  on  its  militia  units  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  that  during  the  construction  period  (3  to  4  weeks)  it 
depends  on  outside  forces,  mainly  civil  guards  and  regular 
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twits  for  its  tb*  cgsfeat  haslet ,  as  tbs  £±hs*  uwhi 

counts  on  both  ths  hamlet's  sortxit  units  and  regular  units 
for  a  such  longs?  ported  of  tins.  Zn  strategic  hamlets, 
peasants  in  most  oases  renaia  in  their  previous  hanlets, 
vith  the  exception  of  cases  there  pncfia  living  iu  fnr-ef S 
and  Isolated  areas  are  transferred  to  strategic  hamlets?  the 
construct  ion  of  combat  haslets,  on  the  ether  hand,  involves 
the  mass  regrouping  of  population.  Zf  strategic  hamlets  are 
■ore  or  less  self-sufficient  economically  and  financially, 
combat  hamlets  depend  entirely  upon  governmental  osonoole 
and  financial  assistance  at  least  during  the  initial  period. 
It  is  said  that  the  coefcat  hamlets  will  be r erne  strategic 
hamlets  with  ths  gradual  iaprovesnnt  of  security  conditions 
in  these  areas. 

the  strategic  haslets  and  combat  hamlets  systems  are 
considered  as  two  "belts"  designed  to  unesow  ths  Viet 
Cong’s  subversive  activities.  Am  strategic  hamlet  is 
expected  to  deprive  the  Viet  Cong  of  thair  sources  of 
recruits  and  food  supplies,  and  to  isolate  than  free  the 
rural  a usees;  ths  systen  of  combat  hamlets,  erected  deep 
in  connunist  areas,  in  the  highland  of  cMtntral  Vint  Bast 
and  in  forest  and  swampy  regions  in  Southern  Viet  Bon,  is 
expected  to  male  it  sore  difficult  for  Vint  Cong 
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Infiltration  into  south  vi*t  through  the 
Corridor  and  to  discourage  movements  between  their  bu«i 
and  rural  areas.  As  will  ba  scan  later,  in  general  the 
system  of  combat  hamlets  has  not  been  working  well.1,1 
Tha  fact  that  they  are  erected  deep  in  Communist  areas 
far  from  government  posts «  in  difficult  positions  to  secure 
supplies  and  reinforcements ,  make  them  highly  vulnerable  to 
Viet  Cong  attacks.  Moreover,  a  good  percentage  of  people 
regrouped  from  Viet  Cong  areas  may  be  “Communist -intoxicated!" j 
the  “oppressive"  and  “arbitrary"  attitude  of  local  officials 
with  regard  to  the  "forced1"  transfer  of  people  may  make  the 
theme  of  Bed  propagandists  that  they  are  regrouped  into 
"concentration  camps"  more  convincing.  All  this  makes  the 
defense  of  combat  hamlets  all  the  more  difficult.  Ibis 
has  been  the  experience  of  the  past  few  months.  A  good 
number  of  hasdets  were  attacked  and  ovarwhelaed  by  the 
Viet  Cong. 

i 

i 


J  Some  progress,  however,  has  been  reported  cotyi^ln? 
the sy#t of  combat  hamlets  in  the  highlands  of  Central 
Viet  uam. 
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APPODXX  ZZ 


On  the  occasion  of  tbs  first  anniversary  of  the  laitia 

tion  of  tbs  strategic  hamlets  program,  tbs  President  of  tbs 

Republic  proclaimed  the  enactment  of  the  "Chieu  Hoi*  policy 

throughout  the  country,  the  objective  of  which  is  to  welcome 

ax -Viet  Cong  guerrillas  wishing  to  return  to  their  "normal* 

life  and  to  rally  to  the  side  of  the  national  government* 

It  is  believed  that  the  average  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  are 

merely  frustrated  peasants  or  villagers,  and  fsw  are  fight - 

13 

ing  for  any  strong  basic  idea.  The  majority  were  either 
bought,  deceived,  or  forced,  by  terrorist  methods,  into 
Joining,  end  only  the  leaders  and  hard-core  communist  cadres 
are  driven  by  any  strong  Ideological  conviction.  The 
campaign  aims  primarily  at  tbs  first  group  of  Viet  Cong 
guerrillas  who,  weary  of  their  clandestine  life  and  the 


12Als©  celled  "Movement  to  Regroup  Misled  Msmbers  of 
the  Resistance,  or  "Phong  Vrao  Chiou-Tap  Khang -Chian  Las 

Duong." 


^government  authorities  seam  to  have  underestimated 
the  ability  of  Viet  Cong  propagandists  to  transform  those 
"frustrated"  peasants  into  Vlat  Ceng  fanatic  guerrillas . 
Most  of  the  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  seen  to  be  highly 
motivated.  Shay  seen  to  he  fighting  with  the  conviction 
that  they  will  get  hatter  economic,  social,  and  educational 
conditions  promised  them  by  the  communists. 
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uwaiwi  iiairMnwDc  ox  stepped-up  government  Military 
M-ntiess,  arc  sspoctsd  to  U  mw«  aagtr  to  return  to  the 
national  cauaa. 

ft*  campaign  haa  ita  autacadtnta  In  Viet  van  and  other 
countries,  such  aa  in  Malaya  and  the  Philippines.  In 
Malaya,  during  its  struggle  against  the  CosMunists,  a 
similar  campaign  had  been  used,  leaflets,  Which  served  as 
safe  conduct  for  the  guerrillas,  were  dropped  in  enemy 
senes,  urging  then  to  rally  to  the  government's  cause.  The 
campaign  was  said  to  be  successful. 

In  1932,  a  clemency  policy  also  was  proclaimed  by 
the  Preach  la  Indochina.  Pranco-Vietaamess  clemency  committees 
were  formed  to  welcome  returnees  from  the  Viet  Mlnh  sone. 

Prench  aircraft  dropped  toms  of  " return-leaflets " 
in  enemy  sones,  urging  the  guerrillas  to  return  to  the 
Pranco-Vietnamese  sons  with  these  leaflete  as  aafs  conducts. 

The  program  had  failed  miserably,  ironically  anough,  the 
policy  was  initiated  at  the  time  whoa  tba  Preach  were  about 
to  lose;  the  Delta  of  North  Vlot  Mam  waa  almost  lost  to  the 
Viet  Mlnh,  sad  Prench  forces  wars  on  the  brink  of  their 
defeat  at  Diaa  Sian  lhu« ,  m  tha  ayes  of  the  vietssmeos  In 
general,  and  tha  Viet  Mlnh  fighters  is  particular,  who  were 
fighting  for  "national  inda pandance,  freedom  and  democracy, " 
the  Prench  were  always  imperialist  foreign  invaders  trying 
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to  regain  their  control  over  Viet  Man.  Moreover,  there 
were  no  definite  plane  for  the  reeettlenent  of  returneee 
from  viet  Minh  sonee  by  the  Pranco-Vietnamese  authorities . 

With  regard  to  the  "open -arms"  policy,  each  strategic 
haslet  lias  its  own  "Chleu-Hoi"  coomltte*  welcoming  those 
guerrillas  who  want  to  return  and  serve  the  national  cause. 
Prior  to  W.' venter ,  1963.  the  "open-erne"  policy  was  conducted 
by  a  central  sub-connittee  created  by  the  Interdepartmental 

t 

Coanittee  In  Charge  of  Strategic  Banlets  and  rasponsible 
for  the  operation  of  "Chiau-Hoi"  centers  establishad  In 
cities,  towns,  and  provinces.  The  presidential  proclamation 
and  various  instructions  to  follow  by  "Chitu-Boi"  cadres  era 
printed  on  snail  laaflata  to  ha  distributed  throughout  the 
country.  The  leaflets  also  serve  as  safe  conduct  peases 
for  coosBunist  returnees. 

Viat  Cong  returnees  ars  given  the  nairlsun  opportunity 
to  atone  for  their  former  conduct  by  cooperating  with  tha 
government  in  denouncing  the  Viet  Cong,  urging  other 
guerrillas  to  return,  or  giving  inforaation  laadlag  to  tha 
capture  of  Viet  Cong  cadres,  of  arms  and  equipment,  and 
by  taxing  part  in  the  national  reconstruction  program. 

14 Printed  at  the  bottom  of  the  leaflet  are  these  words i 
"Take  this  leaflet  to  all  “Chieu-Boi"  canters  and  you  will 
be  kindly  welcomed." 
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Returnees  axe  to  be  classified  into  various  categories,  and 
the  majority  of  the  "disillusioni  d“  rank  and  file  will  pass 
through  a  two  or  three-^eek  registration  period.  They  are 
then  allowed  either  to  return  to  their  familias  or  to 
reside  in  strategic  hamlets,  the  only  condition  being  that 
their  relatives  assume  responsibility  for  them,  and  that 
strategic  hastleta  committees  agree  to  accept  them.  They 
will  be  provided  with  ways  and  means  to  start  their  "new 
life." 

There  are  special  procedures  fo-  dsaling  with  other 
categories,  such  as  top-level  Communist  cadres,  and  rank 
and  file  cadres.  Sven  those  accused  of  serious  crimus  are 
to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  atone  by  helping  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  special  and  dangerous  works,  and  in  contriving 
the  return  of  guerrilla  weapons.  All  will  be  given  the 
fairest  possible  treatment,  and  the  opportunity  to  us* 
their  skills  and  abilities  to  help  the  nation,  while  at  the 

same  time  denouncing  international  conaualeib,  and  appealing 

is 

to  their  former  guerrilla  associates  to  surrender. 

15 roll owing  i;  an  excerpt  from  the  Presidential 
Proclamation  of  Open-Arm:*  t  “Inspired  by  the  Ideal  of 
respect  for  the  human  being  which  is  based  on  the  spirit 
of  justice  and  charity,  the  Chieu-Roi  Campaign  provide* 
for  appropriate  measures  In  favor  of  all  those  men  and 
woman  who— deceived,  exploited  or  enrolled  by  force  by 
the  communists — have  a  now  awareness  and  decided  from  today 
to  rally  to  the  side  of  the  national  government.* 


Although  it  i«  -till  toe  early  to  evaluate  f*s 

effectiveness  of  the  program,  soma  programs  ws*  r  sport  ad 
in  th®  "open -ax  no*"  policy. 

The  number  of  returnees  from  Viet  Cong-c on trolled 
areas  was  increasing.  According  to  a  report  of  the  Civic 
Action  Department,  during  the  period  from  February  16  to 
April  10,  1963,  there  were  2,787  returnees  turning  them¬ 
selves  in  in  strategic  haunlete.  By  April  24,  the  total 

16 

number  of  "returnees"  was  reported  at  3,674.  The  majority 


"Those  having  families  end  means  of  subsistence  will 
be  authorized  to  re Join  their  families,  or  to  reslda  in  the 
hamlet  of  their  choice,  subject  only  to  the  approval  of  the 
Administrative  coamittee. 

"Those  having  no  mean*  of  subsistence  nor  family 
support  can  be  assured  or  the  assistance  of  the  Government. 

"Those  having  skills  and  ability— after  a  period  where 
they  become  conscious  of  the  requirements  of  the  National 
Cause,  during  which  thry  will  have  proven  by  concrete  acts 
their  total  detachsmnt  from  communism — will  see  their 
services  accepted. 

"Those  who  have  trespassed  against  the  law  and  who 
have  already  been  condemned,  or  Who  are  subject  to  court 
trial,  will  have  the  opportunity  to  amend  and  to  redeem 
themselves  by  meritorious  patriotic  acts  which  will  enable 
them  to  benefit  from  measures  of  indulgence  or  pardon." 

^Tlmas  of  Viet  Mam,  May  12,  1963,  pp.  9-10. 
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of  the  returnees  were  from  the  western  provinces  of  Southern 
Viet  Nam.  The  returnees  were  Viet  Cong  military  end  political 
cadree,  Viet  Cong  Liaison  Agents,  former  defectors  from 
government  forces,  people  joining  the  Viet  Cong  to  avoid 
military  service  in  the  National  Army,  people  kidnapped  by 
the  Viet  Cong,  and  peasants  living  in  Viet  Cong  bases  who 
represented  the  majority  of  the  returnees  (see  Table  III) . 

The  Civic  Action  Department  also  reported  that  the  returnees 
have  given  information  leading  to  the  capture  of  enemy 
terrorists  and  important  documents,  and  that  their  informa¬ 
tion  has  helped  the  armed  forces  launch  some  successful 
attacks  against  Viet  Cong  bases.  On  April  15,  1963,  a 
ranger  company,  upon  information  frost  a  returnee,  launched 
a  successful  raid  on  a  Viet  Cong  base  at  Loc-Khanh  village 
in  Binh-Long  Province;  so  Klen-Oiang,  a  returnee  ex-Viet 
Cong  platoon  commander,  helped  the  armed  forces  at  Kien-  * 
Oiang  launch  an  operation  which  destroyed  a  Viet  Cong  base 
at  Hon -doc. 

Gu  the  basis  of  ttos  number  of  returnees  recorded  in 
the  first  half  of  1963,  the  program  was  hailed  by  govern¬ 
ment  authorities  as  a  conplste  success,  some  optimistic 
American  military  observers,  on  the  basis  of  the  "improve¬ 
ment  in  the  rate  of  enemy  defection,"  claimed  that  the 
military  tide  was  “turning  to  our  favor."  This,  however. 
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«*»»•  to  bo  z  too  optimistic  view,  On  the  one  hand,  than* 
official  figures  sesssH  to  have  boon  grossly  in  flat  so  for 
propaganda  purposes,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  number  of 
returnees  was  impressive,  the  number  of  arms  and  ammunition 
brought  back  by  them  was  insignificant  (see  Table  IV) .  A 
good  number  of  peasants  did  not  voluntarily  return  to 
strategic  hamlets  but  were  forced  to  settle  there  upon 
clearing  operations  of  the  armed  forces  in  Viet  Cong- 
controlled  areas.  The  number  of  Viet  Cong  cadres  represented 
a  rather  small  percentage  of  total  returnees. 

Aftsr  the  overthrow  of  the  Diem  government,  the  appeal 
of  the  new  "revolutionary “  government  has  resalted  in 
increasing  numbers  of  returnees  from  Communist  zones.  As 
of  May,  1964,  the  number  of  returnees  amounted  to  almost 
14,000.  During  the  period  from  May  10  to  May  16  alone,  the 
number  of  returnees  amounted  to  1,367.  However,  out  of 
this  amount,  the  number  of  Viet  Cong  was  only  95,  consist¬ 
ing  of  guerrillas,  political  cadras,  and  village  cadres 
(including  a  second  lieutenant,  a  deputy  commander,  a  squad 
leader,  and  two  dsputy  squad  leaders);  they  brought  with 
them  20  rifles,  9  grenades,  one  Thompson,  and  one  carbine. 

Although  the  success  of  the  “Chieu-Hoi"  program  waa 
limited,  in  order  to  avoid  possible  adverse  effects  of  the 
program,  the  Red  propagandists  were  reported  to  have  under¬ 
taken  an  anti -Chieu-Hoi  campaign.  Guerrillas  and  peasants 
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TABLE'  IV 

VEAPG&S  SKCHKEiT  BACK  BY  KKSUJtiSI'BlSS* 


Types 

Up  to  April  10,  1961 

Submachine  guns 

Pistols 

1 

3 

Carbines 

1 

Rifles 

21 

Shotguns 

1 

Mines 

1 

Hand  grenades 

Total 

70 

♦Sources  Viet  Mam  Press.  special  Issue,  op.  clt„. 
p.  19. 


in  Viet  Cong-controlled  areas  were  forbidden  to  read  leaf¬ 
lets  dropped  by  government  aircraft.  Tfco  e  found  in 
possession  of  government  leaflets  were  subject  to  severe 
punishment.  The  principal  theme  of  Viet  Cong  propagandists 
concerning  the  MChi«u~Boi”  program  has  been  that  it  is  a 
trap:  that  the  government  killed  all  Communist  members  and 
senior  cadres  who  returned  to  the  government's  aide;  and 
that  most  of  the  returnees  were  tortured  and  put  In  *concen~ 
tration  camps"  (strategic  hamlets  and  combat  hamlets). 

It  should  be  noted  that  although  the  Diem  government 
promised  complete  amnesty  rad  a  safe  return  home  to  the 
guerrila  fighters,  still  there  see® ad  to  b<a  limitations  to 
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17 

the  surrender  appeal.  This  could  be  a  factor  responsible 
for  the  limited  number  of  returnees  during  the  period.  For 
such  a  plan  to  be  successful,  than,  the  promises  of  complete 
amnesty  should  be  kept  and  all  limitations  be  removed. 
Otherwise,  the  plan  may  lose  its  appeal  to  those  meditating 
a  return  to  the  side  of  the  government. 


17 

This  is  reflected  in  this  statement  of  the  original 
plan:  "We  must  destroy  all  persons  in  this  category  (hard¬ 
core  Communist  cadres)." 


-’HAP TER  III 


EXPECTED  MILITARY  EFFECTS  OF  THE  STRATEGIC  HAMLETS 

SYSTEM 

This  chapter  is  concerned  with  a  discussion  of  the 
strategy  and  tactics  of  the  Communists  and  the  expected 
effects  of  the  system  of  strategic  hamlets  as  a  possible 
answer  to  Communist  strategy.  A  brief  account  is  also 
presented  of  the  Communist  forces  in  South  Viet  Nam  and 
their  organization;  a  knowledge  of  their  forces  and  organi¬ 
zation  would  throw  some  light  on  the  type  of  warfare  being 
waged  by  them. 

I.  The  Communists  in  South  Viet  Nam. 

1.  Military  organization. 

In  general,  the  military  forces  of  the  Viet  Cong  are 
organized  on  the  pattern  of  the  Viet-Minh  forces  during  the 
resistance  against  the  French.  They  fall  into  three  cate¬ 
gories;  the  local  militia  (Dan-Quan  Du-Kich) j  the  regional 
units  (Dia-Phuong  Quan) ;  and  the  regular  units  (Chu-Luc-quan) . 

The  local  militia  is  the  lowest  echelon  of  the  Viet 
Cong  military  organization.  They  are  part-time  guerrillas, 
selected  from  among  local  people,  levied  for  only  auxiliary 
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military  duties  and  returning  to  their  daily  jobs  afterwards. 
They  receive  no  pay  for  their  duties.  They  are  farmers, 
fishermen,  or  day-laborers  by  day  and  guerrillas  by  night. 

The  Dan-quan  Du-kich  operates  at  squad  and  platoon  level. 

Its  task,  primarily,  is  to  lay  small  local  ambushes,  to 
sabotage  roads  and  dikes,  and  to  provide  supplies  and  intelli¬ 
gence  to  the  Dia-Phuong-Qu  n  and  Chu-Luc-quan.  The  local 
militia  is  very  lightly  armed.  Each  squad  and  platoon  is 
armed  with  land  mines,  hand  grenades,  a  few  rifles,  sub¬ 
machine  guns,  daggers,  swords,  and  some  rudimentary,  locally- 
made  weapons. 

The  training  of  local  militia  is  provided  by  cadres 
from  regional  units  and  occasionally  from  non-coms  and 
officers  of  regular  units.  Their  training  is  both  milit-iry 

1 

and  political;  the  latter  aspect  seems  to  be  more  important. 
Aside  from  their  occasional  military  duties,  local  militia, 
at  the  same  time,  serve  as  very  effective  propaganda  agents 
and  terrorists,  murdering  village  officials,  school-teachers, 
suspected  informers,  levying  taxes,  exacting  contributions, 
etc.  Some  local  people  join  the  Viet  Cong  voluntarily;  some 

^Hie  training  program  of  local  militia  is  reported  to 
be  thirty  percent  military  and  seventy  percent  political. 
Military  training  seems  to  be  very  rudimentary,  consisting 
of  instructions  in  the  use  of  personal  weapons  as  well  as 
lessons  in  sabotage.  Political  training  consists  primarily 
of  political  indoctrination  and  propaganda.  (See  U.  S. 
Department  of  State's  White  Paper . ) 
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forced  end  threatened  i.itw  juiainy ;  some  join  simply  to 
avoid  harm  done  to  their  However,  after  a  certain 

period  of  political  indoctrination,  these  people  are  usually 
transformed  into  "fanatic"  guerrilla  fighters.  Experienced 
local  militiamen  are  candidates  for  the  regional  units. 

The  regional  units  operate  mostly  within  their  home 
provinces  and  districts,  and  are  better  armed,  trained  and 
organized  than  the  Dan-quan  Du-kich.  The  largest  unit  of 
Dia-Phuong-Quan  is  believed  to  be  the  battalion,  in  each 
province  or  district,  there  are  several  companies  of  Dia- 
Phuong-Quan.  They  receive  small  amounts  In  pay  for  their 
operations.  They,  therefore,  have  to  work  part-time  for  their 
living.  Since  regional  units  consist  primarily  of  candidates 
chosen  from  the  local  militia,  they  thus  have  had  some 
rudimentary  training.  Once  they  join  the  regional  units, 

they  receive  more  intensive  training,  which  consists,  in  the 

2 

main,  of  individual  instructions  and  unit  tactics.  ‘  officers 
of  regular  units  assigned  to  the  regional  units  provide  them 
with  formal  training.  There  ore  "regional  schools"  in  the 
Viet  Cong  secret  bases  throughout  the  country,  instructing 
regional  units  in  the  use  of  more  difficult  and  sophisticated 

2 The  training  program  for  regional  units  seems  to  be 
fifty  percent  military  and  fifty  percent  political.  (See 
White  Paper,  U.  S.  Department  of  State,  op.  cit. ) 
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wedjjuna  nnu  in  -special  skills  and  lower-level,  staff  duties. 

The  responsibilities  of  regional  units  extend  both 
upward  and  downward,  on  the  one  hand,  they  train  and  assist 
the  local  militia.  On  the  other  hand,  they  act  as  a  screen 
for  the  regular  units,  or  Chu-Luc.  Not  only  do  they  consti¬ 
tute  a  reserve  and  supply  reinforcement  to  the  Chu-Luc  quan 
when  needed,  but  they  also  prepare  the  battlefield  for  impend¬ 
ing  operations,  protect  the  Chu-Luc  in  advance  and  retreat, 
and  take  over  some  of  their  defensive  missions.  It  is  these 
regional  units,  or  Dia-Phuong-quan  that  usually  meet  govern¬ 
ment  forces  in  "clearing"  operations,  launch  small  attacks, 
and  ambush  small  government  patrols  and  convoys — they  are 

“mature  guerrillas  who  keep  the  government  forces  off 
3 

balance. " 

The  hard  core  of  the  Viet  Cong  forces  is  the  "Chu-Luc - 
quan,"  stationed  mostly  in  their  secret  bases  and  secured  areas 
(lOiu-an-toan)  throughout  South  Viet  Nam.  They  are  professional 
soldiers,  well-trained,  well -disciplined,  and  thoroughly 
indoctrinated.  Members  of  the  regular  ionite  are  either 
locally  raised,  e.g.,  chosen  from  battle -experienced  regional 
units  or  infiltrated  from  North  Viet  Nam  through  the  Ho-Chi- 

3 

See  G.  K.  Tanhum:  Communist  Revolutionary  Warfare; 

The  Viet  Minh  in  Indochina. 


I 
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Minh  Trail  which . consists  of  jungle  paths  and  a  network  of 
ieiay  oases,  some  of  which  crossed  the  most  difficult  terri¬ 
tory  of  southern  Laos  and  some  of  which  directly  crossed  the 
17th  parallel.  Another  infiltration  route  is  believed  to  be 
from  Red  China  and  North  Viet  Nam  by  ship  to  Sihanoukville, 
the  new  port  of  "neutralist"  Cambodia,  thence  in  junks  to 
the  Mekong  Delta  or  .by  truck  along  Cambodia's  U.  S. -built 
"Friendship  Highway"  and  by  boat  down  the  Mekong  River. 

One  instance  of  Viet  Cong  infiltration  is  the  case  of 

the  battalion  company  led  by  Major  Tran  Quoc  Dan,  who  rallied 

to  the  national  cause  early  in  1963.  Battalion  "60"  of  600 

men  left  Hanoi  on  March  23,  1962,  and  coming  through  the 

Laotian  border,  Joined  Viet  Cong  Regiment  1  in  Central  Viet 

Nam.  Some  of  the  elite  regiments  which  had  been  evacuated 

to  North  Viet  Nam  after  the  signing  of  the  Geneva  Peace  of 

1954,  have  been  identified  as  currently  operating  south  of 

the  17th  parallel, among  them  the  803rd  Regiment  Which 

4 

destroyed  French  Mobile  Group  100;  the  120th  and  126th 
Regiments  operating  in  the  Central  Plateau;  and  Regiment  95, 
which  had  given  the  French  so  much  trouble  in  the  Quang-Tri 
area,  is  believed  to  have  returned  and  operated  in  the  area 
early  in  1962. 


4 

See  Bernard  Fall ;  T  >  Street  Without  Joy. 
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The  number  of  recfular  units  and  military  oa/irpR 
infiltrating  into  south  Viet  Nam  is  reported  to  have  increased 
considerably  since  the  success  of  the  Pathet  Laos  in  Lao s 
which  helped  open  a  relatively  safe  route  for  Viet'  Cong 
infiltration.  ‘The  Viet  Cong  seemed  to  have  used  Laos  as 
a  secure  base  to  prepare  some  of  their  attacks.  Thus, 
some  of  the  Viet  Cong  units  stationed  in  Laos  were  reported 
to  have  played  an  Important  part  in  Viet  Cong  large-scale 
attacks  in  the  Highland  south  of  Kontiun  Province  and  near 
Ban-Me-Thuet  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1961,  and  probably 
in  some  of  their  recent  attacks  in  Quang  Nam  and  Quang  Ngai 
Provinces. 

The  Viet  Cong  regular  units  are  well -trained  and  well- 
equipped.  They  are  armed  mostly  with  French  and  American- 
made  weapons,  most  of  which  were  captured  from  the  South 
Vietnamese  armed  forces.  They  also  rely  upon  additional 
supplies  of  weapons  from  North  Viet  Nam,  brought  to  South 
Viet  Nam  either  through  the  "Ho-Chi-Minh"  trail  or  via  the 
Viet  Cong  seaborne  supply  route  along  the  coast.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  are  rudimentary  weapons  and  equipment  produced 
in  small  shops  in  Viet  Cong  secret  bases  in  South  Viet  Nam, 
but  these  weapons  and  equipment  are  mostly  for  the  use  of 
local  militia  and  regional  units. 


In  order  to  assure  proper  political  and  ideological 
indoctrination  of  troops  and  the  integration  of  military 
actions  with  political  objectives,  there  are  party  organiza¬ 
tions  and  political  commissars  in  military  units,  starting 
from  the  company  up.  Company,  battalion,  and  regiment 
political  commissars  are  in  charge  of  political  matters  of 
their  respective  units.  At  the  present  time,  as  the  Viet 
Cong  still  needs  the  cooperation  of  nationalist  elements, 
the  authority  of  political  commissars  still  seems  to  be 
limited.  There  is  no  political  commissar  at  the  platoon 
level,  but  there  exists  a  party  cell  in  each  platoon  which 
works  closely  with  the  political  commiBsar  at  the  company 
level. 

The  "Chu-buc-quan"  receives  salaries  both  in  money  and 
in  kind,  but  mostly  in  rice.  The  Viet  Cong  seems  to  depend 
entirely  on  local  resources  for  their  food  supplies. 

Salaries  of  regular  units  and  regional  units  come  from  a 
variety  of  sources:  taxes  paid  by  the  local  populace, 
contributions  made  by  farmers,  landlords,  and  plantation 
owners,  etc.  Collecting  taxes  and  contributions  is  not 
violence  per  se ,  but  behind  the  pistol -packing  collectors, 
"looms  terrorism  and  reprisals  if  individuals — especially 
those  better-off — do  not  pay  or  contribute."  Transportation 
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merit  officials  are  sometimes  Irldnapped  tor  ransom.  imee , 

the  Viet  Cong  stop  passenger-bUBes  and  take  money,  jewels, 
and  valuables  from  passengers.  When  money  is  not  available, 
the  Viet  Cong  issues  some  type  of  "war  bonds"  as  salaries  to 
soldiers  and  as  promises  to  pay  the  peasants  for  their  rice. 

The  Communist  military  forces  in  south  Viet  Nam  are 
reported  to  have  increased  very  rapidly,  especially  since 
1961.  Prior  to  1956,  the  Communist  forces  in  South  Viet 
Nam  consisted  of  a  number  of  guerrilla  units  and  a  number 
of  regular  units  which,  instead  of  being  evacuated  to  North 
Viet  Nam  under  the  terras  of  the  Geneva  Peace,  were  simply 
transferred  to  secret  bases  which  they  had  built  in  remote 
and  difficult  areas  of  the  Central  High  Plateau  and  in  forest 
and  swampy  regions  of  Southern  Viet  Nam  during  the  resistance 
against  the  French,.  From  1956  to  1961,  it  was  estimated 
that  Viet  Cong  regular  units  in  South  Viet  Nam  had  increased 
from  3,000  to  9,000,  organized  into  thirty  battalions,  in 
provinces  and  districts,  there  were  more  than  8,000  regional 
combatants.  In  1963,  the  number  of  viet  Cong  Chu-luc  was 
estimated  from  25,000  to  30,000.  The  largest  known  Viet  Cong 

5 

regular  unit  is  the  regiment.  Regular  battalions  are  usually 

5I11 -defined  larger  units  such  as  a  1st  "liberation 
division"  and  CK-I  (combat-zone  I)  were  also  reported  by 
government  sources. 
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numbered  from  50?  upward,  the  highest-known  number  being  504, 
with  the  component  companies  being  numbered  from  200  upward. 
Some  Viet  Cong  battalions  are  named  after  national  heroes, 
thus  ly-thuong-Ktet  battalion  in  Vinh  Long  Province  and 
Tay-Son  Battalion  near  Qui-Nhon.6  Theae  regular  unite  are 
stationed  mostly  in  numerous  Viet  Cong  bases  throughout  the 
country,  among  them,  U-Minh,  Dong-Thap,  Zone  UD" ,  Long-Xuyen, 
Duong-Minh  Chau,  in  Southern  Viet  Nam,  and  Do-Xa,  Kon-Ha- 
Nung,  To-Hap,  Trung-Mang,  Mang-Xim,  Aro,  Bong-Hung,  Dak- 
Bung,  Boun  Dak  Tou,  Tho-lo,  Dak  Nam  and  Chuy  leya,  etc.  in 
the  central  Highland. 

The  over -all  command  of  Viet  Cong  military  forces  lies 
with  two  command  zones:  Inter -zone  5  (Lien-Khu  5)  covers 
central  Viet  Nam  south  of  the  17th  parallel,  and  Inter-zone 
vi  (Lien-Khu  Nam-Bo)  covering  Southern  Viet  Nam  (south  Viet 
Nam  proper,  previously  called  Cochin-China) . 

In  1961,  Inter-zone  5  was  under  the  command  of  Brigadier 
General  Nguyen  Don,  under  the  direction  of  Tran  Luong,  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Lao-Dong  Party.  Inter-zone  VI 
was  under  the  command  of  Nguyen  I-Iuu  Xuyen,  under  the  political 
direction  of  Mui  cue.  Their  operations  were  in  turn 


6See  Bernard  Pall,  The  Two  Viet-Nams,  op.  cit.,  p.  352. 
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coordinated  £>y  a  "Committee  for  Supervision  of  the  south"  ' 
of  the  T.ao—nrmrf  p?rty,  ar.d  located  in  Sanui  (capital  of 
North  Viet  Nam) .  The  committee  is  in  charge,  among  other 
things,  of  determining  the  objectives  and  general  plans  for 
Viet  Cong  operations,  determining  zones  of  action  for  regular 
units,  and  coordinating  Viet  Cong  propaganda  and  intelligence 
activities . 

2 .  Political  and  administrative  organization. 

The  Communists  in  South  Viet  Nam  have  been  careful 
ii.  concealing  their  hands  in  their  plan  to  institute  a 
Communist  regime  in  South  Viet  Nam.  They  have  been  careful 
to  disguise  ox  soft-pedal  their  purely  Communist  objectives 
and  always  to  emphasize  nationalist  and  reform  Ideas  in  order 
to  attract  members  of  nationalist  parties  in  opposition  to 
the  government  of  the  Republic,  and  to  win  the  support  of  the 
general  population.  Late  in  1960,  "The  National  Liberation 
front"  was  created,  associating  a  number  of  political  parties 
and  organizations,  among  them  the  Democratic  Party  of  Viet 
Nam  and  the  Socialist  Radical  Party.  The  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Liberation  Front  has,  on  paper,  the  political  control 

7  In  1961,  the  "Committee  for  Supervision  of  the  South" 
included  Le  Due  Tho,  a  Politburo  member;  Pham  Hung,  a  top 
guerrilla  leader  in  Southern  Viet  Nam  prior  to  1954;  and 
Brigadier  General  Nguyen  van  Vinh,  an  alternate  member  of 
the  Lao  Dong's  Central  committee. 
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is  headed  by  Nguyen  Huu  Tho,  a  left-wing  lawyer  in  Saigon. 
Political  parties  and  organizations  under  the  Liberation 
Front  v/ere  in  fact  controlled  either  directly  or  indirectly 
by  Lao  Dong  Party's  cadres?  various  other  political  organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  youth  associations,  agricultural  associations, 
and  associations  of  university  and  high  school  students  were 
also  controlled  and  directed  by  Communist  Party  members.  The 
intention  of  the  Viet  Cong  to  attract  nationalist  elements 
whose  cooperation  they  still  need  is  also  reflected  in  the 
presence  of  non-Communiat  members  in  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Liberation  Front  which  is  dominated  by  Communist 
elements. 

in  January,  1962,  a  "branch"  of  the  Lao-Dong  Party  was 
officially  created  in  South  Viet  Nam,  disguised  under  the  name 
of  “People's  Revolutionary  Party"  (Nhan  Dan  each  Mang  Dang). 
Behind  the  Liberation  Front,  the  show  is  believed  to  be  run 
entirely  by  the  Nhan  Dan  each  Mang  Dang,  which  in  turn  is 
under  the  over-all  control  of  the  Lao-Dong  Party. 

The  administrative  mechanism  of  the  inter-zone  is  run 
by  an  inter -zone  executive  committee  of  about  ten  members. 

Q 

other  members  of  the  committee  include  Nguyen  Van  Hieu, 
leader  of  the  Radical  Socialist  Party  of  Viet  Nam,  I hung  Van 
cung,  Chairman  of  the  south  Vietnamese  "Peace  Committee," 

Huynh  Tan  Phat,  secretary  General  of  the  "Democratic  Party." 
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Each  inter-zone  is  subdivided  into  four  inter -provinces  (Lien- 
Tinh) ,  each  covering  four  or  mare  provinces  and  the  special 
zone  of  Saigon,  each  administered  by  Inter-Provincial  Committees. 
From  the  province  to  the  village,  the  administrative  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Viet  Cong  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  government  of 
the  Republic,  with  provincial  committees  (Tinh-uy) ,  District 
Committees  (Huyen-uy)  and  Village  Councils  (Hoi-Dong-Xa) . 

In  Viet  Cong-controlled  areas,  they  also  have  their  own  combat 
villages  (Thon  Trang  Chlen-Dau) . 

II.  Strategy  and  Tactics  of  the  Communists. 

The  war  in  South  Viet  Nam  is  not  a  war  in  the  classical 
sense,  not  a  contest  of  strength  between  two  regular  armies 
with  fixed  battle-lines  and  front  and  rear  positions.  It  is 
not  fought  with  conventional  warfare  methods.  It  is  a  war 
in  which  victory  and  defeat  seem  to  depend  not  only  on  modern 
armed  forces,  weapons,  and  equipment,  but  primarily  on  the 
“mind  and  he^rt"  of  the  untire  population.  It  is  a 
“revolutionary  war"  interlocking  military,  political,  social, 
and  economic  efforts,  in  which  the  enemy  tries  to  destroy 
the  entire  political,  economic,  administrative,  and  military 
structure  of  the  present  regime  and  to  institute  a  Communist 
system  of  governme.  v  through  the  manipulation  of  the  general 
population — above  ail,  the  rural  mass--and  the  use  of  irregular 
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With  irregular  warfare  methods,  t!  '  communists  hav* 
been  doing  well  against  the  armed  forces  of  the  Republic  of 
Viet  Nam  which,  though  far  superior  to  the  communists  in  men, 
weapons,  and  equipment,  have  until  recently  been  trained 
primarily  for  conventional  warfare,  unfit  for  the  new  type 
of  warfare  waged  by  the  enemy. 

To  the  Viet  Cong,  the  present  struggle  is  necessarily 
a  long,  protracted  war,  since,  as  stated  by  Vo  Nguyen  Oiap, 
one  of  the  prime  strategists  of  protracted  warfare,  "only  a 
long-term  war  could  enable  us  to  utilize  to  the  maximum  our 
political  trump  cards,  to  overcome  our  national  handicap  and 
to  transform  our  weakness  into  strength."  The  strategy  of 
the  Communists  is  one  of  attrition,  with  all  efforts,  military 
and  non-military,  designed  to  defeat  the  enemy  by  paralyzing 
his  over-all  administrative  mechanism  and  wearing  down  and 
destroying  little  by  little  his  armed  forces.  This  over-all 
strategy  is  carried  out  through  three  principal  stages.  The 
first  stage  is  devoted  to  the  organization  and  consolidation 
of  their  underground  structure,  using  a  systematic  propaganda 
system  to  win  the  support  of  the  rural  mass,  recruiting  new 
cadres,  training  guerrillas  and  regional  and  regular  units, 
with  limited  guerrilla  activities  to  create  a  "revolutionary" 
atmosphere  and  keep  at  a  high  level  the  spirit  of  their 
cadres.  During  the  second  stage,  guerrilla  activities  sure 
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machinery  of  the  government-  tr*  rural  areas,  replacing  it 
with  their  own  secret  network?  new  bases  are  established 
and  old  bases  strengthened;  and  with  the  growth  of  their 
"Dia-Phuong"  and  “Chu-luc"  units,  they  would  start  a  war 
of  movement  (Van -Dong -Chien)  in  combiration  with  guerrilla 
operations  to  gradually  wear  out  government  forces,  narrow¬ 
ing  down  government  activities  within  towns  and  cities  and 
provincial  capitals.  Then,  when  the  "ripe  moment"  comes, 
they  would  launch  a  "general  offensive"  (tong  tan  cong) — 
the  final  stage — which  combines  guerrilla,  mobile,  and 
positional  warfare  to  defeat  their  enemy. 

The  first  stage  seemed  to  have  lasted  roughly  from 
the  1954  cease-fire  until  mid-1957,  during  which  time  the 
Communists  seemed  to  devote  themselves  to  consolidating 
their  underground  structure  in  South  Viet  Nam,  recruiting 
new  guerrillas,  reinfiltrating  cadres  and  regular  units  which 
had  been  evacuated  to  North  Viet  Nam  after  the  cease -fire , 
and  organizing  secret  associations  among  local  peasants. 

The  second  phase  seemed  to  have  started  since  mid-1957  with 
the  stepping-up  of  Communist  guerrilla  activities  which  had 
been  planned  to  destroy  the  economic  and  administrative 
structure  of  the  government  in  rural  areas.  Thus,  Viet 
Cong  terrorists  began  killing  village  officials,  the  key 
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links  between  tnr  central  government  and  the  rural  mass, 

creating  a  vacuum  In  rural  areas  suitable  for  the  institution 

of  their  own  secret  administrative  network  in  villages  and 

hamlets.  The  number  of  village  officials  murdered,  negligible 

in  1956-1957,  jumped  to  more  than  700  in  1957,  2,500  in  1959- 

1960,  and  to  about  4,000  from  May,  1960  to  May,  1961.  With 

the  deterioration  of  government  control  in  the  countryside, 

communist  guerrilla  activities  gradually  expanded.  Civil 

guard  units  and  district  headquarters,  as  well  as  small 

government  outposts,  were  attacked;  bridges  were  blown  up; 

roads  and  railroads  were  sabotaged;  and  small  patrols  and 

convoys  were  ambushed.  As  a  result,  government  activities 

were  gradually  narrowed  down  and  confined  to  provincial 

cities  and  district  headquarters.  Thus,  if  until  late  1958 

the  government  was  in  good  control  of  the  rural  areas,  by 

1961  the  Communists  had  extended  their  influence  to  about 

9 

eighty  percent  of  the  countryside.  Since  1959,  the 
Communists,  with  the  growth  of  their  "Chu-luc"  units,  began 
to  engage  in  a  war  of  movement  which,  in  coordination  with 
extensive  local  guerrilla  activities,  is  believed  to  be  a 
means  of  paving  the  way  for  their  future  "general  offensive," 
and  thus  a  greater  number  of  government  outposts  were 

9Robert  Sergliano,  "Viet  Nam:  A  Country  at  War," 

Asian  Survey  (January,  1963) . 


attacked  and  overrun.  Larger* sized  ambushes  were  launched 
against  government  forces.  As  in  the  case  of  guerrilla 
operations,  the  war  of  movement  is  characterized  chiefly 
by  the  absence  of  fixed  fronts,  quick  concentration  for 
action  and  immediate  disengagement  after  fighting.  However, 
if  the  objective  of  guerrilla  operations  is  primarily  to 
keep  the  enemy  oif-ba^ance,  thaw  of  the  war  of  movement  is 
to  destroy  him. 

Communist  tactical  operations  are  baaed  primarily 
upon  mobility,  artful  hiding,  dispersion,  and  surprise. 

On  the  defensive  side,  the  Viet  Cong  always  observes  Mao- 
Tse-Tung's  teaching  that  "if  the  enemy  attacks,  we  retreat; 
if  he  defends,  we  harass;  and  if  he  retreats,  we  attack.” 

Viet  Cong  combat  units  are  either  moving,  hiding,  or  attack¬ 
ing.  Trtiey  are  a  scattered  army  of  elusive  and  mobile  units 
which  present  no  targets  for  their  enemy.  They  usually 
disperse  their  forces  into  small  units,  either  mingling 
with  the  rural  population  or  hiding  in  secret  hideouts. 

They  concentrate  only  when  there  is  order  of  attack.  Mobile  and 
elusive,  they  are  able  either  to  refuse  combat  or  fight 
battles  of  their  own  choosing.  When  encountering  enemy 
forces,  they  fight  only  when  "victory  is  certain"  or  melt 
away  like  "vaporous  ghosts"  when  victory  is  in  doubt.  In 
any  position,  Viet  Cong  units  always  have  careful  plans  for 
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retreat  in  case  of  an  enemy  attack.  They  can  retreat  into 
previously-prepared  hiding  places  in  the  area,  such  as 
specially  constructed  individual  holes,  subterranean  caverns 
and  tunnels,  and  positions  prepared  in  the  hanks  of  rivers 
and  originating  below  the  water  level.  This  tactic  of 
quick  dispersion  and  hiding  has  disappointed  tine  and  again 
large-scale  operations  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  Republic 
of  Viet  Nam.  This  Viet  Cong  tactic  is  made  possible  largely 
by  a  day-to-day  knowledge  of  movements  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  units  provided  to  them  primarily  by  local 
peasants . 

If  the  circumstances  are  such  that  Viet  Cong  units 
are  unable  to  disperse  and  retreat  quickly  and  are  forced 
to  do  battle  with  government  forces,  they  would  assign  a 
small  unit  to  slow  down  the  advance  of  government  forces 
in  order  that  the  rest  of  the  forces  might  retreat.  In 
case  of  encirclement,  they  would  concentrate  their  forces 
on  weakest  wing  of  the  encirclement  forces  and  try  to 
open  a  "blood  path"  of  escape.  Such  an  instance  is  the 
encirclement  of  part  of  a  regular  Viet  Cong  battalion  at 
Thanh-Tan,  in  the  Mekong  Delta,  on  March  28,  1962.  Cornered 
by  a  South  Vietnamese  force  of  two  battalions  and  four 
companies  of  civil  guard  and  self-defense  corps  supported 
by  105  mm.  howitzers  and  patrol  boatu,  they  concentrated 
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their  main  forces  and  broke  through  the  civil  guard  wing 
unprotected  by  friendly  artillery  and  escaped  into  the 
open  country. 

The  Viet  Cong's  offensive  tactic  is  the  well-known 
"one-slow  and  four-fast  actions"  tactic.  This  tactic  has 
been  applied  by  the  Viet  Cong  in  ambushes  as  well  as  in 
their  attack  of  military  postB.  The  "slow"  action  concerns 
the  careful  planning  and  preparation  for  the  attack.  When 
the  Viet  Cong  decide  to  attack  a  post,  they  set  out  to  study 
very  carefully  the  position  and  the  terrain  of  the  post,  the 
number  of  defenders,  their  combat  spirit,  the  conditions 
of  the  defense  constructions  of  the  post,  the  amount  of 
arms  and  positions  of  heavy  weapons.  They  watch  the  garrison 
over  a  period  of  time  in  order  to  discover  habits  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  enemy.  They  would  try  to  know  the  character 
of  the  commanding  officer,  his  attitude  toward  his  units 
and  toward  the  local  population,  when  the  guards  are  changed, 
whether  certain  guards  are  habitually  not  alert,  and  the 
times  when  key  officers  may  expect  to  be  absent.  The  details 
aoncerning  the  reinforcement  and  supply  routes  of  the  post 
are  studied.  All  such  information  is  incorporated  into  the 
final  plan  of  attack,  and  the  plan  is  considered  and  discussed 
over  and  over  again  to  correct  possible  shortcomings.  Specific 
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rc-5/jvjusj.bintxes  arc  assigned  to  participating  units  which 
would  prepare  themselves  for  a  period  of  time  so  that  their 
activities  are  so  well  coordinated  that  at  a  given  signal, 
all  assigned  jobs  are  carried  out  exactly  as  planned. 

For  the  attack,  the  Viet  Cong  apply  four  "quick" 
actions:  quick  concentration,  quick  attack,  quick  settle¬ 
ment,  and  quick  retreat.  They  try  to  move  from  their  secret 
bases  and  hideouts  to  predetermined  concentration  areas  as 
fast  as  possible.  They  often  move  by  very  small  units, 
usually  at  night,  to  avoid  ground  and  air  detection.  They 
can  reach  the  concentration  point  fifty  or  sixty  miles  from 
their  bases  in  a  few  days  and  nights,  thus  creating  a  strong 
element  of  surprise  for  the  government  forces  who  have  been 
unaware  of  the  direction  of  Viet  Cong  movements.  When  the 
concentration  point  is  reached,  Viet  Cong  officers  then  set 
about  explaining  again  the  reason  for  the  attack  to  develop 
a  sense  of  self-sacrifice  and  a  high  combat  spirit  among 
the  participating  troops.  Then  they  move  quickly  to  the 
objective,  take  up  predetermined  positions,  and  attack. 

Viet  Cong  attacking  forces  are  usually  divided  into  two 
principal  groups:  the  main  effort  consists  of  as  much  as 
eight  or  nine -tenths  of  the  attacking  forces,  and  the 
remaining  number  constitutes  the  secondary  effort.  The 
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point,  two-side"  attack,  with  the  main  force  advancing 
from  one  side  of  the  objective  and  the  secondary  force 
from  the  other  side.  They  usually  begin  the  attack  by 
firing  heavy  supporting  weapons,  such  as  60  mm.  and  81  mm. 
mortars,  recoiless  rifles  and  heavy  automatic  weapons  aiming 
at  neutralizing  the  enemy's  important,  positions,  such  as 
heavy  gun  towers,  command  posts,  communications  centers, 
etc.  Then  demolition  teams  try  to  destroy  barbed-wire 
fences  and  other  defense  constructions  with  explosives  in  order 
to  create  an  opening  for  the  shock  troops  or  assault  infantry. 
Once  a  breach  is  created,  shock  troops  advance,  pouring  on 
their  fire  power  with  the  view  of  quickly  settling  the 
battle.  A  reserve  group  is  always  available  to  serve  as 
cover  for  the  assault  troops,  assisting  in  the  attack  and 
covering  the  retreat.  Units  are  also  assigned  to  ambush 
reinforcements  from  other  government  posts.  Usually  caught 
by  complete  surprise,  frightened,  confused,  and  unable  to 
take  up  defense  positions,  the  defenders  are  oftentimes 
overwhelmed  in  no  more  than  half  an  hour. 

After  the  enemy  is  overwhelmed,  the  battle  area  is 
quickly  mopped-up  (arms,  prisoners,  and  casualties),  and 
a  quick  retreat  and  dispersement  of  troops  follow.  In 
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retreat,  depandinq  on  the  situation,  they  can  either  with¬ 
draw  to  their  bases  or  melt  into  the  rural  population  and 
disperse  either  individually  or  in  small  units.  Troops 
thus  dispersed  either  reconcentrate  later  on  or  are  ordered 
to  stay  in  rural  areas  to  sustain,  train,  and  assist  the 
local  guerrillas. 

The  "one-slow  and  four-quick  action"  tactic  is  also 
applied  in  ambush,  which  is  the  Viet  Cong  favorite  way  of 
attacking  patrols  and  communications  facilities.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  attack  on  a  poet,  in  ambushing  a  convoy  or  a 
patrol  unit,  the  Viet  Cong  set  out  to  study  carefully  the 
terrain  about  the  route  where  the  ambush  is  to  be  staged. 

They  carefully  observe  the  number  of  vehicles  in  the  convoy, 
the  number  of  armored  cars,  and  their  positions.  At  the 
time  designated  for  ambush,  they  quickly  concentrate  and 
take  up  positions  very  well  chosen  and  camouflaged  in  the 
area  where  the  ambush  is  to  be  launched.  When  the  convoy 
runs  into  the  trap,  the  Viet  Cong  then  pours  all  their  fire¬ 
power  on  the  convoy  from  both  sides,  using  grenades,  recoiless 
rifles,  and  machine  guns.  Next  the  assault  troops  attack. 
UsualJy,  in  about  fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  the  convoy 
is  overwhelmed,  vehicles  are  then  quickly  set  on  fire,  heavy 
equipment  carries  away  captured  arms  and  ammunition,  and  the 
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troops  disperse-  Although  the  ambush  technique  of  the  Viet 
Cong  seems  lu  miy  according  to  the  terrain  ot  the  planned 
ambush  and  the  size  and  objective  of  the  ambush,  the  general 
pattern  remains  pretty  much  the  same.  When  the  convoy  is  in 
the  trap,  the  Viet  Cong  generally  blow  up  the  lead  and  rear 
vehicles  by  electrically-detonated  mines  in  order  to  block 
both  the  retreat  and  advance  of  the  convoy.  They  then  open 
mortar,  recoiless  rifle,  and  machine-gun  fire  to  disable  the 
vehicles  of  the  convoy,  preparing  for  the  assault  infantry 
to  attack.  Places  along  the  road  where  the  Viet  Cong  have 
no  firepower  are  usually  thoroughly  mined  and  laid  with 
iron-barbed  spikes.  These  seemingly  "escape  routes"  are  in 
fact  "death  routes."  The  latest  incident  in  which  the  same 
pattern  has  been  used  was  the  ambush  of  a  thirty -six -truck 
convoy  from  coastal  Qui  Nhon,  250  miles  north  of  Saigon, 
to  Pleiku,  80  air  miles  inland  in  the  central  highlands,  on 
July  2,  1964.  A  Viet  Cong  force  of  about  200  guerrillas 
smashed  the  trucks  with  electrically-detonated  mines,  over¬ 
ran  them,  killing  twenty-nine  and  wounding  twenty-four  of  the 
ninety  men  of  the  Vietnamese  security  force  accompanying  the 
convoy.  They  then  fled  into  the  jungle  with  a  machine  gun 
and  thirty  individual  weapons.  The  ambush  took  place  where 
a  famous  French  mobile  brigade  was  annihilated  by  Communist 
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forces  early  in  1954  (Indochinese  war) ,  in  the  sane  general 
area  where  government  forces  reported  to  have  ended  up  a  mop- 
up  operation  after  killing  104  guerrillas  1 

Apart  from  the  main  ambush,  the  Viet  Cong  also  lays 
secondary  ambushes  for  relief  units  coming  either  from  the 
rear  or  ahead,  sometimes  the  ambush  of  relief  units  is  the 
main  objective;  the  ambush  of  the  convoy  is  but  a  secondary 
target! 

with  their  tactical  operations  based  on  careful 
planning,  surprise,  proper  timing  of  attack,  speed  of  move¬ 
ment,  quick  retreat,  and  dispersion,  the  Viet  Cong,  in  the 
past  few  years ,  has  overwhelmed  a  good  number  of  government 
posts  as  well  as  having  destroyed  a  good  number  of  patrol 
units  and  convoys.  The  attack  of  the  Communists  on  the  post 
of  Infantry  Division  X  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Republic, 
on  January  26,  1960,  is  one  of  the  typical  operations  of  the 
Viet  Cong  which  show  all  of  the  basic  aspects  of  their 
tactics.  Infantry  Regiment  X  of  Division  Z  was  stationed 
in  a  southern  province  of  Southern  Viet  Nam.  The  security 
of  the  post  is  assured  by  ten  watchtowers,  each  manned  by 
eleven  sole iers  armed  with  M-14  rifles  and  machine  guns. 
Besides  these  watchtowers,  the  regiment,  for  added  security, 
usually  sent  out  patrol  units  in  the  area  about  the  post, 
covering  a  radius  of  about  three  kilometers.  On  January  25, 
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i960,  from  6:Gu  tc  xj.:uu  a.  M. ,  units  of  the  regiment  which 
were  not  to  engage  ir.  a  planned  operation  wore  nenL  to  the 
provincial  county  to  participate  in  the  celebration  of  the 
creation  of  Division  Z.  They  were  not  armed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  units  responsible  for  their  security.  The 
number  of  troops  of  the  regiment  was  1,698  on  January  25. 

The  regiment  had  planned  an  operation  on  January  26,  starting 
at  0600,  with  the  purpose  of  deploying  the  "strength"  of  the 
regiment  to  the  total  population  and  at  the  same  time  clear¬ 
ing  a  number  of  Viet  Cong  units  suspected  to  be  present  in 
the  area  of  operation  about  fifteen  kilometers  from  the  post. 
Five  companies  of  the  regiment  would  participate  in  the 
operation.  Two  companies  (of  Battalions  I  and  II)  were  en 
route  at  0200,  the  rest  were  to  start  at  0600.  With  the 
exception  of  units  participating  in  the  operation,  weapons 
were  stored  in  various  storage  places  of  the  post.  The 
Viet  Cong,  in  their  plan  of  attack,  had  uost  of  the  details 
concerning  the  post  of  Regiment  X,  including  the  number  of 
units,  the  number  of  weapons,  the  places  where  arms  and 
ammunition  were  stored,  the  operation  plan  of  the  regiment, 
the  time  when  patrol  units  discontinued  their  patrols,  and 
the  number  of  soldiers  present  in  the  post.  With  all  such 
information,  the  Viet  Cong  set  out  to  attack  the  post  at 
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0230  on  January  26,  1960,  that  is,  immediately  after  the 
patrol  units  discontinued  their  patrol  and  one-half  hour  after 
two  operating  units  left  the  post.  The  Viet  Cong  concentrated 
a  force  of  around  400  soldiers,  with  the  support  of  about  100 
local  people  serving  mostly  as  porters.  They  were  armed  only 
with  light  weapons,  rifles,  submachine-guns,  hand  grenades, 
and  explosives.  At  0230  hours,  after  demolition  teams  had 
exploded  numerous  blockhouses  and  defense  constructions  of 
the  post,  the  shock  troops  opened  all  their  firepower  on  the 
defenders.  Part  of  the  Viet  Cong  main  effort  attacked  the 
command  post  of  the  regiment,  destroying  or  disabling  the 
regiment's  entire  system  of  communication.  The  rest  of  the 
main  effort,  together  with  the  secondary  effort,  attacked 
and  captured  the  arms  and  ammunition  storages  of  the  Command 
company,  the  Artillery  Company,  and  of  Battalions  1  and  II, 
which  were  immediately  carried  off.  Their  mission  was 
accomplished  in  less  than  one  hour.  They  then  quickly 
retreated  and  dispersed,  carrying  with  them  a  great  amount 
of  weapons  and  ammunition — enough  to  equip  a  number  of 
battalions.  The  losses  in  weapons,  ammunition,  equipment, 
and  men  were  said  to  be  too  large  to  be  mentioned  in  govern¬ 


ment  official  documents. 
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Completely  surprised  by  the  Viet.  cony,  the  defenders 
were  confused  and  their  actions  uncoordinated.  The  remain¬ 
ing  force  of  Battalion  I  (120  men  were  on  operation)  was 
quickly  overwhelmed.  Battalion  II,  with  180  men  left,  was 
in  position  when  the  attack  was  launched,  but  most  of  the 
men  of  the  battalion  had  no  weapons  and  ammunition  since 
the  weapons  and  ammunition  storages  of  the  battalion  were 
captured  by  the  Viet  Cong.  Battalion  III,  with  120  men  left, 
was  relatively  combat-ready  but  it  could  not  work  quickly 
becaute  the  command  post  was  already  disabled.  When  the 
command  system  was  re-established.  Battalion  III,  combined 
with  units  of  Battalion  II,  launched  a  counter-attack.  But 
it  was  too  late.  The  Viet  Cong  had  already  retreated  and 
"disappeared. " 

At  1200,  a  front -command  unit  of  the  Tactical  Command 
established  its  headquarter  in  a  nearby  county,  directing 
operations  in  search  of  the  Viet  Cong.  A  number  of  units 
of  Division  Z  participated  in  the  operation:  two  infantry 
battalions,  one  intelligence  company,  one  mortar  battalion, 
one  artillery  battalion,  and  one  battalion  of  paratroopers. 
The  operation  forces  were  indeed  impressive,  but  there  was 
no  result.  No  clash  with  the  Viet  Cong  occurred. 
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The  attack  illustrates  thr  careful  and  detailed 
planing  by  the  Viet  Cong.  According  to  the  information 
given  by  some  Viet  Cong  prisoners,  the  plan  had  been 
rehearsed  several  tiroes  before.  The  attacking  units  were 
extremely  well  coordinated;  each  unit  carried  out  ite 
assigned  Job  in  the  general  plan.  This  planning  had 
compensated  for  the  limitations  of  the  Viet  Cong  in  men 
and  firepower.  As  noted  earlier,  the  attacking  forces 
consisted  of  around  400  men  who  were  lightly  armed  (rifles, 
grenades,  submachine-guns,  and  explosives)  in  comparison 

with  the  defense  force  of  547  men  armed  with  both  light  and 

.  10 
heavy  weapons. 

The  timing  of  the  attack  was  perfect.  Hie  attack  was 
launched  at  the  time  when  a  number  of  units  of  the  regiuient 
were  sent  to  the  provincial  city  to  celebrate  the  creation 
of  the  division,  and  a  number  of  units  were  on  operations. 

As  a  result,  the  defense  force  was  considerably  reduced. 

The  surprise  was  complete.  The  information  concerning  the 
defense  system  was  exact.  Their  Dich-Van  agents  also  seemed 

^Regiment  x  of  Division  Z  consisted  of  1698  men. 

Out  of  this  total,  1151  men  were  away  at  the  time  of  the 
attack.  They  were  either  with  units  in  operation  (200) , 
slept  outside  the  post  (180) ,  on  official  missions  and 
special  missions  with  the  division  (424),  or  were  ill  or 
absent  without  permission  (347) . 
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to  have  had  persuaded  a  number  of  soldiers  in  the  post  to 
switch  to  their  side,  since  three  of  the  watchtowers  were 
practically  handed  over  to  the  Viet  Cong  without  a  single 
shot.  Their  plan  of  retreat  was  also  perfect.  With  the 
loot  of  arms  and  ammunition  in  quantity  enough  to  equip 
several  battalions,  they  "evaporated"  almost  in  no  time, 
leaving  no  trace  for  the. pursuit  of  operation  forces. 

Another  factor — a  factor  of  primary  importance — contributing 
to  the  success  of  their  attack  is  the  support  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  evidenced  by  the  presence  of  more  than  one  hundred 
peasants  who  helped  them  carry  away  captured  weapons  and 
ammunition.  Without  such  cooperation  and  support  of  the 
local  people,  the  defenders  of  the  post  have  no  way  of 
knowing  the  preparation  and  movement  of  the  Viet  Cong. 

Thus,  although  a  number  of  units  of  the  regiment  were  under¬ 
taking  a  “clearing"  operation  in  the  area  just  fifteen 
kilometers  from  the  post,  ths  Viet  Cong  were  right  around 
the  post: 

Viet  Cong  tactical  operations  which  have  been  success¬ 
ful,  however,  have  their  own  pitfalls.  As  noted  above, 
they  depend  for  their  success  upon  a  number  of  vital 
factors:  careful  advance  planning,  quick  concentration 
and  attack  to  surprise  the  enemy,  quick  retreat  and  dispersion 


to  escape  enemy  pursuit,  and  the  assistance  and  cooperation 
of  the  local  people — the  most  important  factor — who  provide 
them  with  supplies,  information,  and  protection.  If  any 
of  these  factors  are  in  doubt,  defeat  is  rather  likely,  even 
though  the^r  attacking  forces  are  far  superior  to  the 
defenders  in  men  and  firepower.  Such  an  instance  was  the 
attack  of  the  Phuoc-Chau  post  on  November  25,  1962. 

‘The  post  was  built  in  September,  1962,  after  the 
Ngo-Quyen  operation.  The  post  was  perched  on  a  hill  about 
fifty  kilometers  from  Quang-Tin  Province.  Two  hundred  maters 
from  the  post  are  r ice-fields  and  forests.  The  defense 
system  of  the  post  consisted  of  seven  blockhouses  linked 
together  by  trenches,  and  land  mines  and  traps  were  laid 
all  around  the  post.  The  defense  force  consisted  of  one 
regular  company,  one  platoon  of  civil  guard  (Bao-An) ,  one 
platoon  of  self-defense  corps  (Dan-Ve) .  They  were  armed 
with  rifles,  submachine-guns,  heavy  machine-guns,  one 
60  ram.  mortar  and  one  81  mm.  mortar.  Besides,  the  post  was 
supported  by  105  mm.  and  155  nun.  artillery  from  two  friendly 
posts.  The  enemy  forces  consisted  of  two  regular  units, 
Battalions  60  and  70,  nine  units  of  regional  troops  and 
militia,  one  intelligence  platoon,  and  one  "demolition" 
platoon.  Besides  rifles,  submachine-guns,  and, light  machine- 
guns,  they  were  strengthened  with  three  57  mm.  recoiless 


rifles,  three  60  raw.  mortars,  three  81  mm.  mortars,  and  three 


heavy  machimi-y uns . 

The  attack  plan  was  the  classical  "one  point,  two-sided 
attack."  The  attack  plan  called  for  the  main  effort  to 
attack  and* occupy  blockhouse  4  (see  Figure  1,  p.  79),  using 
it  as  a  support  point  to  attack  blockhouses  5  and  3,  the 
command  post,  and  the  communication  center.  Secondary  effort 
I  would  attack  blockhouses  7  and  6  from  the  southwest  side  of 
the  post,  chopping  off  the  defense.  Secondary  effort  II  would 
attack  blockhouses  1  and  2  and  link  with  the  main  effort. 

A  reserve  unit  blocked  the  rear  to  prevent  the  defenders 
from  crossing  the  river.  Enemy  60  mm.  and  81  mm.  mortars 
were  placed  from  200  to  5U0  meters  around  the  post  to  support 
the  attack. 

The  Viet  Cony  Ley an  their  attack  at  0330,  but  tipped- 
off  by  some  local  people,  the  defenders,  who  were  prepared 
for  the  attack,  repelled  the  assault  waves  of  the  enemy  with 
light  and  heavy  machine-guns  and  well-placed  mortar  fire. 

At  the  same  time,  under  the  direction  of  the  commander  of 
the  post,  106  mm.  and  155  mm.  batteries  were  effectively 
fired  from  two  friendly  posts,  paralyzing  the  attacking 
forces.  These  artillery  fires  were  pre-planned,  concentrated 
fires.  Unable  to  overwhelm  the  defenders,  they  retreated. 


Figure  l. 

Diagram  of  the  Phuoc-chau 


attack. 


leaving  behind  130  dead  (the  figure  could  be  higher  since 
the  Viet  Cong  usually  carry  away  their  own  dead),  including 
two  battalion  commanders  and  one  company  commander,  and 
seven  prisoners,  including  one  company  commander  and  one 
regiment  staff  member-  The  defenders  captured  four  57  mm. 
recoiless  rifles,  one  30  mm.  heavy  machine-gun,  two  light 
machine-guns,  twenty-six  submachine-guns,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  rifles  and  other  weapons  and  ammunition  . 

On  the  basis  of  documents  captured,  the  Viet  Cong 
attach  plan,  as  usual,  was  carefully  prepared.  They  knew 
all  the  details  concerning  the  terrain  of  the  post,  gun 
positions  and  defense  constructions,  the  system  of  trenches, 
the  strength,  weapons,  and  equipment  of  the  defenders,  the 
reinforcement  route,  and  the  capacity  of  artillery  support 
of  nearby  friendly  posts.  The  various  stages  of  the  attack 
plan  were  very  well  coordinated  and  directed.  Yet,  they 
were  defeated.  They  underestimated  the  capacity  of  pre¬ 
planned  artillery  fire  of  the  enemy  which  proved  disastrous 
to  them  since  this  artillery  fire  had  accounted,  on  the 
basis  of  the  observation  of  Viet  Cong  dead,  for  more  than 
fifty  percent  of  their  losses.  One  of  the  most  important 
factors  essential  to  the  success  of  Viet  Cong  sneak  attacks - 
the  over-all  support  of  iocal  people --seemed  to  have  been 
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iackiny .  Tipped-off  by  aome  local  people  on  the  preparation 
of  the  Viet  Cong,  the  defenders  were  prepared  and  waited 
for  the  attack.  Lacking  the  element  of  surprise,  one  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Viet  cong  tactical  operations, 
they  had  to  face  the  well-prepared  defenders  of  the  post. 

This  again  indicates  an  important  fact  that  has  been  neglected 
at  least  until  recently  by  the  government,  with  the  support 
of  the  majority  of  the  rural  population,  the  Viet  Corg  have, 
in  general,  successfully  carried  out  both  their  offensive 
and  defensive  tactical  operations.  With  the  majority  of  the 
rural  masses  on  their  side,  they  find  the  armed  forces 
through  the  peasants  and,  in  turn,  are  protected  from  the 
armed  forces  by  the  peasants.  As  noted  above,  being  in  an 
"active  position, "  they  can  fight  battles  of  their  own 
choosing.  Thus,  when  encountering  stronger  government  forces, 
they  run  away;  when  government  forces  disperse,  they  concen¬ 
trate  and  harass  or  attack.  Elusive  and  mobile,  they  are 
hard  to  find.  When  government  forces  hunt  them,  they  cannot 
be  found;  when  they  appear,  they  cannot  hit  them.  The  armed 

V 

forces  of  the  Republic  for  years  have  been  operating  in 
"empty"  lands,  always  reacting  to  the  enemy's  own  initiatives. 
Thus,  "since  we  did  not  know  where  the  enemy  was,  ter,,  times 
we  launched  an  operation,  nine  times  we  missed  the  Viet  Cong, 
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and  the  tenth  time,  we  struck  right  on  the  head  of  the 
jyupulct Liuu .  Realizing  that  the  population  is  to  them 

as  “water  is  to  fish,"  the  Communists  have  used  all  possible 
means — of  which  propaganda  and  terror  are  the  most 
important — to  eep  the  population  on  their  side.  Thus, 
whxJLe  Communist.  oioh-Van  and  Blnh-Van  agents  work  on  their 
enemy,  demoralizing  them,  ir- due ing  ^hem  to  switch  sides, 
their  Dan-Van  agents,  who  operate  solely  among  the  peasants, 
promise  them  "democracy,"  "Liberty,"  "happiness,"  "reunifica¬ 
tion  of  vae  nation,"  and  a  better  life  without  war,  with 
improved  living  conditions  and  ownership  of  lands  if  they 
side  with  them.  They  kidnap  or  kill  landloras,  "enemies  of 
the  poor  peasants,"  distribute  their  lands  free  to  farmers, 
tenants,  and  day-laborers,  of  course,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
latter,  the  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  are  their  -real  benefactors, 
without  being  aware  that  once  in  possession  of  these  lands, 
they  have  to  pay  taxes,  often  disguised  as  "voluntary  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  national  cause,"  which  most  of  the  time  amount 
to  more  than  the  rents  and  interests  paid  to  their  former 
"exploiters."  To  serve  both  their  political  and  propaganda 
purposes,  Viet  Cong  terrorists  would  murder  government 
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officials,  district  chiefs,  village  and  hamlet  heads,  and 
especially  those  unpopular  to  local  people,  taking  credit 
for  the  job  of  having  gotten  rid  of  their  "oppressors." 
Those  feeling  oppressed  by  these  officials  have  fallen  into 
this  trap  very  easily  imd  aided  with  the  conwiuniita .  They 
would  kidnap  or  murder  civilian  teams  sent  to  rural  areas 
for  various  services,  e.g.,  public  health  teams  working 
for  the  eradication  of  marlaria— -telling  the  peasants  that 
they  are  spies  and  traitors  trying  to  poison  local . people. 
Military  targets  are  sometimes  chosen  Because  they  not  only 
meet  military  purposes  but  also  political  and  propaganda 
purposes.  Thus,  in  some  areas,  they  attack  units  of  civil 
Guard  and  Self-Defense  known  to  be  "oppressive"  to  the 
local  populace,  not  only  to  capture  arms  and  equipment  but 
also  to  "liberate"  the  local  people  from  their  “oppressors. 

Side  by  side  with  propaganda  methods  are  terrorist 
methods.  Suspected  informers  aru  murdered.  Relatives  of 
those  working  for  the  government  and  those  indifferent  to 
them  are  threatened  into  joining.  Thus,  those  having 
sympathy  cooperate  voluntarily;  those  indifferent  to  them 
but  ineffectively  protected  by  the  government  have  to 
cooperate  simply  out  of  fear. 
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populace,  the  Communists  have  been  playing  well  their 

hit-and-run,  hide-and-seek  games  against  the  armed  forces 
of  the  Republic. 


111  *  SaS^stemof^gtrateglc  Hamlets  as  a  Possible  Answer- 
to  the  Strategy  and_Tactica  of  thP  ro^,nlat~  - 

1'  — ^-measures  bjfo.re  the  strategic  hamlets  nr^,m 

Against  an  enemy  whose  tactical  operations  are 

built  upon  military,  political,  economic,  and  social  efforts, 

the  counter-measures  devised  by  the  government  prior  to  the 

establishment  of  the  strategic  hamlets  program  and  the 

"Movement  to  Regroup  Misled  Members  of  the  Resistance, -  were 

purely  technological.  As  will  be  seen,  the  result  of  the  use 

of  purely  military  technology  against  an  enemy  fighting  with 

ideological  convictions  was  rather  limited. 


One  such  counter-measure  was  the  use  of  chemica' 
"weed-killers"  to  clear  foliage  in  Viet  Cong  hideout 
and  in  areas  where  ambushes  were  expected,  to  make  it 
for  ground  and  air  detection  of  Communist  movements, 
"weed-killers"  used  were  mostly  2,  4-D  (Dichloaophenoxyacetic 
acid)  and  2,  4,  5-T  (Trichlorophenoxyacetic  acid)  which  can 
be  sprayed  by  airplanes  or  by  ground  machines.  They  were 
also  used  to  starve  the  Communist,  by  destroying  their  food 
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crops.  The  effectiveness  of  defoliatives  was  limited.  The 
Communists  move  mostly  during  nighttime.  Attacks  and 
ambushes  are  usually  staged  during  night  hours.  During  the 
daytime,  they  are  either  "underground!1  (tunnels,  individual 
holes,  etc.)  or  mingling  with  the  local  population.  If  the 
use  of  weed -k i  1 1  erju-to  destroy  their  food  crops  had  caused 
them  difficulties,  this  seemed  to  be  more  than  offset  by 
the  propaganda  advantage  it  gave  the  Viet  Co  i  j.  The  theme  of 
the  Red  propagandists  was  that  the  government  was  using 
chemicals  to  poison  peasants,  to  starve  them  by  destroying 
their  crops.  This  was  more  convincing  to  people  living  in 
Viet  Cong-controlled  areas.  These  peasants  are  mostly 
forced  to  live  in  these  areas  for  they  simply  have  no  other 
places  to  move  to;  the  destruction  of  their  crops  by  weed¬ 
killers  could  turn  these  "indifferent  bystanders"  into 
fanatic  Viet  Cong  guerrilla  fighters.  In  addition,  with  the 
general  rural  population  still  on  their  side — their  main 
source  of  food  supplies — they  did  not  seem  to  suffer  much 
frorti  the  effects  of  "weed-killers." 

Another  military  innovation  was  the  heliborne  opera¬ 
tion  which  was  more  or  less  successful  during  the  initial 
period.  Its  effectiveness,  however,  has  been  reduced  a*» 
the  Viet  Cone  found  out  the  "antidote"  to  such  operation! 
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The  use  of  helicopters  in  the  transport  of  troops  to  the 
area  where  an  operation  is  planned  has  provided  the  armed 
forces  with  an  element  of  surprise  and  mobility,  essential 
conditions  to  stop  and  strike  Viet  Cong's  elusive  and  mobile 
units.  It  also  provided  mobility  to  relief  units  reinforcing 
and  rescuing  patrols  ambushed  or  outposts  attacked  by  the 
Communists.  Prior  to  the  use  of  helicopters,  troops  parti¬ 
cipating  in  an  operation  were  mostly  transported  by  land 
vehicles  to  the  area.  The  slow  movement  of  transport 
vehicles  and  armored  units  usually  gave  the  Viet  Cong 
enough  time  to  evacuate  from  the  area,  withdrawing  to  other 
bases.  As  a  result,  most  of  the  large-scale  operations  of 
the  armed  forces  were  in  "empty  lands."  After  a  long  march, 
especially  in  swampy  and  mountainous  regions,  operating 
units,  tired  and  careless,  were  usually  victims  of  Viet  Cong 
ambushes  and  harassment.  The  use  of  helicopters  has  given 
a  high  degree  of  mobility  to  operating  units.  When  informa¬ 
tion  is  obtained  of  Viet  Cong  concentration  in  an  area, 
troops  are  immediately  transported  to  the  area  to  strike 
before  they  have  time  to  disperse.  The  use  of  heliborne 
operations  also  tended  to  neutralize  to  some  extent  the 
effect  of  the  Conmunists'  "attacklng-post  ambushing -re lief 
units"  tactic  whose  usual  victims  were  land -transported 
relief  units.  The  use  of  helicopters  also  tends  to  reduce 


th£  lOaatiB  ul  weapons  ana  equipment  in  ambushes  and  attacks 
because  of  the  limited  amount  of  time  available  for  the 
enemy  to  carry  away  captured  weapons  before  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements.  An  example  is  again  the  ambush  of  the 
thirty-six-truck  convoy  from  Qui  Nbon  to  Pleiku  mentioned 
earlier.  As  a  result  of  the  quick  arrival  of  helicopters, 
the  Communists  failed  in  their  main  objective  of  stripping 
the  convoy  of  its  cargo  of  high -explosive  shells.  They 
were  kept  from  carrying  off  thousands  of  rounds  of  heavy 
artillery  shells  by  machine-gun  fire  and  rockets  fired 
from  helicopters. 

The  relative  effectiveness  of  heliborne  operations 
was  indicated  by  a  number  of  small  and  medium-scale  opera¬ 
tions,  such  as  operation  Hoa-Mi,  Dan-Tien,  Da-Da. 

Operation  Hoa-Mi  was  staged  in  Phong-Dirih  Province 
(Kinh  cai-Tuc,  Kinh  Chet-Tho,  and  Kinh  Tra-Tieu  area)  on 
April  24,  1962,  for  the  purpose  of  flushing  out  300  guerrillas 
.in  the  area.  Two  heliborne  battalions  brought  to  the  area  by 
one  company  of  H-34  helicopters  and  four  land -transferred 
larger  companies  and  one  civil -guard  company,  closed  in  the 
area  from  the  front  and  rear  sides,  caused  heavy  losses  to 
the  enemy:  fifty -two  dead,  including  two  company  cadres, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  weapons,  including  light  and 
submachine-guns  captured. 
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The  Doii-uj-eii  atxon  was  undertaken  on  May  23,  1962, 

aimed  at  eliminating  yi*t  Co  no  forces  in  Phong  DJuiii  Province, 
which  consisted  of  Battalion  504,  the  command  staff,  and  the 
reserve  company  of  Regional  Regular  Battalion  634  and 
Regional  Company  404  a;  Kien-Binh  district.  Participating 
in  ^he  operation  were  one  infantry  regiment  plus  one  battalion 
and  one  ranger  company;  artillery  support;  one  105  mm. 
artillery  company,  and  one  106  mm.  mortar  company;  air  cover: 
AD-6  fighters;  air  transport:  fourteen  H-34  helicopters. 

The  operation  caused  heavy  losses  to  the  Viet  Cong:  95  dead 
and  69  prisoners;  36  weapons,  including  three  60  mm.  mortars, 
one  30  mm.  heavy  machine-gun,  and  light  machine-guns  and 
rifles. 

Operation  Da-Da  was  staged  at  Chuong-Thien,  Phong-Dinh, 

.  nd  vinh  Long  from  January  11  to  January  13,  1963,  to  "clean 
up"  guerrillas  in  the  region.  The  operation  involved  17 
helicopters  (H-21  and  HU-lA) .  The  result  of  the  operation 
was:  102  Viet  Cong  dead,  37  prisoners,  and  a  large  number 
of  weapons  captured. 

If  heliborne  operations  were  more  or  less  successful 
in  small  and  medium-scale  operations,  large-scale  operations 
were  not  crowned  with  success.  The  movement  of  artillery 
units  and  armored  units  was  too  slow  to  strike  Viet  Cong's 
elusive  and  mobile  units.  Such  an  instance  was  operation 
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Sao-Mai.  staged  in  Long  An,  c&a-Dinh,  uinh-Duong,  and  Tay- 
Ninh  Provinces,  which  lasted  from  October  11  to  October  18, 
1962.  The  objective  of  the  operation  was  to  eliminate  and 
destroy  Viet  Cong  bases  in  the  area.  Participating  in  the 
operation  were  one  infantry  division  plus  two  combat -corps 
(Ch ien -Doan )  of  another  division,  artillery  support;  one 
battalion;  armored  units:  two  M-113  companies;  air  cover: 
AD-6  fighters j  helitranaport :  20  H-21  helicopters;  special 

equipment:  SSB  boats.  This  impressive  deploy  of  strength 
had  but  disappointing  results:  29  Viet  cong  dead,  6 
prisoners,  and  3  individual  weapons  captured.  The  mobilisa¬ 
tion  of  this  impressive  force  undoubtedly  gave  advance 
warnings  to  the  Viet  Cong  that  an  operation  was  underway; 
the  operation  area  was  too  broad;  and  the  Viet  Cong,  familiar 
with  the  local  terrain,  quietly  slipped  away  and  dispersed. 

The  Viet  Cong  were  quick  in  devising  measures  to 
neutralize  to  some  extent  the  effect  of  heliborne  operations. 
To  eliminate  the  surprise  elements  of  heliborne  operations, 
the  Viet  Cong,  with  radio  sets  they  captured  from  strategic 
hamlets  and  military  posts,  set  up  observation  networks 
around  air  bases  to  give  advance  warning  to  their  units, 
thus  depriving  the  aircraft  of  much  of  their  ability  to 
strike  by  surprise.  To  counter  this  Viet  Cong  trick,  as  of 
late  July,  1962,  another  tactic  was  used:  the  so-called 
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"eagle-tactic"  (Chien-thuat  dieu-hau) .  Troop-laden  heli¬ 
copters  would  take  oil  trotn  their  oases  in  groups  ana  await 
the  call  of  a  spotter  aircraft  which  would  point  out  to  them 
a  target  of  opportunity  upon  which  idle  heliborne  force  would 
swoop  down.  The  surprise  element  is  restored  to  some  extent 
by  this  tactic.  These  slow  aircraft,  however,  have  proved 
vulnerable  to  enemy  ground  fire.  They  have  been  "sitting 
clucks"  for  Viet  Cong  expert  gunners  hiding  in  we  11 -camouflaged 
individual  holes,  hard  to  detect  by  gunners  in  helicopters. 

Viet  Cong  ground  fire  has  been  a  constant  danger  to 
helicopters,  especially  H-34  and  H-21  models.  In  fact, 
the  H-21  and  h-34  helicopters  were  so  helpless  againBt 
enemy  ground  fire  that  since  late  1962,  they  have  been 
provided  escort  by  especially-equipped  HU-lA  escort  heli¬ 
copters  assigned  the  task  of  interdicting  enemy  ground  fire. 
Many  of  them  have  been  replaced  by  the  faster  and  more  modern 
HO-1B  helicopters.  Although  the  number  shot  down  and  damaged 
by  Viet  Cong  ground  fire  during  the  past  year  and  a  half  has 
not  been  disclosed,  the  loss  is  believed  to  be  heavy.  Some¬ 
times  in  a  single  day  a  large  number  of  helicopters  were 
either  shot  down  or  damaged.  Thus,  on  August  30,  1963,  one 
helicopter  was  downed  by  Viet  Cong  ground  fire  in  Tay-Ninh, 
fifty  miles  northwest  of  Saigon,  and  seventeen  others  were 
hit.  On  December  4,  1963,  two  helicopters  were  downed  and 


three  others  were  hit,  also  in  Tay  Ninh,  in  a  mercy  airlift 
of  men,  women,  and  children  from  a  menaced  post. 

To  avoid  heliborne  attacks,  the  Viet  Cong  tried  to 

batter  the  defenses  of  strategic  hamlets  and  posts  in  one 

hammer  blow  early  enough  in  the  night  to  be  able  to  crush 

their  resistance  before  daybreak  and  to  remove  captured 

weapons  and  prisoners  to  their  bases  before  the  helicopters 

12 

could  begin  to  operate.  They  also  seemed  to  have  used 
"diversionary  tactics"  to  trap  helicopters.  Thus,  they 
would  allow  one  unit  to  open  fire  on  a  strategic  hamlet  in 
a  post  which  would  result  in  their  call  for  help  while  other 
units  with  machine-guns  wait  for  aircraft  to  come  to  the 
area. 

So,  the  "little,  nasty"  war  dragged  on.  The  Viet  Cong 
through  their  constant  self-appraisal  and  self-criticism, 
seemed  to  have  been  quick  in  adapting  to  changed  conditions, 
in  devising  measures  against  changes  in  technology  on  the 
South  Vietnamese  side.  Realizing  that  technological  changes 
alone  were  insufficient  to  win  the  war,  an  over-all  military 
political,  economic,  and  social  program  was  initiated  early 
in  1962:  the  strategic  hamlet  program,  expected  to  be  a 

12 

This  indicates  the  necessity  for  the  nighttime 
heliborne  operations. 
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possible  answer  ti  the  strategy  tactics  of  the 

communists . 

2  -  The  strategic  hamlet  system;  a  remedy  to 
Communist  strategy  and  tactics? 

As  noted  earlier,  in  this  war  without  a  front  line, 

the  armed  forces  of  the  Republic,  at  least  until  recently, 

were  in  a  defensive  position.  Units  of  the  Regular  Army 

were  scattered  all  over  the  country,  defending  government 

organizations  in  provinces  and  districts  or  manning  outpost3 

controlling  major  communication  axes.  They  were  thus 

immobilized  and  were  ineffective  against  Cormur.ist  mobile 

* 

and  elusive  units  with  their  hit-and-run  tactics.  With 
the  initiative  on  their  side,  they  fight  battles  only  of 
their  own  choosing.  They  fight  only  when  they  are  stronger, 
retreat  and  disperse  when  facing  a  stronger  enemy.  If 
important  government  establishments  in  provinces  and  districts 
were  defended,  most  of  the  villagers  in  the  countryside  were 
not  protected,  and  were  left  at  the  mercy  of  local  guerrillas. 
As  a  result,  the  administrative  organization  at  the  village 
level  was  undermined  and  government  control  and  influence 
deteriorated.  Through  brutal  terror  and  a  systematic  propa¬ 
ganda  effort,  the  Viet  Cong,  in  many  instances,  were  success¬ 
ful  at  rallying  the  rural  population  to  their  side.  With  the 
rural  population  behind  them,  they  were  fad  by  local  people, 
protected  by  them,  and  provided  with  a  day-to-day  knowledge 
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of  the  movement  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces.  Local 
people  provided  them  with  new  recruits  and  civilian  porters, 
without  whom  they  would  face  extremely  difficult  supply 
problems.  They  thus  depend  on  the  rural  population  for 
their  survival  and  growth.  Mao-Tse-Tung,  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  guerrilla  warfare  theoreticians,  said:  "The  basic 
foundation  of  guerrilla  warfare  is  the  populace";  or  "The 
populace  is  to  the  guerrilla  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
water  to  fish."  TCie  central  Committee  of  the  Lao-Dong 
also  stated  in  relation  to  Communist  operations  in  south 
Viet  Nam:  "Every  undertaking  behind  the  enemy  line  roust 
have  as  a  basis  the  populace." 

In  order  to  isolate  the  communists  from  the  rural 
population,  to  put  the  "guerrilla  fish"  out  of  the 
"populace Js  water,"  the  strategic  hamlet  system  was  ini- 

t, 

tiated.  As  already  noted,  it  is  a  scheme  aimed  at  rally¬ 
ing  the  peasants  to  thk  national  cause  by  providing  them  with 
security  and  protection,  taking  measures  to  promote  economic, 
political,  and  social  progress  in  rural  areas,  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  ties  between  local  communities  and  the  central 
government.  It  was  said  to  be  a  change  in  strategy  and 
tactics  to  face  more  effectively  a  type  of  warfare  for 
which  conventional  methods  are  unfit.  Popular  support,  an 
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essential  factor  in  counter-revolutionary  warfare,  was 
finally  recognized  in  this  statement  by  the  President: 

"The  type  of  warfare  which  we  are  facing  is  a  revolutionary 
warfare,  a  type  of  warfare  ...  in  which  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  is  involved,  in  which  the  decisive  factor  is  our  spirit 
and  our  confidence  in  our  regime.  In  order  to  win  this 

kind  of  war,  commanding  officers  must  realize  its  character- 

13 

istics  and  its  rules.  .  .  ."  The  strategic  hamlet  system 
was  expected  to  "seriously  upset  Communist  tactics,  depriving 
them  of  the  advantages  of  the  absence  of  a  traditional  front 
and  of  those  attacks  which  they  so  easily  staged  not  so  long 
ago  with  the  tactics  of  dispersion  and  surprise.  By  delimit¬ 
ing  a  continuous  line  of  fire  at  the  hamlet  level  as  well  as 
in  the  complex  of  hamlets,  as  solidarity  is  developed  between 
them  and  encouraged  at  the  central  level,  the  new  system 
would  force  the  Communists  into  fighting  on  this  well-defined 

line,  behind  which  the  riposte  is  prepared  by  well -entrenched 
14 

local  elements . " 


^Statement  by  the  President  on  the  occasion  of  the 
ceremony  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Dalat  Kai-ior.ax  Military 
Academy.  Although  this  was  recognized  in  principle  (but  not 
in  practice) ,  few  political  and  social  reforms  were  carried 
out  with  vigor. 

^Message  of  the  President  to  the  National  Assembly, 
October  1,  1962. 
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It  was  believed  that  with  the  establishment  of  the 
strategic  hamlet  system,  the  strategical  and  tactical  situa~ 
tion  would  be  completely  changed.  There  would  be  a  close 
lelationehip  and  cooperation  between  the  armed  forces  and 
the  population.  Local  people  would  be  provided  with  ways 
and  means  for  their  self-defense.  Local  defense  forces, 
supplemental  as  they  were,  become  the  principal  elements 
against  marauding  Communist  guerrillas  in  hamlets  and  villages. 
Units  of  the  regular  army,  which  were  formerly  dispersed  to 
meet  the  need  of  local  defense,  now  have  only  a  mission  of 
interdiction,  and  are  thus  relieved  for  operations  against 
Viet  Cong  regular  units.  Isolated  from  the  ural  population, 
the  Viet  Cong  would  find  themselves  In  a  defensive  position, 
facing  not  only  the  continuous  hunting  of  regular  forces 
but  also  local  defense  forces  (civil  gux.rasnen,  self-defense 
corpsmen)  playing  the  role  of  guerrillas  against  Viet  Cong 
guerrillas. 

How  is  the  strategic  hamlet  system  expected  to  upset 
Communist  tactics?  As  already  ndted,  on  the  defensive  aide, 
the  tactic  of  the  communists  is  based  on  artful  hiding  and 
dispersion.  Their  forces  are  usually  dispersed  Into  small 
units,  either  mingling  with  the  rural  population,  disguised 
as  peasants,  or  hiding  in  we 11 -prepared,  well -camouflaged 
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underground  hideouts.  With  the  strategic  hamlet  system, 
their  de tensive  tactic  would  be  hindered.  They  would  find 
it  difficult  to  disperse  their  forces  into  small  units,  say, 
of  five  or  six  men,  since  these  relatively  weak  units  would 
be  easily  eliminated  by  local  defense  forces.  Without 
identification  cards,  they  could  not  mingle  with  the  rural 
population  without  being  unmasked  by  local  security  forces. 
They  could  choose,  of  course,  to  remain  in  their  secret 
hideouts;  but  they  would  face  the  problem  of  food  supplies. 
They  would  find  it  difficult  to  move  at  night  after  the 
curfew.  The  strategic  hamlet  system  thus  could  neutralize 
the  advantage  of  the  tactic  of  hiding  and  dispersion  of  the 
Communists.  Armed  to  defend  themselves,  and  wich  the  fear 
of  reprisal  eliminated,  villagers  would  not  hesitate  to 
give  government  forces  information  concerning  Viet  Cong 
h-deouts  and  their  movements  when  they  realize  that  such 
information  tends  to  strengthen  the  security  situation  of 
their  villages.  The  strategic  hamlet  system  could  also 
neutralize  the  effect  of  the  Communist  "one-slow,  four-fast 
action"  attack  tactic.  The  "one-slow"  action  would  be. 
difficult  to  carry  out.  In  order  to  have  a  careful  and 
detailed  plan  for  the  attack  of,  say,  a  post,  the  Communists 
must  obtain  information  regarding  the  strength  of  the 


defenders,  their  weapons  anri  pquipment,  their  ccrvibat  spirit, 
the  ability  of  reinforcement  by  friendly  forces,  etc.  All 
such  information  was  usually  provided  them  by  local  people 
and  Viet  Cong  intelligence  agents  who,  protected  by  local 
people,  operated  in  hamlets  and  villages.  Biey  must  have  the 
assistance  of  local  people  serving  as  "dan  eong"  (civi? ian 
porters)  for  the  transport  of  supplies  to  the  planned  area, 
with  the  establishment  of  the  strategic  hamlet  system,  they 
would  find  it  difficult  to  get  such  information  and 
assistance. 

The  "fast  concentration"  for  attack  would  also  be 
hindered;  the  alert  and  continuous  patrol  and  observation 
of  local  militia  would  inform  regular  army  units  of  any  con¬ 
centration  of  communist  forces.  Local  intelligence  agents 
would  be  able  to  spot  the  direction  of  Communist  movements. 

If  enemy  forces  are  not  too  strong,  local  militia  could 
ambush  and  attack  them.  The  strategic  hamlet  system  would 
also  deprive  them  of;  favorable  areas  for  troop  concentration. 
They  would  have  to  move  directly  from  their  bases  to  the  area 
where  an  attack  is  planned.  This  would  increase  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  air  and  ground  detection.  Without  quick  concen¬ 
tration,  they  would  find  it  difficult  tc  surprise  government 
forces  by  quick  attack.  In  the  absence  of  the  element  of 
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surprise,  their  change  or  victory  would  be  considerably 
reduced.  Without  surprise,  they  could  not  settle  the  battle 
very  quickly,  since  they  would  have  to  face  an  enemy  well 
prepared  for  the  attack. 

Their  "quick  retreat  and  dispersion"  would  be  more 
difficult.  When  they  open  fire,  nearby  strategic  hamlets 
would  be  alerted.  Regular  units  would  be  called  for  help. 
Combined  with  local  defense  forces,  they  could  set  up  ambushes 
and  block  the  retreat  of  ths  Communists.  They  could  not,  as 
before,  retreat  into  villages  and  mingle  with  the  local  people. 
With  the  loss  of  villages  and  hamlets  as  bases  to  which  to 
retreat  and  from  which  to  prepare  and  launch  attacks,  they 
would  have  to  start  from  their  secret  bases  and  retreat  to 
these  bases.  As  a  result,  the  retreat  route  would  be  longer, 
and  the  longer  the  retreat  route,  the  more  dangerous  and 
difficult  the  retreat.  They  run  a  greater  risk  of  being 
caught  by  mobile  heliborne  units. 

It  was  expected  that  with  the  advantages  of  their 
tactical  operations  neutralized,  they  would  not  be  able  to 
fight  battles  of  their  own  choosing.  They  could  not  refuse 
combat  when  encountering  enemy  forces.  Once  opening  fire, 
they  would  have  to  fight  or  die!  lfcey  would  have  to  accept 
conditions  of  battle  unfavorable  to  them.  In  short,  they 
would  be  forced  to  fight  the  war  the  "conventional"  way,  a 
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type  of  warfare  for  which  they  are  ill -prepared  and 
inadequately  equipped. 

The  insulation  of  the  hamlets  and  villages  would  deny 
the  Communists  their  chief  source  of  food  supply  and  recruit¬ 
ment  of  new  guerrillas.  As  their  supplies  diminish,  they 
would  be  forced  to  take  greater  risks,  e.g.,  to  attack  the 
hamlets  and  villages.  But  when  attacked,  the  villages  would 
not  only  be  prepared  to  defend  themselves  but  also  would  be 
able,  by  radio, , to  call  for  immediate  help  from  local 
militia  in  nearby  strategic  hamlets  and  regular  units  itfiich 
could  move  quickly  to  the  area  by  helicopters. 

With  the  establishment  of  strategic  hamlets,  the 
Communist  scheme  of  destroying  the  administrative  mechanism 
of  the  government  in  villages  and  hamlets,  of  cutting  off  the 
link  between  the  central  government  and  local  communities, 
would  be  more  difficult  to  realize.  If  local  people  were 
indifferent  to  the  murder  by  Viet  Cong  terrorists  of  village 
officials  not  chosen  directly  by  them  but  hand-picked  by 
higher  local  authorities,  they  would  be  likely  to  protect 
members  of  village  councils  and  hamlet  executive  committees 
directly  chosen  and  elected  by  them. 

As  the  strategic  hamlet  system  expands.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Viet  Cong  would  find  the  base  of  their  activities 
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in  the  countryside  gradually  narrowed.  Isolated  from  the 
rural  population,  their  chief  sources  of  supply  and  recruit¬ 
ment,  they  would  be  forced  to  withdraw  to  their  secret  bases 
which  previously  served  mainly  as  training  centers,  as  depots 
of  weapons,  equipment  and  food,  and  as  command  headquarters 
directing  communist  activities  in  rural  areas,  would  become 
"starting"  bases.  Once  withdrawn  to  their  bases,  they  face 
the  system  of  "combat”  hamlets.  As  already  noted,  "combat" 
hamlets  were  built  mostly  near  Viet  Cong-controlled  areas. 

The  combat  hamlets  system  was  conceived  as  another  "belt" 
surrounding  Viet  Cong  bases.  If  their  defense  capabilities 
were  strengthened,  they  could  play  a  more  important  role. 

If  combat  hamlets  in  the  Delta  have  been  easy  targets  for 
the  Communists,  the  system  of  combat  hamlets  in  the  Central 
High  Plateau  were  reported  to  have  caused  considerable  diffi¬ 
culties  for  them.  It  was  reported  that  as  a  result  of  the 
expansion  of  combat  hamlets  in  the  Highland,  some  Communist 
units  were  forced  to  abandon  some  of  their  "near -mountain" 
bases  and  withdrew  deep  into  the  Jungle.15  With  the  support 
of  highlanders,  natural  guerrilla  fighters  familiar  with 
jungle  trails  and  terrains,  the  government  eventually  would 


15Chl-Pao.  December,  1962,  p.  3. 
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regain  control  of  the  Southern  Central  Highland,  the 
strategical  importance  of  which  was  recognized  by  Vo-Nguyen- 
Giap,  Defense  Secretary  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet 
Nam  in  this  statement  t  ‘'Ultimate  victory  would  be  with  the 
side  which  has  the  control  of  the  Highland. The  expansion 
of  combat  hamlets  in  the  Highland  and  along  the  border  would 
make  it  more  difficult  for  the  infiltration  of  Communist 
troops  and  cadres  from  North  Viet  Nam  across  the  Laotian 
border,  and  lessen  the  danger  of  Viet  Cong  attacks  from 
their  Highland  bases  on  the  Southern  Central  Coastal  regions 
cutting  the  country  in  two. 

Pressed  by  the  strategic  hamlet  and  combat  hamlet 
"belts, “  it  is  expected  that  the  local  communists  would 
eventually  have  to  choose  between  two  alternatives:  either 
to  remain  in  the  hamlet  in  the  hope  of  sabotaging  its 
progress  or  to  clear  out  and  operate  from  outside  the 
guarded  area.  It  is  believed  that  in  either  way,  the  rural 
population  would  tend  to  gain.  If  Communist  agents  decide 
to  remain  in  the  hamlet,  sooner  or  later  they  would  be  won 
back  to  the  national  cause  when  "enlightened"  by  the 
political,  economic,  and  social  progresses  which  would  be 
accomplished  in  r ural  areas.  Moreover,  they  would  either 
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be  denounced  by  hamlet  rasiUcuU  themselves  (now  tnat  they 
are  protected  against  Viet  Cong  terrorists  by  local  defense 
forces)  or  unmasked  by  local  security  agents.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  choose  to  stay  out  and  remain  in  their 
secret  bases,  they  would  be  completely  isolated  from  the 
rural  population  on  whom  they  have  to  depend  for  their 
survival  and  development,  isolated  from  their  civil  environ¬ 
ment,  their  strategy  of  attrition  and  their  hit-and-run 
tactics  would  lose  their  "charm. “  They  would  be  forced  to 
fight  a  "conventional  war"  in  which  they  have  small  chance 
against  an  enemy  well-equipped  and  well-prepared  for  that 
type  of  warfare. 

The  above  analysis  is  only  "theoretical,"  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  government,  through  the  implementation 
of  the  program,  would  eventually  have  the  support  of  the 
general  population.  The  proqram  is  indeed  very  sound  in 
principle,  but  whether  this  will  become  "practical"  in  the 
long-run  depends  upon  a  number  of  variables,  the  enthusiasm, 
the  cooperation,  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  of  all  those 
responsible  for  the  realization  of  the  program,  which  so  far 
still  sec,n  to  have  been  missing  in  many  places. 
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3 .  Evaluation. 

considering  the  physical  and  psychological  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  program,  it  would  seem  unfair  to  expect  immediate 
and  wide-ranging  dividends  since  the  objectives  of  the  program 
are  primarily  long-range  objectives,  years  are  required  for 
a  program  of  this  magnitude  to  be  fully  developed  and  fully 
appreciated  by  the  general  population.  However,  the  program 
seemed  to  have  had  some  immediate  results.  This  was  reflected 
in  the  improvement  of  the  general  military  situation  of  Viet 
Nam  in  the  period  from  mid-1962  to  August,  1963,  in  comparison 
with  the  situation  in  1961,  that  is,  prior  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  program  and  in  the  early  months  of  1962.  Thus 
during  the  period  from  November,  1962,  to  May,  1963,  the 
Communists  suffered  9, -731  dead  and  2,197  captured,  as  compared 
with  the  total  loss  of  1,799  dead  and  438  missing  suffered 
by  government  forces  (see  Table  V) .  The  ratio  was  thus  five 
to  one  in  favor  of  the  armed  forces,  compared  with  the  ratio 
of  roughly  three  to  one  in  1961  and  the  early  months  of  1962. 
Communist  losses  in  weapons  were  twice  as  much  as  government 
losses.  More  attacks  were  launched  by  government  forces 
than  during  the  preceding  period  (ten  attacks  to  every  one 
by  the  Viet  Cong) .  Admittedly,  the  improved  over-all  military 
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situation  during  this  period  vrs»  accounted  for  by  numerous 

factors:  the  increased  amount  of  American  military  and 

economic  aid;  the  introduction  of  new  weapons  and  equipment: 

AR  rifles,  light  but  as  effective  as  the  bulky  M-14  rifle, 

of  high-speed?  unsinkable,  3hallow-draft  assault  boats  which 

have  enabled  military  operations  i  areas  previously  unfeasible 

for  operations,  such  as  the  swampy  regions  of  the  Mekong  Delta; 

the  use  of  heliborne  operations  which  have  given  greater 

mobility  to  the  ^u^med  forces.  The  strategic  hamlet  program, 

however,  had  undoubtedly  contributed  its  share,  in  some 

places,  it  has  achieved  to  some  extent  the  strategic  task  of 

relieving  units  of  the  regular  army  which  were  previously 

dispersed  to  meet  the  needs  of  local  defense  for  large-seal u 

operations.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1963,  366  small 

and  major  operations  were  launched  by  Army  Corps  IV  in  the 

western  provinces  of  Southern  Viet  Nam,  aimed  at  Viet  Cong 

bases  in  the  area,  including  their  U-Minh-Ha,  Dong-lhap, 

17 

Kien-Hoa,  and  That-son  bases. 


17Army  Corps  IV  is  in  charge  of  the  Fourth  Tactical 
Region,  cocorising  thirteen  western  provinces  of  Southern 
Viet  Nam,  with  a  total  population  of  six  million.  In  the 
area,  2,8 9u  strategic  hamlets  were  completed,  sheltering 
more  than  three  million  people,  and  many  others  were  winder 
construction. 
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Six  months  of  unrelenting  efforts  were  concluded  with 
the  large-scale  "Due -Thang  u-Minh"  seven-day  operation  aimed 
at  the  u-Minh  jungle  area  known  as  the  shelter  of  the  "brain 
cell”  for  all  communist  subversive  activities  in  the  western 
provinces  of  southern  Viet  Nam  (the  operation  involved  units 
of  the  7th  and  21at  Infantry  Divisions,  combinad  with  units 
of  the  Marine  Corps) .  It  was  reported  to  be  the  first  succea- 
ful  military  operation  launched  into  the  area  which  had  bean 
claimed  for  years  by  the  communists  as  "impenetrable."  (During 

i 

the  resistance  against  the  French,  U-Minh  Ha  was  said  to  ba 
the  strongest  resistance  base  which  the  French  Expeditionary 
Corps  ever  attempted  to  enter.)  The  headquarters  of  the  Viet 
Cong  command  in  the  south  was  believed  to  have  bean  estab¬ 
lished  In  this  area.  The  optimistic  commander  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  was  reported  to  have  said  that  ss  a  result  of  the  Duc- 
Thang  u-Minh  operation,  Communist  leaders  have  bean  driven 
out  toward  the  sea  "perhaps  for  a  flight  of  no  return"! 

Three  hundred  and  forty-six  small  and  large-scale 
operations  launched  in  the  western  provinces  klllsd  a  total 
of  4,582  Viot  Cong  and  wounded  626  others.  In  addition,  906 
communists  were  captured  and  2,284  surrendered.  These 
Included  Communist  party  cadres  of  different  echelons. 

Weapons  captured  by  the  armed  forces  reached  an  impressive 
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number  of  tons  (these  included  Russian.  Czech  *nd  Chinese- 
made  weapons,  plus  three  tons  of  ammunition,  twenty-five 
tons  of  explosives,  nine  tons  of  other  hinds  of  military 
equipment,  and  200,000  piastres  worth  oi  drugs) .  During 
the  same  period  of  time,  government  forces  suffered  1,013 
dead,  2,240  wounded,  and  80  captured  by  the  Viet  Cong.  A 
total  of  1,196  weapons  were  lost.  A  number  of  regular 
soldiers,  civil  guardsmen  and  self-defense  corpsmen,  who 
had  been  captured  and  detained  by  the  Viet  Cong  for  months, 
were  freed  from  their  jungle  prisons,  in  addition  to  U-Minh 
Ha,  other  Viet  Cong  major  bases  such  as  Dong-Thap  (Plain  of 
Reeds) ,  Kien-Hoa  and  That  Son  were  also  heavily  damaged. 

A  closer  cooperation  on  the  part  of  local  peasants 
had  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  these  operations. 

The  commander  of  the  Fourth  Tactical  Region  reported  that 
local  peasants  had  provided  the  armed  forces  with  accurate 
Jta  formation  on  Viet  Cong's  whereabouts  and  movements. 

Army  corps  in  had  also  launched  successful  operations 
against  Communist  bases  in  Tay  Ninh  Province.  Following 
operations  in  Zone  "D"  and  against  the  "Liberation  Front" 
base  (in  Tay  Ninh),  another  operation  was  launched  against 
the  Viet  Cong  base  in  the  Boi  Loi  area,  presumed  to  be 
Coimnunist  headquarters  for  the  Saigon-Gia-Dinh  Special  Region. 
The  operation  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  a  number  of 
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Communist  logistical  installations  and  supply  ispots  (375 
tons  of  rice,  paddy,  and  salt,  etc. )  in  the  capture  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  arms  and  equipment,  and  the  evaucation 
of  more  than  3,000  peasants  who  were  resettled  in  strategic 
and  combat  hamlets. 

In  Quang-Ngai  Province,  operation  Dan-Thang  106  was 
launched  by  the  25th  Division  command  on  April  16,  1963, 
with  the  purpose  of  flushing  from  the  area  Viet  Cong 
Battalion  90  and  Battalion  95  of  Regiment  II  and  six  local 
companies  which  had  participated  in  a  province-wide  attack 
on  strategic  hamlets.  Ihe  operation  resulted  in  383  Viet 
Cong  killed  (an  estimate  of  another  120  dead  carried  away# 
and  sixteen  prisoners,  plus  the  capture  of  a  large  nuafoer 
of  weapons — eight  light  machine-guns,  eighteen  submach ins- 
guns,  and  thirty-four  rifles). 

Successful  operations  wars  also  recorded  in  the 
Highland.  Numerous  operations  were  launched,  of  which 
Dan-Thang  ”099"  was  staged  against  a  major  Viet  Cong 
infiltration  base,  the  base  of  DOrXa,  in  Kontum  Province, 
which  controls  Viet  Cong  activities  in  the  Midlands  and 
Highlands  of  central  Viet  Nam.  1tos  base,  headquarters 
of  communist  In ter -sons  v  commend,  was  established  in  a 
rugged  Jungle  area  surrounded  by  steep  mountains  and  narrow 
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valleys.  Its  Installation  included  administrative  offices, 
arms  workshops,  and  food  and  supply  depots.  The  base  was 
about  500  kilometers  northwest  of  Saigon,  seventy  kilometers 
west  of  Quang  Ngai  and  sixty  kilometers  from  the  Laotian 
border,  and  also  provided  logistical  support  to  Viet  Cong 
units  infiltrating  into  South  Viet  Nam. 

The  operation  began  on  May  1,  1963,  with  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  Second  Division  and  infantry  units  from 
two  other  divisions  and  two  heliborne  marine,  battalions. 

Hie  operation  resulted  in  106  Viet  Cong  killed  and  seventeen 
captured.  It  was  reported  that  most  of  the  communist  installa¬ 
tions  in  the  area  were  destroyed,  and  the  command  of  Inter¬ 
zone  V  completely  disintegrated.  It  was  reported  that  a 
number  of  Viet  Cong  installations  in  their  Mang-Xim  base 
(Quang  Ngai  Province)  were  also  destroyed  and  several  cadres 
downed  on  the  spot. 

In  many  places,  local  peasants  had  cooperated  with 
government  forces,  offering  them  food  supplies  and  leading 
them  to  Viet  Cong  hiding  places.  General  Paul  Harkins,  in 
an  interview  with  the  Voice  of  America  in  relation  to  opera¬ 
tion  Dan  Thang  "106"  in  Quang  Ngai  Province,  stated:  "This 
is  the  first  time  a  local  populace  has  cooperated  fully  with 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army.  The  civilians  assisted  by 
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providing  and  cooking  food  for  the  troops.  But  more  important 
is  the  fact  that  they  provided  intelligence  information  by 
pointing  out  places  where  the  Viet  Cong  were  hiding.  This 
is  most  pertinent  when  it  is  realized  that  it  was  not  too 
long  ago  that  Quang  Ngai  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the 
Viet  Cong."*® 

Local  defense  forces,  which  have  experienced  a  rapid 

development  since  the  establishment  of  the  strategic  hamlet 
19 

program,  have  not  only  relieved  to  some  extent  units  of  the 
Regular  Army  for  more  frequent  operations,  they  have  also 
played  an  increasingly  important  defensive  role  in  rural 
areas,  indeed,  in  some  places,  local  militia  have  defended 
their  hamlets  and  defended  them  well.  Such  an  instance  was 
the  defense  of  My-Hoa  hamlet  of  Phu-My  District  (central 
Viet  Nam)  early  in  October,  1962.  my-Hoa  hamlet  was  long 
an  objective  of  two  Communist  guerrilla  bands  in  the  area 
known  as  Tay-son  I  and  Tay-Son  iz,  since  in  order  to  strike 
at  Phu-My  district,  they  must  sweep  over  My-Hoa  hamlet. 

The  defense  force  of  My-Hoa  consisted  of  120  youth  members 

1,BViet_  Nam  Press.  April  21,  1963,  p.  8. 

!'* Prior  to  1962,  the  local  militia  force  consisted  of 
around  50,000  civil  guardsmen  (Bao-An) ,  poorly-armed  and 
rudimentarily  trained,  and  a  negligible  number  of  Self-Defense 
Corpsmen  (Dan-Ve),  most  of  whom  were  not  armed,  since  1962, 
the  Civil  Guard  force  has  increased  to  more  than  100,000  men, 
and  the  Self-Defense  corps,  to  more  than  100,000  men,  all 
well  trained,  better  armed  and  equipped. 
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and  n  sex r-de tense  corpsmen  armed  with  rifles,  submachine- 
guns,  and  shotguns.  The  coi»uunit»i:u  began  their  attack  In 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning  of  October  5  th,  with  186 
Tay-Son  guerrillas — 110  regional  and  70  local — armed  with 
one  60  mm.  mortar,  one  30  mm.  machine  gun,  seven  BAR'S,  and 
other  automatic  and  semi-automatic  weapons.  After  several 
hours  of  attack,  being  unable  to  overrun  the  hamlet's 
defense  force  which  was  assisted  by  two  Dan-Ve  and  Bao-An 
platoons  from  district  headquarters,  they  slipped  back  to 
their  mountain  bases  carrying  with  them  about  thirty  wounded 
and  leaving  behind  forty-one  dead.  At  Thach-Thang  hamlet, 
Mo-Duc  district  (Quang-Ngai) ,  villagers,  on  April  18,  1963, 
disposed  of  several  Communists  hidden  in  a  sugar  cane  field, 
capturing  a  light  machine  gun,  two  submachine-guns,  and  one 
M-36  rifle. 

Xn  the  Highland,  in  some  places,  montaguard  tribesmen, 
regrouped  into  combat  hamlets,  were  reported  to  have 
cooperated  with  the  government.  These  "natural  guerrilla" 
fighters,  molded  into  a  tough,  well -trained  jungle  force 
armed  with  modern  weapons  and  intimately  acquainted  with 
jungle  terrains,  have  caused  some  difficulty  to  Viet  Cong 
movements  and  infiltration  in  the  area.  Their  cooperation, 
however,  was  uncertain.  Although  about  150,000  mountain 
tribesmen  out  of  an  estimated  total  of  700,000  sought 
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refuge  in  government-controlled  areas,  it  was  believed  that 
they  did  so  more  often  because  of  air  raids  and  mistakes 
made  by  the  communists  who  had  kidnapped  too  many  young 
males  from  various  tribes  and  sowed  unrest  among  them  rather 
than  out  of  their  realisation  of  benefits  of  the  program 
end  out  of  affection  for  the  "lowland"  friends.  Thus,  in  some 
places,  they  willingly  defended  their  hamlets;  in  some  other 
places,  they  attacked  their  Vietnamese  "friends"  and  American 
advisors,  in  early  December,  1963,  550  tribesmen  had  defended 
valiantly  their  hamlet  at  Dakrode  against  more  than  100 
heavily -armed  communists  until  their  ammunition  ran  out, 
then  fled,  and  later  on  returned  to  rebuild  their  hamlet. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  December,  1962,  American; -trained 
tribals,  who  had  been  carefully  selected  for  their  loyalty 
to  the  government,  suddenly  attacked  their  American  advisors 
and  the  Vietnamese  garrison  of  Phei-Mrong.  Despite  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  "combat"  hamlets  and  the  destruction  of  many 
Communist  bases  in  the  Highland  as  a  result  of  intensive 
operations  in  1962,  t.he  Communists  seemed  to  retain  their 
capability  of  ambushing  and  attacking  communication  lines 
between  central  and  southern  Viet  Nam  from  their  Highland 
bases,  and  their  capability  seemed  to  have  been  strengthened 
with  the  deterioration  of  the  situation  in  Laos. 
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In  the  southern  countryside,  if  the  establishment  of 

strategic  licutucts  uau  uiOuijiiL  tiiti  cooperation  or  peasants 

in  some  places,  in  many  other  places,  the  guerrilla  "fish" 
still  seemed  to  be  very  much  in  "population  water."  The 
Communists  still  control  about  as  much  of  the  southern 
Vietnamese  countryside  as  ever,  and  infiltration  of  arms 
and  men  from  North  Viet  Nam  seemed  to  have  been  on  the 
increase.  If,  in  some  places,  strategic  hamlets  were 
effectively  and  valiantly  defended  by  hamlet  residents, 
in  many  other  places,  many  strategic  and  combat  hamlets  were 
either  overwhelmed  by  Communist  attacks  owing  to  "improper" 
physical  design  or  simply  handed  over  to  the  Viet  Cong  by 
hamlet  residents  themselves,  together  with  village  officials, 
out  of  "sympathy"  with  the  Communists  or  "apathy"  to  their 
"unrepresentative"  representatives.  Thus,  in  many  places, 
district  and  village  officials  still  live  in  the  constant 
fear  of  being  kidnapped  or  murdered,  and  the  administrative 
mechanism  of  the  government  In  rural  areas  still  oper&tes 
very  much  in  a  "vacuum." 

Communist  ambushes  of  convoys  and  attacks  of  govern¬ 
ment  outposts  still  go  on  with  the  same  old  tactics.  Thus, 
on  June  16,  1062,  they  staged  an  ambush  against  a  seven- 
vehicle  convoy  only  about  twenty-two  miles  north  of  Saigon. 
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Some  villagers  who  had  seen  the  guerrillas  prepare  the  ambush 
did  not  inform  nearby  government  forces.  On  July  14,  1962, 
another  nineteen-vehicle  convoy  fell  into  a  Viet  Cong  ambush 
about  forty  miles  north  of  Saigon  and  was  badly  molested. 

More  than  thirty  paratroopers  were  killed  and  twice  as  many 
were  wounded.  Early  in  September,  1963,  two  government- 
held  cities  of  cai-Nuoc  and  Dam-Doi,  in  caraau  Peninsula, 
were  overwhelmed  in  thirty-five  minutes,  and  almost  all  the 
defenders  were  killed.  In  late  October,  1963,  300  Viet  Cong 
guerrillas  in  JOoc-Ninh  Village  (Mekong  Delta)  stopped  1,000 
troops  of  a  famed  South  Vietnamese  division,  killed  ninety-two 
and  wounded  eighty-fivo.  Early  in  December,  1963,  300  Viet 
Cong  guerrillas  overran  a  camp  of  U.  S.  and  south  Vietnamese 
special  forces  at  Hiep-Koa,  twenty  miles  west  of  Saigon, 
killed  thirty-seven  and  captured  enough  weapons  to  arm  ons 
full  battalion.  As  in  moat  other  cases,  they  "disappeared" 
quickly,  leaving  no  trace  for  heliborne-counter-assault 
troops.  All  of  this  Indicated  that  the  Communists  were  still 
supported  and  protected  by  peasants  in  many  rural  areas* 
and  as  long  as  they  have  the  protection  of  the  rural  mass, 
their  ambushes  and  surprise -attacks  will  continue,  and 
military  operations  will  continue  to  "operate"  only  in  empty 
places.  And  all  the  expected  effects  cf  the  strategic 
hamlet  program  could  never  materialise. 


IV .  Conclusion • 

Generally  speaking,  the  strategic  hamlet  program  had 
contributed  its  share  to  the  slight  improvement  of  the 
military  situation  of  South  Viet  Nam  during  the  period  from 
mid -1962  to  mid-1963.  In  some  places,  peasants,  protected 
by  local  militia,  had  cooperated  with  government  forces, 
providing  them  with  military  intelligence,  with  the  growth 
of  the  Civil  Guard  and  Self-Defense  Corps,  units  of  the 
Regular  Army  were  relieved  to  some  extent  for  military 
operations  in  Viet  Cong -control led  areas.  Acts  of  terror 
and  sabotage  by  the  communists  were  gradually  reduced  during 
this  period,  from  1,700  incidents  in  January,  1962  to  900 
incidents  in  January  and  February,  1963,  and  only  fifty  in 
April,  1963.  The  average  number  of  Viet  Cong  attacks  was 
also  decreased  from  160  weekly  in  1962  to  76  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1963.  Communist  battalion-size  attacks  numbered 
eighteen  in  March,  1962,  but  none  in  March,  1963.  Company- 
size  attacks  dropped  from  eighteen  in  March,  1962  to  twelve 
in  March,  1963.  An  increase  in  the  rate  of  communist 
defectors  was  also  reported.  The  casualties  ratio  increased 
from  three  to  one  to  five  to  one  in  favor  of  government  forces. 
The  Communists  suffered  greater  losses  of  weapons  than  did 
government  forces  during  this  period.  A  number  of  high-ranking 
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American  military  observers,  impressed  by  the  improvement 
of  the  military  situation  of  this  period,  had  made  unduly 
optimistic  predictions  about  the  outcome  of  the  conflict. 

In  fact,  the  figures  of  Communist  casualties  are  of  impor¬ 
tance  only  if  the  insurgents  are  denied  access  to  villages 
and  hamlets  and  their  main  source  of  recruitment  of  new 
guerrillas;  otherwise,  they  can  recruit  guerrillas  as  fast 
as  government  forces  can  kill  them.  Hie  number  of  communist 
casualties  made  public  by  the  Directorate  General  of  informa¬ 
tion  could  have  been  inflated  for  propaganda  purposes.  Since 
Communist  guerrillas  are  dressed  exactly  like  peasants, 
"machine-gun  bullets"  could  hardly  distinguish  them  from 
innocent  bystanders.  If  the  average  number  of  Communist 
attacks  decreased  from  miu-196ii  to  mid-1963,  it  increased 
to  almost  two  times  the  average  of  this  period  during  the 
late  months  of  1963  and  early  in  1964.  If  they  suffered 
greator  losses  of  weapons  than  government  forces  did  during 
this  period,  they  captured  more  weapons  from  government 
forces  than  they  lost  during  late  1963  and  early  .\964,  taking 
advantage  of  various  changes  in  government  during  the  period. 
(The  ratio  of  weapons  captured  averaged  more  than  three  to 
one  in  their  favor.)  In  one  single  week  in  early  December, 
1963,  they  lost  eighty-five  while  capturing  300  weapons. 
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If  they  lost  rifles,  they  captured  recoiless  rifles  and 
machine-guns ,  The  trend  seemed  to  continue  in  mid-1964. 

From  official  sources  of  the  Ministry  of  Defense,  during 
the  period  from  May  10  to  May  30,  if  the  casualties  ratio 
was  about  the  same  for  both  sides  (government's  loss  of  470 
men  against  the  enemy's  loss  of  581),  they  captured  more 
weapons  from  government  forces  than  they  lost;  they 
captured  six  hundred  and  eighteen  individual  weapons, 
fourteen  light  machine  guns,  two  30-caliber  machine-guns, 
and  twenty-four  unit  weapons,  and  lost  to  government  forces 
only  178  individual  weapons  and  three  unit  weapons!  The 
Communists  also  increased  the  tempo  of  their  actions;  in 
May,  1964,  the  number  of  Viet  Cong  actions  increased  from 
eighty-three  the  first  week  to  102  the  second  week,  112  the 
third  week,  and  134  the  last  week,  most  of  which  were  against 
watchtowers  and  strategic  hamlets.  They  displayed  greater 
boldness  them  ever  before,  throwing  bigger  units  into  battle. 
This,  unfortunately,  was  not  because  they  were  cornered  by 
the  system  of  strategic  hamlets  as  expected  and  had  to 
concentrate  large  forces  to  attack,  but  because  they  seemed 
to  be  much  stronger  as  a  result  of  the  worsening  of  govern¬ 
ment  control  in  some  rural  areas,  and  of  the  great  number  of 
modern  weapons  they  captured  during  the  last  few  months  in 
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addition  to  heavy  weapons  provided  them  by  North  yi.et  »jb 
and  Communist  china. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  in  this  "protracted*  indecisive" 
war,  continued  military  successes  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
political,  economic,  and  social  progresses;  otherwise, 
short-run  military  successes  are  not  to  be  interpreted  as 
"victory-is-in-sight"  any  more  than  the  enemy's  losses  as 
their  "approaching  doom."  To  win  or  lose  this  war  in  the 
long  run  will  depend  primarily  upon  whether  the  government 
will  have  the  support  of  the  general  population.  It  is  the 
general  population  that  can  afford  to  endure  this  wearing, 
protracted  war.  New  military  tactics,  new  conventional 
weapons  and  equipment  are  a  complement  but  not  a  substitute 
for  this  vital  factor.  Against  an  enemy  waging  the  war 
with  all  military,  political,  and  social  efforts,  military 
tactics  alone  obviously  are  not  enough.  In  a  war  in  which 
the  enemy  tries  to  involve  the  populace,  above  all,  peasants 
in  the  fight,  any  program  with  measures  to  isolate  them  from 
this  civilian  environment  seems  to  be  sound.  It  was  the 
peasants,  more  than  any  other  socio-economic  group,  which 
had  driven  the  French  out  of  the  country.  To  drive  the 
Communists  out  of  South  Viet  Nam,  it  appears  that  the  govern 
ment  again  would  have  to  depend  on  the  peasants.  The 
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ctr.it c-yio  h.inuets  program  is  sound  in  principle,  but  its 
failure  was  due  primdi iiy  to  ite  "inappropriate"  practical 
application.  A  number  of  factors  were  responsible  for  the 
failure  of  this  gigantic  experiment.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
biggest  mistakes  made  by  the  Diem  government  was  its  decision 
to  complete  the  strategic  hamlet  program  in  a  two-year  period. 
Strict  achievement  targets  were  therefore  posted.  In  too  many 
places,  local  officials,  in  order  to  meet  the  deadline,  just 
threw  up  bamboo  fences  and  barbed -wire,  forced  people  to  move 
in,  and  announced  that  their  hamlets  were  ready.  As  a  result, 
few  of  these  hast ' ly-constructed  strategic  hamlet3  were 
considered  "viable."  Of  the  more  than  4,000  hamlets  offi¬ 
cially  claimed  to  exist  in  the  Mekong  Delta,  only  less  Lhun 
one-fourth  were  considered  to  be  viable,  capable  of  defend¬ 
ing  against  Communist  small  and  medium-size  attacks.  In  many 
places,  peasants  hastily  regrouped  in  strategic  hamlets  were 
left  short  of  food  supplies  and  other  necessities!  Thus,  a 
great  number  of  almost  180,000  mountain  tribesmen  hurriedly 
regrouped  in  settlement  centers  in  1962  iu  Pleiku,  Kontum, 
Dirlac,  Quang-Tri,  Quang  Nam,  Quang  Ngai,  etc.,  had  returned 
to  their  old  mountain  villages  discouraged  and  bitter  with 
their  unfortunate  experience  because  of  inadequate  assistance 
in  food  supplies,  tools  and  dwellings,  and  other  economic  and 
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financial  means  as  promised  by  the  government,  with  the 
desire  to  "control  territory  and  defend  everything  under  the 
sun,"  the  Diem  government  had  unfortunately  ordered  hamlets 
erected  deep  in  Communist -con trolled  areas,  which  later 
proved  to  be  too  vulnerable  to  Communist  attacks.  In  the 
past  hundreds  of  such  hamlets  were  overrun  by  the  insurgents. 

Second,  the  lack  of  adequate  planning  at  the  regional 

and  provincial  level  had  resulted  in  numerous  bottlenecks 

in  the  realization  of  the  program.  Thus,  in  a  province, 

there  was  a  shortage  of  construction  material  and  financial 

means  in  one  district,  of  food  and  labor  supplies  in  another 

place,  and  of  cadres  and  military  units  in  still  another 

place;  this  had  resulted  in  half -completed,  incapable 

20 

"fortified  villages." 


uTo  determine  the  number  of  hamlets  (strategic  hamlets, 
combat  hamlets,  strategic  quarters  and  development  centers, 
etc.)  which  could  be  constructed  consistent  with  the  amount 
of  labor,  construction  material,  cadres,  and  financial  means, 
etc.,  available,  say,  in  a  province  during  the  scheduling 
period,  3omo  programming  would  seem  necessary.  Let 
Xi  (1=1,  .  .  .4)  be  the  number  of  strategic  hamlets, 
strategic  quarters,  combat  hamiets,  and  development  centers 
which  could  be  built  during  the  scheduling  period  and  ar^ 

?■'  the  average  amount  of  labor,  construction 

(r— 1,  2,  .  .  .  u) 

material,  the  average  number  of  strategic  hamlet  cadres, 
military  units  available  for  operations,  and  the  average 
amount  of  financial  means  for  the  construction  of  each  of 
these  hamiets  and  centers,  and  Sj^  (r  -  1,  2,  .  .  5)  the 
amount  of  labor,  construction  material  and  financial  means. 
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Third,  the  heavy  contribution  by  peasants  in  terms  of 
labor,  material  and  money  to  the  construction  of  strategic 
hamlets..  In  many  places,  peasants  had  to  contribute  fifty 
piastres  or  more  in  addition  to  an  assigned  number  of  labor- 
days  and  amount  of  construction  material.  To  Vietnamese 
peasants  whose  income  is  mostly  in  kind,  a  cash  contribution 
of  fifty  piastres  or  more  really  constituted  a  heavy  burden. 

Fourth,  the  inadequate  payment  to  relocated  families 
for  their  old  homes  burned  down  or  destroyed  after  they 
moved  to  strategic  hamlets.  While  their  old  homes  co3t  an 
average  of  20,000  piastres  or  more  to  build,  they  received 
a  relocation  allowance  from  the  government  of  only  from 
1,000  to  2,000  piastres  to  build  new  home3  in  hamlets. 

Many  times,  relocated  families  had  received  no  money,  the 
allowance  having  been  pocketed  by  local  officials. 

Fifth,  the  “tyranny"  of  self-defense  corpsmen  and 
village  officials.  In  many  hamlets  and  villages,  peasants 
were  actually  terrorized  by  those  supposed  to  protect  them — 

the  number  of  cadres  and  military  units  available  during  the 
scheduling  period,  then  the  problem  would  be  to  maximize 

Z  Xi  =  max.  (i  «  1,  2  ...  4) 


Subject  to 


arixi  “Sr  (r  *  1,  2,  .  .  .5). 
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self-defense  corpsmen.  In  coalition  with  village  officials, 
they  occasionally  resorted  to  "terror"  methods  to  extort 
money  from  fairly  well-to-do  peasants.  In  one  typical 
village,  it  was  reported  that  corpsmen  had  even  shot  at 
peasants  when  the  latter  tried  to  protect  their  crops  from 
being  eaten  by  militiamen's  ducks!  Under  the  strict  control 
of  corpsmen  and  village  security  agents,  peasants  lost  every 
kind  of  freedom;  they  were  not  allowed  to  assemble  (e.g., 
for  family  ceremonies,  etc.)  unless  by  special  permission; 
they  were  not  allowed  to  move  freely  from  village  to  village 
without  "passes";  and  they  were  not  allowed  to  talk  freely 
among  themselves! 

Sixth,  the  ignorance,  incompetence,  and  corruption 
of  local  officials.  Most  of  the  so-called  strategic  hamlet 
cadres  had  no  clear  idea  about  the  economic,  political, 
social,  and  military  objectives  of  the  program,  no  idea 
about  the  physical  as  well  as  psychological  approach  to 
its  implementation.  The  strategic  hamlet,  to  most  of  them, 
was  simply  concerned  with  the  construction  of  bamboo  and 
bar ted -wire  fences  around  the  hamlet  and  the  regroupment  of 
peasants  behind  these  fences.  Thus,  thousands  of  peasants 
were  forced  to  move  to  strategic  hamlets  by  armed  units 
without  government  cadres  explaining  the  reason  behind 


such  reyroupment. 
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All  ol  these  are  among  the  factors  contributing  to  the 
failure  of  the  program  since  they  had  caused  bitter  resent¬ 
ment  and  frustration  among  peasants.  Intended  as  fortified 
settlements  capable  of  providing  peasants  with  security, 
strategic  hamlets,  in  many  places,  were  turned  into  "concen¬ 
tration  camps"  in  which  peasants  were  victims  of  all  kinds 
of  abuses  by  corpsmen  and  village  officials. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  new  "revolutionary"  government 
will  take  measures  to  correct  the  mistakes  committed  by  the 
previous  regime,  to  change  the  physical  as  well  as  the 
psychological  approach  to  the  Implementation  of  the  program, 
to  take  more  aggressive  steps  to  improve  the  physical,  social, 
and  political  lot  of  the  Vietnamese  peasantry  whose  share  in 
the  suffering  of  this  murderous  war  has  been  overwhelming, 
without  that  type  of  reform,  the  chance  of  winning  this  5 

revolutionary  war  appears  slim. 

It  would  seem  desirable  to  abandon  those  strategic 
and  combat  hamlets  erected  in  Viet  Cong-controlled  areas — 
too  vulnerable  to  their  attacks — and  move  people  there  into 
a  more  viable  and  defensible  nearby  hamlet. 

New  measures  would  have  to  be  taken  to  strengthen  the 
defense  capability  of  existing  strategic  hamlets.  Instead 
of  a  number  of  separate  small  hamlets  scattered  in  one  area, 
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it  would  Man  possible  in  many  instances  to  conatrucrt  ana  or 
two  "pillar1'  hamlets  whose  defense  force  would  con* let  of 
the  combined  defense  forces  of  previously  separate  hamlets. 
Thus,  in  one  area  in  which,  say,  five  hamlets  were  constructed, 
each  having  a  militia  force  of,  flay,  eighty  men  (Bao-An, 

Dan-ve,  Tharih-Nien) ,  two  could  be  enlarged,  redesigned,  and 
reinforced.  It  would  be  more  difficult  for  the  Viet  Cong 
to  overrun  two  hamlets  defended  by  400  defenders  than  five 
separate  hamlets  with  eighty  defenders  each.  To  carry  out 
such  a  plan,  it  would  seem  unnecessary  to  move  people  resid¬ 
ing  in  nearby  hamlets  to  the  new  enlarged  hamlets.  They 
would  remain  in  their  previous  dwellings  during  the  daytime 
for  their  work  and  move  to  the  new,  enlarged  hamlets  at 
night  for  their  safety  and  for  the  defense  of  the  hamlet. 

Fair  payments  would  be  made  for  any  losses  incurred  to 
people  residing  relatively  far  from  the  main  hamlet  who  are 
willing  to  move  there.  The  food  control  program  could  be 
realized  in  this  form:  after  the  harvest,  local  peasants 
could  be  encouraged  to  store  their  crops  in  special,  under- 

«i 

ground  warehouses  built  in  the  main  hamlet  and  take  out  just 
a  few  days1  supply  at  a  time.  Admittedly,  the  realization 
of  the  idea  would  encounter  numerous  practical  difficulties. 

It  would  seem  possible,  however,  to  carry  it  out  in  many 
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rural  areas  Where  the  population  Is  heavily  concentrated. 

To  keep  the  enemy  off-balance,  it  would  seem  desirable 
to  undertake  more  frequent  small-scale  heliborne  operations 
in  small  areas.  On  the  basis  of  past  experience,  small  and 
medium-size  heliborne  operations  were  more  successful  than 
large-scale  operations.  Against  the  mobile  and  elusive 
communists,  large-scale  operations,  with  their  time-consuming 
preparation,  usually  give  the  enemy  enough  advance  warning 
to  move  away  and  disperse.  Small  heliborne  operations  which 
strike  ceaselessly  at  small  but  unexpected  targets  could 
make  it  more  difficult  for  the  enemy  to  move  and  concentrate. 
It  would  seem  possible  to  set  up  pre-planned  target  areas 
for  heliborne  strikes,  with  careful  studies  of  possible 
retreat  routes  of  the  Communists,  of  places  where  their 
concentration  could  be  expected,  and  places  for  unloading 
heliborne  troops,  etc.  This  could  avoid  delay  and  confusion 
when  action  is  needed. 

It  would  also  seem  possible  for  government  forces  to 
plan  for  ambushes  against  communist  forces  attacking  posts 
through  careful  plans  for  each  post  with  details  on  possible 
advance  and  retreat  routes  of  enemy  forces  in  the  area  and 
places  where  ambushes  could  be  prepared.  On  the  basis  of 
the  average  retreating  speed  of  enemy  forces  (which  could 
be  computed  by  experimenting  with  our  own  units)  different 
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i  Anya  could  be  indicated  on  the  map  of  the  area  around  the 
post,  each  corresponding  to  a  time  period  after  fire  is 
opened  on  the  post-  With  these  plans  in  hand,  we  could 
know  approximately  where  retreating  enemy  forces  could  be 
expected  in,  say,  one  hour  after  the  post  concerned  is 
attacked.  (See  Figure  2,  p.  128.)  With  probable  enemy 
retreating  routes  pre-assigned  to  different  military  units 
in,  say,  a  district,  action  could  be  taken  more  quickly 
and  orderly  in  the  event  that  a  post  in  that  district  is 
under  attack. 

To  minimize  our  losses  incurred  by  the  Communists 
using  their  "attacking-of-post-ambushing-relief-unite" 
tactic,  it  would  seem  possible  for  our  relief  units  to  come 
to  the  rescue  oi  the  post  under  attack  in  small  units  from 
different  routes  which  had  been  pre-planned  in  a  map  of  the 
area  of  the  post. 

It  would  seem  desirable  to  institute  a  more  effective 
intelligence  network  throughout  the  countryside,  coordinated 
and  directed  by  a  central  agency,-  with  intelligence  agents 
selected  from  among  local  people.  To  bring  civic  action 
agents  and  propaganda  agents  along  with  troops  during  opera¬ 
tions  to  work  on  local  people  does  not  seem  to  be  promising: 


sometimes  local  peasants  are  suspicious  of  "strangers." 
Moreover,  "convincing  explanations"  require  time  to  gain 
the  ear  of  local  people. 

This  explains,  to  some  extent,  the  partial  failure  of 

the  "pacification"  plan  of  the  new  government.  "Pacifying" 

troops  and  government  cadres  did  not  stay  in  the  "pacified" 

areas  long  enouqh  to  organize  local  people,  to  convince  them 

that  they  are  there  to  provide  them  with  security,  that  they 

"mean  business."  In  order  for  such  a  plan  to  be  successful, 

these  pacifying  troops  must  stay  in  selected  areas  for 

pacification  for  a  long  period  of  time  to  give  local  people 

a  sense  of  security  and  confidence,  to  give  government 

cadres  enough  time  to  "educate"  local  people,  to  organize 

them  into  civic  groups,  assist  them  in  the  selection  of 

/ 

their  own  representatives,  train  them  in  self-defense  matters, 
and  help  improve  their  living  conditions  through  governmental 
economic  and  financial  assistances  (construction  of  roads, 
wells,  schools,  marketplaces,  medical  services,  credit 
facilities,  and  agricultural  implements,  etc.).  The  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  security  situation  as  well  as  living  conditions 
of  people  in  "pacified"  areas  can  be  expected  to  encourage 
people  in  other  areas  to  fully  cooperate  with  pacifying 
troops  when  they  come  to  their  areas.  By  spreading,  slowly 
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but  surely,  the  number  of  pacified  centers,  the  government 

could  regain  the  support  and  confidence  of  the  population. 

Of  course,  such  a  plan  would  require  a  large  increase  in 

the  number  of  units  of  the  regular  forces  as  well  as 

regional  forces  and  militia.  This,  however,  can  he  met  by 

a  general  mobilization  as  intended  by  the  prime  Minister 

and  supported  and  advocated  by  American  military  advisors. 

Efforts  should  be  made  to  establish  a  propaganda 

system  in  “pacified'1  areas,  a  system  parallel  to  the 

Communist  Dich-Van  system.  “Convincing  explanations"  must 

be  channeled  through  local  organizations  made  up  of  local 

peasants  thomselve3.  Selected  from  among  local  people, 

♦ 

familiar  with  local  conditions,  and  living  with  these  people, 
these  agents  could  have  a  better  chance  of  gaining  the 
confidence  of  local  peasants. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  extend  the  postal  system  in 
rural  areas.  This  would  not  only  serve  the  social  purpose 
of  establishing  a  closer  communication  between  urban  and 
rural  sectors  but  also  would  constitute  a  possible  channel 
through  which  local  people  could  denounce  communist  agents 
to  government  authorities.  At  the  same  time,  there  would 
be  u  minimum  possibility  of  reprisal  by  Communist  terrorists. 
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Finally,  it  would  seem  desirable  fo”  the  central 
government  to  qive  local  military  commanders  broader  authority 
in  making  decisions  on  military  matters.  Against  the  elusive 
units  of  the  Viet  Cong,  prompt  decisions  by  local  commanders 
seem  to  be  of  prime  importance.  In  the  past,  there  were  many 
cases  in  which  enemy  units  were  reported  in  some  areas  but 
local  commanders  were  unable  to  take  action  early  enough, 
simply  because  of  the  costly  delay  in  the  procedure  of 
getting  authorization  from  the  central  authorities. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  to  be  emphasized  again  that 
military  changes  alone  seem  insufficient  to  win  this 
"revolutionary"  war  of  which  the  "oOjective"  as  well  as  the 
"means"  is  the  peasantry.  To  stop  an  enemy  which  has  been 
successful  at  converting  peasants  into  guerrillas  calls 
for  measures  to  "reconvert"  these  guerrillas  into  peasants 
supporting  the  government.  It  seems  that  this  could  be 
done  only  through  more  aggressive  and  sincere  political, 
economic,  and  social  reforms  to  improve  their  physical  as 
well  as  political  conditions.  The  strategic  hamlets  system 
provides  a  good  physical  framework  for  such  reforms,  but 
whether  they  could  be  carried  out  depends  upon  the  effort 
of  the  central  government  and  the  honesty,  responsibility, 
and  enthusiasm  of  local  officials  and  cadres.  Again,  "as 


peasants  arc  guerrillas  and  guerrillas  are  peasants," 
it  seems  clear  that  in  the  long  run,  who  wins  the  support 
of  the  peasants  would  win  the  war. 


CHAPTER  IV 


EXPECTED  ECONOMIC  EFFECTS 

As  noted  earlier,  the  strategic  hamlet  policy  was 
horn  out  o£  military  and  political  consider ations  rather 
than  out  of  a  well -conceived  economic  and  social  concept. 
Initially,  the  strategic  hamlet  was  conceived  as  a  form  of 
organizing  the  rural  population  Which,  it  was  hoped,  would 
enable  the  government  to  control  the  peasantry  and  prevent 
it  from  being  the  victim  of  communist  terror  and  propaganda, 
with  the  growth  of  the  program,  the  strategic  hamlet  was 
finally  adopted  as  a  foundation  for  an  over -all  economic 
and  social  reform  program.  But  from  the  inception  of  the 
program  early  in  1962  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Diem  govern¬ 
ment  in  November  of  1963,  with  the  exception  of  some  economic 
measures,  no  clear-cut  general  "strategic  hamlet"  economic 
concept  was  defined  by  the  government.  Governmental  agencies 
responsible  for  studying  the  "strategic  hamlet"  economic 
program  such  as  the  Rural  Affairs  Section  of  the  Strategic 
Hamlet  Inter-Departmental  Committee,  the  Ministry  for  Rural 
Development,  and  the  Strategic  Hamlet  Economic  Division  of 
the  National  Economic  Council  had  not  agreed  upon  a  definite 
concept  concerning  the  strategic  hamlet  economic  policy. 
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Yet,  the  long-range  economic  effects  of  the  program  would 
seem  to  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  "yet  to  be 
formulated"  general  concept  of  "strategic  hamlet"  economic 
organization.  After  the  November  coup,  the  economic  policy 
of  the  new  government  with  regard  to  strategic  hamletc 
remained  to  be  formulated. 

What  follows  is  an  analysis  of  some  economic  effects 
which  could  be  expected  from  measures  proposed  under  the 
program  (assuming  that  they  acre  "properly"  and  successfully 
implemented) .  An  account  of  same  short-run  dislocation 
resulting  from  the  implementation  of  a  program  is  included. 

A  rather  lengthy  description  of  the  general  background  of 
South  Viet  Nam 'a  economy,  which  has  been  a  prime  target  of 
Communist  guerrilla  operations,  is  also  included.  This 
analysis  of  the  structure  and  orientation  of  South  Viet  Nam's 
economy  gives  some  idea  of  its  chances  for  political  and 
economic  survival,  because  In  the  long  run,  whether  South 
Viet  Nam  can  survive  politically  depends  to  a  large  extent 
upon  its  ability  to  survive  economically.  It  is  believed 
by  many  that  the  outcome  of  the  present  conflict  will  be 
determined  largely  by  what  will  be  achieved  economically 
in  South  Viet  Nam  in  comparison  with  the  North.  Ultimately, 
victory  will  be  with  the  side  which  will  achieve  the  highest 
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rate  of  economic  gro  h,  and  which  will  give  the  peasant 
a  living  better  than  that  of  his  compatriot  on  the  other 
side  of  the  demarcation  line. 

I.  General  Economic  Setting. 

Events  since  1946  have  brought  about  drastic  changes  in 
the  economy  of  South  Viet  Ham.  The  nine -year  Indochinese 
war  (1946-1955)  had  disastrous  economic  consequences  for 
Viet  Nam.  As  a  result  of  insecurity  in  the  countryside  and 
the  resulting  flow  of  people  from  rural  to  urban  areas < 
vast  amounts  of  land  were  left  uncultivated  and  agricultural 
production  was  drastically  reduced.  Rice  production  amounted 
to  more  than  five  million  tons  during  the  pre-war  period 
(5.3  million  tons  in  1936)  with  an  export  surplus  of  more 
than  1.2  million  tons.  Rice  production  during  1947  was 
barely  enough  for  domestic  consumption.  Other  crops  were 
also  drastically  reduced,  with  the  exception  of  rubber 
production  which  was  not  seriously  hurt  because  most  planta¬ 
tions  were  protected  by  French  forces  (most  plantations  were 
owneu  by  the  French) .  The  infrastructure  of  the  economy 
suffered  very  heavily.  Sixty  percent  of  the  transportation 
system  of  South  Viet  Nam  (believed  to  have  been  among  the 
most  advanced  in  Southeast  Asia)  was  completely  destroyed. 
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Thus,  out  of  873  miles  of  railroad  existing  before  the  war, 
only  580  miles  were  in  operation  at  the  time  of  the  signing 
of  the  Geneva  Peace  of  1954,  and  out  of  475  bridges  along 
National  Highway  No.  1,  134  were  destroyed. 

The  Geneva  Peace,  which  ended  the  war,  dealt  another 
severe  blow  to  the  economy  of  Viet  Nam.  Indeed  the  partition 
of  the  country  brought  about  a  complete  distortion  of  the 
economic  structure  of  the  country.  The  geographical  and 
geological  constitution  of  North  and  Soutb.  Viet  Nam  is  such 
that  they  form  an  economically  integrated  unit  with  the 
South  better  endowed  for  agricultural  production,  and  the 
North  for  industrial  output.  Before  the  partition.  North 
Viet  Nam  received  a  large  portion  of  its  food  supply  (mainly 
rice)  from  the  south,  which  in  turn  obtained  industrial 
products-- glass,  cement,  coal,  and  textile  products — from 
factories  in  the  North.  The  division  of  the  country  left 
South  Viet  Nam  with  negligible  basic  sources  of  energy  for 
industrial  development  since  nearly  all  of  the  country’s 
industrial  raw  materials  and  most  of  its  skilled  labor  were 
located  north  of  the  17th  parallel.  The  division  of  the 
country  also  posed  the  serious  problem  of  absorbing  nearly 
one  million  refugees  from  the  North. 
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While  some,  of  the  damages  inf  lie  tea  by  the  Indochinese 
War  were  left  unrepaired,  the  outbreak  of  guerrilla  fighting 
since  1959  has  once  again  opened  economic  wounds.  If  from 
1954  to  1959,  rice  production  increased  gradually  from  2.566 
million  tons  to  5.3  million  tons  as  a  result  oi  reconstruc¬ 
tion  efforts,  from  1959  to  1963,  it  was  gradually  decreased 
to  3  million  tons.  The  total  planted  area  decreased  from 
2.5  million  hectares  in  1959  to  1.660  million  hectares  in 
1962.  Bridges  and  railways  were  again  sabotaged.  Roads 
were  dug  up.  Peasants  who  had  returned  to  their  lands  after 
the  Geneva  Peace  since  1959  seemed  to  again  move  back  to  the 
cities  and  towns,  further  aggravating  the  unemployment 
problem  already  very  serious  there. 

In  spite  of  the  losses  inflicted  by  the  Indochinese 
War,  the  division  of  the  country,  and  the  outbreak  of 
guerrilla  fighting,  Viet  Nam  still  boasts  one  of  the  highest 
standards  of  living  in  Southeast  Asia/  as  indicated  by  its 
relatively  high  per  capita  income  (see  Table  VI) .  unfor¬ 
tunately,  this  high  standard  of  living  seemed  to  be  artificial, 
having  been  made  possible  mainly  by  the  huge  expenditures 
of  the  French  Expeditionary  Corps  and  later  by  the  large- 
scale  military  and  consumption -oriented  American  Aid  Program. 
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TABLE  VI 

PER  CAPITA  INCOME  OF  SELECTED  SOUTH  AND 
SOUTHEAST  ASIAN  COUNTRIES* 


Country 

Year 

Measure  Per 
Capita 

Amount  in  u.  s. 
Dollars 

Malaya 

1953 

G.  N.  P. 

246.9 

Japan 

1955 

N.  I. 

215.7 

Philippines 

1955 

N.  I. 

181.6 

Viet  Nain 

1955 

N.  I. 

a 

144 

Ceylon 

1955 

G.  I.  P. 

131.8 

Formosa 

1955 

N.  I. 

121.4 

Indonesia 

1952 

N.  I. 

87.5 

Thailand 

1954 

N.  I. 

64.2 

India 

1954 

N.  I. 

55.4 

Pakistan 

1954 

N.  I. 

53.1 

Burma 

1955 

N.  I. 

66.7 

♦Source : 

Bulletin  Economicrue, 

Bancrue  Nationale  du 

Viet  Nam.  Supplement  No.  2,  1956.  Eat lmat long 
du  Revenue  National  du  Viet  Nam  an  1955. 

asince  the  official  rate  of  exchange  of  the  piastre 
was  over-valued  with  respect  to  the  u.  S.  dollar, 
the  approximate  figure  would  be  leos  than  144. 

(My  " guesstimate"  is  about  100  dollars.) 
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During  the-  1946-1952  period,  the  French  Army,  apart  from 
united  States  Aid,  spent  from  1,200  billion  to  1,500  billion 
francs  in  Indochina,  the  bulk  of  which  was  spent  in  Viet  Mam. 
From  1955  to  1960,  United  States  economic  assistance  to  Viet 
Mam  totalled  47,552  million  piastres.  The  annual  amount  of 
American  aid  was  gradually  reduced  from  9,870  piastres  in 
1957  to  6,365  million  piastres  in  1960.  Later,  owing  to  the 
mounting  threat  of  communist  subversion,  it  was  again 
increased  to  help  meet  Viet  Mam's  increased  civilian  and 
defense  expenditures.  The  apparent  prosperity  in  Viet  Nam 
was  thus  built  mainly  on  foreign  aid.  It  would  seem 
impossible  to  maintain  the  present,  artificially  high 
standard  of  living  if  foreign  aid  were  terminated  or 
drastically  reduced. 

The  nation  income  and  product  figures  in  Table  VII 
give  a  general  picture  of  the  economy  of  South  Viet  Nam  and 
attest  to  its  artificial  nature.  If  the  value  of  the  gross 
domestic  product  of  Viet  Mam  in  1956  is  translated  in  terms 
of  U.  S.  dollars  at  the  free  market  rate  of  exchange,  i.e., 
about  seventy  piastres  to  the  dollar,  which  is  more  realistic 
than  the  official  rate  of  exchange,  thirty-five  piastres  to 
the  dollar,  the  gross  domestic  product  amounted  to  less  than 
one  billion  dollars.  These  figures  indicate  that  Viet  Nam 
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was  consuming  more  than  it  could  produce.  Indeed,  the  sum 
of  private  domestic  consumption,  government  expenditure,  and 
gross  domestic  investment  in  1956  exceeded  current  production 
by  some  7,076  million  piastres.  This  gap  was  filled  by  an 
import  surplus  entirely  covered  by  foreign  aid.  This  has 
been  the  situation  in.  South  Viet  Nam  since  1947.  From  1947 
to  1954,  import  surpluses  were  almost  entirely  supported  by 
France  (14,347  million  piastres  during  1947-1951),  and  since 
1955  mainly  by  American  assistance. 

The  government,  after  1955,  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  existing  situation  could  not  be  permitted  to  go  on  indefinitely, 
and  in  order  to  reduce  its  dependence  on  foreign  aid,  made 
efforts  to  hasten  the  economic  development  of  the  country. 

From  1955  to  1957,  special  attention  was  given  to  the  resettle¬ 
ment  of  some  800,000  refugees  from  the  North  and  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  agriculture  which  was  heavily  damaged 
during  the  war  years.  Then  a  five-year  plan  was  initiated  in 

3 
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1957,  which  marked  the  beginning  of  plained  economic  develop¬ 
ment  for  South  Viet  Nam.  Primary  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
development  of  agriculture,  the  building  of  overhead  capital 
to  support  and  stimulate  future  economic  growth,  and  the 
development  of  industry  and  education.  The  main  objectives 
of  the  plan  were:  a)  to  increase  agricultural  production 
in  order  to  boost  the  country's  exports  and  foreign  exchange 


earnings;  b)  to  develop  industry,  especially  light  industry, 
for  the  production  of  import  substitutes;  and  c)  to  stabilise 
the  economy  by  insulating  it  somewhat  from  the  fluctuations 
of  world  market  prices  and  demand  (to  which  the  country's 
two-crop-export  economy  is  highly  susceptible)  through 
agricultural  diversification . 

The  plan  called  for  an  expenditure  of  17.5  billion 
piastres  over  the  five-year  period.  Gross  National  Product 
was  expected  to  increase  by  12  billion  piastres,  or  sixteen 
percent  by  the  end  of  1961.  The  public  sector  accounted 
for  about  eighty  percent  of  the  total  outlay,  and  the  private 
sector  was  expected  to  absorb  the  balance.1  The  plan  ended 
in  December,  1961.  It  is  impossible  to  evaluate  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  t'  e  plan,  since  National  Income  and  Product  figures 
for  the  period  from  1957  to  1961  are  not  available,  judged 
on  the  basis  of  the  plan's  main  objectives,  however,  the  plan 
was  apparently  not  successful.  The  deficits  in  the  balance 

*The  following  is  a  breakdown  of  expenditures: 


Public  works  31% 

Power  12% 

Agriculture  22% 

Health,  education  12% 
and  housing 

Industry  9% 

Unallocated  14% 

i 
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of  trade  remained  as  large  as  they  were  five  years  before, 
and  the  country  was  as  dependent  on  foreign  aid  for  its 
survival  as  in  the  past.  Because  of  the  increasing  subversive 
activities  of  the  Communist  insurgents,  some  development 
projects  were  not  carried  out.  Limited  progress,  however,  was 
recorded  in  the  field  of  agriculture  and  industry,  as  will  be 
observed  in  the  analysis  of  various  sectors  of  the  economy. 

A  second  five-year  plan  (1962-1966)  was  already  under 
way.  The  plan  estimated  a  total  expenditure  of  nearly  50 
billion  piastres  over  the  five-year  period  (of  which  the 
public  sector  accounted  for  eighty-five  percent,  more  than 
42  billion  piastres).  (See  Table  VIII.)  Emphasis  was  again 
placed  on  the  development  of  agriculture  and  public  works . 
Public  investment  again  relied  mainly  on  foreign  aid,  inter¬ 
national  loans  and  increased  budgetary  receipts. 

The  objectives  of  the  second  plan  remained  the  same  as 
those  of  the  first,  mainly  to  reduce  the  wide  gap  in  the 
balance  of  trade  through  export  efforts,  to  stabilize  the 
economy  tnrough  further  agricultural  diversification,  and  to 
reduce  unemployment  in  urban  and  rural  areas  through  indus¬ 
trialization  and  agricultural  development.  The  rate  of 
growth  was  expected  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  five  percent 
per  year.  What  may  be  achieved  under  the  second  plan  remains 
to  be  seen,  one  thing,  however,  seems  to  be  certain:  as  long 
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TABLE  VIII 

SECOND  FIVE-YEAR  PLAN'S  ESTIMATED  EXPENDITURES** 
(In  millions  of  piastres) 


Amount 

Percentage  of 
Total 

Agriculture13 

12,000.00 

25% 

Industry 

9,073.80 

12% 

Public  works 

20,726.20 

43% 

Education  and 
public  health 

10.321.10 

20% 

Total 

43,942.60 

100% 

•Source:  From  estimates  in  Deuxieme  Plan  Quinquenal 
(1962-1966)  Directeur  General  du  Plan, 
Rapublique  de  Viet  Nam. 


aTheae  were  very  rough  estimates.  Planned  expenditures 
on  some  projects  are  said  to  have  been  estimated  at 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  percent  over  the  cost  which 
represented  "political  taxes"  paid  to  the  "National 
Revolutionary  Movement"  and  the  "Can -Lao  Nhan-Vi." 
(Statement  by  Nguyen  Xuan  Oanh,  newly-appointed 
governor  of  the  National  Bank,  during  his  press 
conference  at  the  Embassy  of  Viet  Nam  la  January, 
1963.) 

bThis  includes  livestock  and  forestry. 
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as  insecurity  remains  in  the  jountryside,  it  remains  unlikely 
that  the  goals  set  by  the  plan  can  be  approached. 

1 .  Trade. 

Commerce  is  one  important  sector  of  the  economy. 

The  breakdown  of  the  Gross  Domestic  Product  in  1955  and  1956 

indicates  the  surprising  fact  that  the  commercial  sector 

contributed  to  the  Gross  Product  more  than  agriculture  and 

animal  husbandry  (see  Table  IX) .  While  agriculture  and 

animal  husbandry  absorbed  more  than  eighty-two  percent  of 

the  total  labor  force,  but  contributed  only  twenty-one  per- 

2 

cent  of  the  GDP  in  1956,  the  commercial  sector  accounted 
for  twenty-nine  percent  with  only  two  percent  of  the  total 


2 

This  figure  may  underestimate  the  contribution  of 
agriculture  to  gross  domestic  product.  GDP  figures  represent 
primarily  products  which  were  bought  and  sold  on  the  market, 
but  in  Viet  Nam,  as  well  as  in  other  economically  under¬ 
developed  areas,  barter  is  still  widely  practiced,  especially 
in  the  rural  sector,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
agricultural  production  is  primarily  for  family  consumption . 
Agricultural  labor  is  also  paid  in  kind  frequently.  Incomes 
paid  in  kind  and  products  bartered  certainly  represent  an 
important  part  of  the  national  production  (considering  the 
fact  that  more  than  80  percent  of  the  total  population  lives 
in  rural  areas) ,  but  most  of  these  were  not  included  because 
of  difficulties  involved  in  estimating  them.  This  tended  .. 
to  give  a  downward  bias  to  the  income  estimates  of  the 
agricultural  sector. 
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TABLE  IX 


GROSS  DOMESTIC 

PRODUCT  BY  SECTOR  OF 
(In  millions  of  V.  N. 

ORIGIN, 

$> 

1955-1956* 

Sector 

1955 

Amount  Percent  of 
Total 

1956 

Amount  Percent  of 
Total 

Agriculture  and 
livestock 

13,330 

19 

14,404 

21 

Fishing 

3,370 

5 

3,980 

6 

Industry  and 
handicrafts 

6,804 

10 

7,832 

11 

Commerce 

19,303 

30 

20,516 

29 

Construction 

1,361 

2 

1,095 

2 

Government 

9,498 

15 

9,870 

14 

Services  and 
miscellaneous 

11,871 

18 

11,722 

17 

♦Source:  Bulletin  Economlque.  Banque  National©  du 
Viet  Nam,  Supplement  No.  3,  1958. 
Estimation  du  Revenue  National  du  Viet 
Nam  «n  1956.  p.  39. 
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labor  force.  This  was  because  the  bulk  of  the  defense 
expenditures  and  American  aid  were  distributed  primarily 
through  the  trade  and  service  sectors.  The  share  of  the 
commercial  sector  would  undoubtedly  recede  in  relative 
importance  as  the  volume  of  American  aid  end  defense 
expenditures  declined. 

Monopoly  was  dominant  in  the  commercial  sector  of 
South  Viet  Nam's  economy.  Foreign  trade  was  largely  in  the 
hands  of  French  firms,  and  domestic  commerce  in  the  hands 
of  the  Chinese.  This  was  especially  true  before  1955. 

Since  1955,  Vietnamese  firms  have  begun  to  participate  in 
foreign  trade.  Their  role  In  this  field  was  still  relatively 
unimportant  compared  with  that  of  foreigners  because  they 
seemed  to  lack  the  necessary  abilities  and  experience.  Many 
who  entered  foreign  trade  did  so,  not  with  the  serious  inten¬ 
tion  of  staying  in  the  business,  but  because  of  favorable 
opportunities  for  high  commercial  profits  offered  by  the 
inflationary  pressure  during  1955-1936,  and  the  financial 

3 

Annual  Statistical  Bulletin.  United  states  operations 
Mission  to  Viet  Nam,  1960.  The  figure  concerning  the  total 
labor  force  classified  according  to  employment  status  was  for 
1957.  The  figure  for  1956  was  not  available.  The  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  labor  force  estimated  in  the  Second  Plan  was  77 
percent  in  agriculture,  19  percent  in  industry,  and  14  percent 
in  the  commercial  sector.  This  seems  to  reflect  the  flow  of 
peasants  to  the  urban  areas  for  security  reasons,  then  seek¬ 
ing  employment  in  trade  and  industry. 
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arrangements  for  handling  the  Commercial  Aid  Program. 

The  role  of  the  Vietnamese  in  foreign  trade,  however,  has 

recently  become  more  and  more  important. 

Events  of  the  last  two  decades  completely  reversed 

the  balance  of  trade  of  the  country  which  had  been  in 

5 

surplus  during  the  1913-1947  period.  After  1957,  it  showed 
continuous  deficits  (see  Table  X) .  In  spite  of  efforts  to 
increase  exports  and  reduce  imports,  the  deficits  in  the 
balance  of  trade  remained  enormous  and  were  almost  entirely 
covered  by  foreign  aid.  It  should  be  noted  that  after  1955, 
Viet  Nam's  trade  relations  shifted  more  and  more  from  the 
franc  area  toward  other  countries,  notably  the  United  States, 
Japan  and,  recently,  Formosa  (see  Table  XI,  Part  I).  The 
relatively  low  cost  of  Formosan  and  Japanese  products,  the 
"buy  American"  formula  and  the  fact  that  American  aid  pays 
for  almost  all  American  goods  imported  account  for  this  shift 
in  trade  relations.  France,  however,  still  remained  the 
biggest  customer  of  South  Viet  Nam's  exports  and  the  largest 

4 

Imports  under  the  Commercial  Aid  Program  were  effected 
at  the  official  rate  of  exchange  of  35  piastres  to  the  dollar. 
The  piastre  was  highly  over-valued. 

'Hfith  the  exception  of  1931,  as  a  result  of  the  Great 
Depression.  (See  j.  Despuech:  Le  Traflc  de  Piastres. 

Paris,  1953,  p.  24.) 
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supplier  of  its  imports.^  (See  Table  XI,  Part  II.) 

Internal  trade  was  mainly  control lod  by  the  Chinese. 

They  controlled  not  only  most  wholesale  and  retail  businesses 

in  urban  areas,  but  also  most  retail  businesses  in  the  Southern 

countryside. 7  The  majority  of  small  merchants  and  peddlers 

were  and  are  Vietnamese.  A  number  of  "nationalistic"  measures 

were  taken  by  the  government  to  break  the  control  of  the 

Chinese  over  domestic  trade  and  tc  encourage  the  Vietnamese 

8 

to  enter  the  wholesale  and  retail  business.  Funds  were  also 
made  available  by  governmental  lending  institutions  to  small 


c 

Although  exports  to  France  declined  in  the  last  few 
years,  they  still  represented  the  bulk  of  Viet  Nam's  total 
exports.  Exporters  in  Viet  Nam  (most  of  them  were  French) 
were  accustomed  to  deal  with  the  French  market.  Moreover, 
Vietnamese  products  were  granted  a  preferential  tariff  by 
France  in  the  form  of  premium  and  subsidy  to  the  French 
importers  who  were  thus  in  a  position  to  pay  high  prices  for 
Viet  Nam's  products.  On  the  import  side,  France  still  occupied 
first  place.  French  Imported  goods  had  been  granted  preferential 
ad  valorem  duty  ranging  from  4  to  14  percent  from  1955  to  1956, 
and  have  been  subjected  only  to  a  minimum  tariff  since  1956. 

Also  favoring  French  imports  was  the  long-standing  appreciation 
of  French  products  by  the  Vietnamese  and  the  amount  of  American 
aid  under  the  form  of  "triangular  francs." 

According  to  David  cole,  from  80  to  90  percent  of  the 
retail  businesses  in  the  Southern  countryside  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Chinese.  See  Viet  Nams  The  First  Five  Years,  edited  by 
Richard  l.indholra,  Michigan  State  university  Press,  1959. 

Q 

A  decree  was  issued  in  1956  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic  prohibiting  foreigners  from  engaging  in  eleven  types 
of  business,  most  of  which  were  predominantly  conducted  by 
the  Chinese. 


TABLE  XI 

SOUTH  VIET  NAM'S  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  (1955-1962) 


SOUTH  VIET  NAM’S  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  (1955-1962) 
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Vietnamese  merchant*  who  had  been  dependent  primarily  on  the 
Chinese  wholesaler*  and  moneylenders  for  credit  accommodation. 
In  spite  of  these  measures,  the  hold  of  the  Chinese  on  domes¬ 
tic  commerce  still  seemed  as  strong  as  ever. 

2 .  Industrialization  efforts. 

The  industrial  sector  Is  relatively  less  important. 
This  was  believed  to  be  partly  a  consequence  of  French 
colonial  economic  policy  which  had  been  exclusively  directed 
toward  the  exploitation  of  natural  resources  for  export  to 
metropolitan  France  and  the  reservation  of  the  Vietnamese 
mar hat  for  French  manufactured  products.  This  policy  remained 
a] no st  unchanged  from  the  time  of  the  French  conquest  until 
their  withdrawal  in  1954.  During  this  long  period,  only 
industries,  engaged  in  the  production  of  raw  materials,  or 
those  which  served  the  local  market  without  competing  with 
French  industries  were  allowed  to  exist.  This  resulted  in 
almost  a  complete  absence  of  local  production  to  satisfy 
Viet  Nam’s  demand  for  manufactured  goods.  Consumer  produc¬ 
tion  consisted  of  a  £ev;  items  which  could  not  easily  be 
imported  from  France,  or  which  could  be  produced  only  within 
the  country.. 

Since  most  industrial  raw  materials  suitable  for  large- 
scale  production  and  exploitation  are  located  north  of  the 
17th  parallel,  after  the  division  of  the  country  South  Viet 
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wan  was  left  with  only  some  food  processing  and  cigarette- 
making  factories.  The  Industrial  structure  of  South  Viet 
Nam  in  1955  consisted  mainly  of  four  cigarette  factories, 
two  soft-drink  factories,  two  small  shipyards  and  a  naval 
arsenal,  a  distilling  plant,  a  match  factory,  two  machine 
shops,  a  number  of  rice  mills,  and  two  plants  producing 
industrial  gas.  They  were  located  primarily  in  the  Saigon 
area,  and  most  of  them  were  foreign -owned.  North  Viet  Nam 
had  provided  such  products  as  coal,  cement,  glass,  and 
textile  products,  etc.,  and  these  now  had  to  be  imported. 

This  tended  to  render  South  Viet  Nam  more  dependent  than 
ever  before. 

The  government  was  preoccupied  with  the  problem  of 
resettling  more  than  800,000  refugees  and  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  agricultural  sector  until  late  in  1957.  only  than 
did  the  government  begin  to  make  serious  efforts  to* 
industrial  development.  With  regard  to  industria 
as  noted  earlier,  the  first  five-year  plan  gave  prit 
to  the  production  of  import  substitutes — textiles  c?' 
related  items  (yarns  and  raw  materials),  paper,  glass, 
chemical  products,  coal,  tobacco— to  close  to  soise  extent 
the  gap  in  the  balance  of  trade.  Emphasis  was  also  placed 
on  the  development  of  industries  for  the  transformation  of 


Some  industrial  gains  were  recorded  during  the  period.  Bitveen 
1957  and  1961,  the  production  of  textile  products  rone  from 
eighty-three  to  144  million  meters.  Current  production  has 


considerably  cut  textile  imports  which  represented  a  large 
percentage  of  the  total  imports  (in  1960,  the  imports  of 
textiles  and  related  items  amounted  to  1,645  million  piastres 
out  of  a  total  import  amounting  to  8,385  million  piastres). 

Sugar  production  during  this  period  rose  from  58,616  to 
83,372  metric  tons.  Substantial  progress  was  also  recorded 
in  tie  exploitation  of  the  Hong-Son  Coal  mine.  Coal  output  in  1961 
was  estimated  at  57,370  tons  as  compared  with  12,372  tons  in 
1957.  This  also  helped  reduce  to  some  extent  the  volume  of 

9 

coal  imported. 

These  achievements,  however,  were  rather  modest  compared 
with  the  immense  job  needed  to  be  done  to  achieve  some  measure 
of  economic  independence.  As  a  result  of  the  mounting 
insecurity  in  the  country,  some  important  industrial  projects 


^These  figures  regarding  the  increase  in  output  should 
be  used  with  the  "usual"  caution.  They  vary  greatly  from 
one  source  to  another.  Thus,  in  one  source  the  figures  for 
coal  production  were  25,899  and  56,000  tons  for  1961  and 
1962  respectively,  in  other  sources,  the  production  fig?ar« 
for  1961  was  57,370  tons.  According  to  the  Second  Five-Y*  - 
Plan,  the  production  figure  for  1962  was  150,000  tons. 
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had  not  been  carried  out.  Insecurity,  added  to  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  inconsistency  of  the  economic  policy  of  the 
government  with  respect  to  industrial  development,  had 
significantly  discouraged  the  participation  of  private, 
domestic,  and  foreign  investments  badly  needed  for  the 
development  of  the  economy.  In  1959,  foreign  investment 

10 

within  the  country  amounted  to  about  610  million  piastres 
and  in  1960,  the  amount  was  73  million  piastres,  in  spite  of 
the  liberal  regulations  regarding  the  entry  of  foreign 
capital,  various  tax  incentives, 11  the  high  rate  of  return 


10But  of  this  total,  770  million  piastres  represented 
the  reinvestment  of  French  capital  which  was  not  allowed  to 
be  transferred  abroad. 

^According  to  the  Presidential  Declaration  of  March, 
1957,  concerning  foreign  investments,  capital  invested  in 
Viet  Nam  could  be  retired  after  five  years  of  operation 
at  twenty  percent  per  year,  and  special  concessions  could  be 
granted  to  foreign  capital  invested  in  specified  sectors  of 
the  economy.  These  included  for  various  periods  of  time, 
exemptions  from  the  payment  of  registration,  property  and 
income  taxes,  from  customs  duty  and  production  taxes  on  the 
imports  of  machinery  and  equipment;  it  also  included  guarantees 
for  the  transfers  of  savings  of  technicians,  of  royalties, 
and  assurance  of  fair  compensation  in  the  event  of  expropria¬ 
tion.  However,  the  "Note  on  the  Application  of  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  Declaration"  of  September,  1957,  which  set  forth  differ¬ 
ent  schedules  for  tax  exemptions,  failed  to  mention  foreign 
investment! 
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on  Investments  in  Viet  Nam,  and  the  American-Vietnameae 
Investment  Guaranty  Agreement  of  November,  1957.  By  the 
terms  of  this  agreement,  American  investments  were  assured 
with  regard  to  transferability  of  profits  and  repatriation 
of  capital.  The  limited  amount  of  foreign  firms'  profits 
allowed  to  be  transferred  abroad  and  the  hard  fact  th=it  a 
number  of  areas  likely  to  attract  foreign  investment  because 
of  high  prospective  yield  were  already  committed  by  govern¬ 
ment  enterprises  also  seem  to  have  had  their  share  in 
discouraging  foreign  investment. 

Private  domestic  investment  was  equally  disappointing. 
Although  the  first  plan  called  for  a  participation  of  private 
capital  of  more  than  3,500  million  piastres  (private  foreign 
investment  included) ,  the  actual  amount  of  participation  of 
domestic  capital  was  negligible.  Prom  1960  to  1961,  holders 
of  more  than  1,248  million  piastres  worth  of  Agrarian  Reform 
bonds  exchangeable  for  shares  issued  by  government  enterprises 
were  willing  to  exchange  only  ten  million  piastres  worth  of 


12 

Estimates  of  the  annual  potential  returns  on  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  country  ranged  up  to  fifty  percent  (see  M.  N. 
Trued,  "South  Viet  Nam's  Industrial  Development,  center," 
in  Pacific  Affairs,  vol.  XXXIII,  No.  3,  September,  1960, 
p.  257). 
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bonds  for  shares.  An  Industrial  Development  center  was 
created  in  1957  to  promote  industrial  development  To y  provid¬ 
ing  both  technical  and  financial  assistance  to  existing  or 
proposed  industries  ani  participating  directly  to  new 
industries.  The  management  of  the  Center  was  too  conservative 
and  its  performance  unimpressive.  In  January,  1962,  the  total 
amount  of  loans  and  participation  of  the  center  amounted  to 
only  490  million  piastres,  the  bulk  of  which  was  directed  to 
government-owned  or  controlled  enterprises  which  were  reported 
to  have  been  grossly  mismanaged.  Because  of  the  center's 
disappointing  results,  another  institution  was  created  in 
1962.  It  was  named  the  Financial  Society  for  the  Development 
of  industry  in  Viet  Nam  (SOFiDIV) ,  and  it  was  an  investment 
i  ank  whose  objectives  were  to  encourage  the  development  of 
private  enterprises,  to  underwrite  stocks  and  bonds  issued 
by  existing  firms  or  new  firms,  and  to  help  raise  capital  for 
those  firms  by  floating  their  stocks  and  bonds  on  the  local 
financial  market.  What  can  be  accomplished  by  the  new 

13 

As  will  be  seen  under  the  Agrarian  Reform  Program, 
ownership  of  land  was  limited  to  no  more  than  100  hectares, 
and  the  excess  had  to  he  sold  to  the  government.  Ten  percent 
of  the  purchase  price  was  paid  in  cash  and  the  balance  in 
non -negotiable  government  bonds  with  three  percent  interest 
per  annum.  Bondholders  can  exchange  these  bonds  for  shares 
issued  by  the  governmental  enterprises.  The  purpose  was  to 
encourage  landowners  and  landlords  to  participate  in  industrial 
activities. 
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institution  remains  to  be  seen.  However,  as  long  a* 
insecurity,  uncertainty  and  inconsistency  in  government 
economic  policy  prevail,  as  long  as  there  is  no  investment 
law  defining  clearly  the  role  of  private,  domestic,  and 
foreign  investment  with  regard  to  industrialization,  the 
participation  of  private  capital  is  likely  to  remain 
in  s  ign  i  f  icant . 

The  second  five~year"pTan  continued,  like  the  first, 
with  its  emphasis  on  the  development  of  the  extractive 
industries,  the  production  of  consumers'  goods  and  import 
substitutes  to  alleviate  the  deficits  in  the  balance  of 
trade.  Thus,  Nong--Son  Mine's  coal  production  was  planned  to 
increase  to  200,000  tons  per  year  beginning  in  1966.  This 
called  for  an  over-all  investment  of  210  million  piastres 
and  8.8  million  N.  F.  (new  francs)  for  the  development  of 
the  mine  and  the  construction  of  the  An -Hoa -Hong -Son  Rail¬ 
road.  An  electro-chemical  complex  based  on  the  coal  and 
coal -generated  electricity  of  Nong-Son  was  scheduled  to  be 
completed  at  An-Hoa  (twelve  kilometers  from  Nong-Son  and 
fifty  from  the  port  of  Da -Nang)  in  1964.  The  complex  will 
consist  of  a  coal -burning  power  station  generating  25,000  kw, 
part  of  which  are  to  be  consumed  in  the  complex  and  the  rest 
to  supply  the  neighboring  cities  of  Da-Nang,  Hoi-An,  Tam-Ky 
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and  Quang  Ngai ;  and  of  two  factories  for  the  production  of 
42,000  tons  of  urea,  48,000  tons  of  ammonium  sulfate,  and 
8,000  tons  of  calcium  carbide  per  year.  Hie  cost  of  the 
complex  was  estimated  at  200  million  piastres  provided 
by  the  government,  20  million  marks  by  German  Economic  Aid, 
and  37  million  N.  1.  by  Pinay  Loans.  A  cement  plant  was 
being  completed  at  Ha-Tien  with  an  estimated  production 
capacity  of  300,000  tons,  beginning  in  1964,  with  a  total 
outlay  of  1,763  million  piastres.  Another  small  plant  was 
planned  at  Long -Hi o  (Hue) .  With  an  estimated  annual 
production  of  50,000  tons,  and  with  a  toted,  expenditure 
of  50  million  piastres  and  3.6  million  N.  F.,  Nong-Son 
will  provide  coal  for  the  operation  of  both  plants. 

Construction  of  new  firms  and  an  increase  in  the 
production  capacity  of  existing  firms — Sicovina,  Vinataxeo, 
Vimytex,  oacotex,  and  Dong-Nai  KNTX — was  planned  to  Increase 
textile  products.  Thus,  2,300  more  mechanical  looms  and 
75,000  cotton  spindles  will  be  installed;  these  will  help 
save  more  than  300  million  piastres  annually  in  textile 
imports  by  1966.  The  estimated  cost  of  1,500  million 
piastres  was  to  be  almost  entirely  financed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Two  paper  plants,  "Nam  Duong"  and  "Cong-Ty  Ky-nghe 
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Giay  Viet  Mam"  were  being  completed  with  an  estimated  combined 
production  of  more  than  12,000  tons  per  year.  With  the 
existing  capacity  of  the  codigo  Plant,  total  paper  production 
is  to  increase  to  21,000  tons  per  year  by  1964;  this  should 
largely  satisfy  domestic  demand. 

Three  additional  sugar -re fining  plants,  Tuy  Hoa,  Binh 
Duong,  and  Quang  Ngai,  were  planned  with  a  total  capacity 
of  53,000  tons  per  year  and  a  total  outlay  of  1,158  piastres. 
Sugar  production  is  expected  to  double,  thus  cutting  sharply 
the  import  of  refined  sugar.  Three  private  firms  were  planning 
to  set  up  three  factories  for  the  production  of  condensed 
milk  with  a  capacity  of  900,000  boxes,  which  should  almost 
sufficiently  satisfy  the  domestic  demand  of  1,000,000  boxes 
thus  far  imported.  Four  existing  food  processing  firms  and 
two  newly -cons true ted  firms  were  planning  to  increase  the 
production  of  canned  fish  and  meat  and  other  food  products. 

An  oil  refinery  project  proposed  by  the  Shell  and  Esso 
Companies  was  already  approved  by  the  government.  The  plant 
would  be  installed  in  Mha  Trang  and  have  a  capacity  of 
800,000  tons  per  year,  which  should  be  more  than  enough  to 
cater  to  the  domestic  needs  of  about  600,000  tons.  The 
plant  called  for  a  total  outlay  of  1,164  million  piastres, 
of  which  888  million,  or  seventy-five  percent,  would  be  in 
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foreign  exchange  (u.  S.  dollars)  and  296  millions  in  local 
currency.  The  Vietnamese  participation  in  the  financing  of 
the  project  amounts  to  thirty  percent,  or  355.2  million 
piastres,  of  which  236.8  million  piastres  would  be  provided 
by  the  government  and  HR. 4  by  the  now  development  bank 
(SOFirrV) .  The  above  is  a  broad  picture  of  the  industrial 
development  program  of  Viet  Nam  under  the  second  five-year 

plan.  Table  XII  summarizes  the  estimated  increase  in 

/ 

industrial  production  under  the  plan. 

Emphasis  was  also  placed  on  the  reconstruction  and  the 
development  of  the  system  of  public  works  to  provide  a  good 
infrastructure  for  the  economic  development  of  the  country. 
Ihus,  2,582  kilometers  of  new  roads  are  to  be  built  and 
1,660  kilometers  reconstructed?  the  Saigon -Oa-Nang  National 
Highway  No.  1,  National  Highways  13  and  14  are  to  be 
reconstructed  and  modernized.  The  railroad  system  is  to  be 
reconstructed  and  modernized;  the  system  of  urban  public 
transportation  is  to  be  expanded;  new  airports  are  to  be 
constructed,  and  existing  ones  expanded  and  modernized. 

The  Saigon  and  Da -Nang  seaports  are  to  be  enlarged  and 
equipped  with  modern  equipment,  and  the  system  of  river 
navigation  is  to  be  further  developed.  To  increase  the 
production  of  electricity  to  facilitate  and  promote  the 
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development  of  Industrie*,  as  well  as  to  make  electricity 
available  in  small  cities  and  towns  (Quang-Nyai,  Qui  Nhon, 
Tuy-Hoa,  bun- Me-Thuot,  Dr an,  Tay-Ninh,  Cao-Lanh,  Vinh- 
Lony,  Vi -Thanh,  etc.),  power  plants  were  under  construction. 
The  hydro-electric  complex  of  Da-Nhira  (started  in  1961), 
when  completed,  will  have  an  installed  power  of  160,000  kw 
and  an  annual  supply  of  780,000,000  kw.  Three  other  plants, 
Thu-Duc,  Drayling,  An -Hoa -Nong -Son ,  will  have  a  combined 
installed  power  of  62,000  kw.  The  installed  power  of  exist¬ 
ing  and  new  plants  was  estimated  at  300,000  kw,  with  an 
annual  supply  of  1,300,000,000  kw  in  1966,  as  compared 
with  90,107  kw  and  305,882,000  kw  respectively  in  1960. 

The  estimated  total  outlay  in  public  works  was  17,361  million 
piastres,  of  which  foreign  exchange  requirements  were  109 
million  U.  S.  dollars  and  16  million  N.  F.  (See  Table  XIII 
for  detailed  breakdown.) 

The  goals  set  for  the  second  five-year  plan  seem  rather 
high  in  the  light  of  prevailing  circumstances.  It  seems  very 
unlikely  that  they  can  be  reached  in  1966.  It  has  been  more 
than  two  years  since  the  plan  was  established,  but  many 
projects  are  still  in  the  blueprint  stage.  In  areas  where 
projects  were  being  carried  out,  actual  production  figures 
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TABLE  XII 

PLANNED  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION  IN  1966  COMPARED 
WITH  THAT  OP  1961+ 


Products 

Production  in 
1961  (tons) a 

Estimated  Production 
in  1966 
(tons) 

Estimated 

Donw/»tic 

Demand 

(tons) 

Coal 

100,000 

250,000 

250,000 

Carbide 

6,000 

8,000 

Fertilizer 

136,000 

250,000 

Metallurgical 

products 

73,000 

75,000 

Paper 

9.000  (?) 

21,000 

32,000 

Cement 

350,000 

350,000 

oil  (refined) 

800,000 

600,000 

Textile  products 

14,000 

25,000 

32,100 

White  sugar 

13,000 

70,000 

70,000 

Jute  bags 

2,500,000 

7,000,000 

8,000,000 

Condensed  milk 
(cases) 

900,000 

1,000,000 

Canned  products 
(cases) 

600,000 

6,000,000 

A, 000, 000 

♦Sources  Dguxieroe  Plan  Qulnquenal,  1962-1966.  Republic 
of  Viet  Nam  Direction  Generale  du  Plan. 

aThese  are  also  planned  figure*.  Actual  figure*  are  nowhere 
near  those  figures.  Thus,  for  coal  production,  actual 
production  amounted  to  only  26,000  tons  compared  with  the 
planned  figure  of  100,000. 
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fell  feu:  short  of  the  planned  targets.  The  goal  for  coal 
production  was  100,000  tons  for  1962,  but  actual  production 
was  only  57,000  tons,  even  though  the  Nong-Son  coal  nine 
was  one  of  the  many  projects  which  was  given  top  priority. 

In  the  presence  of  persistent  Insecurity,  planned  outlay  on 
public  works  may  not  be  sufficient  to  repair  railroads, 
highways,  and  bridges  sabotaged,  let  alone  construct  new 
ones,  in  view  of  the  limited  “actual”  public  investnent,  the 
meagre  participation  of  private  capital  in  industry,  and  the 
constant  influx  of  people  from  rural  or  urban  sectors,  a 
deterioration  in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  people  would 
seem  likely.  To  maintain  the  present  standard  of  living,  an 
average  annual  participation  of  private!  capital  of  more  than 
six  billion  piastres  would  be  needed.  This  figure  is  in 
comparison  with  the  average  planned  figure  .f  about  1.5 
billion  piastres  which  seems  unlikely  to  be  put  up  by  the 
private  sector.  In  1962,  private  capital  participating  in 
industry  amounted  to  only  450  million  piastres. 

In  addition  to  the  prevalence  of  ineecurity  and 
political  unrest,  there  exist  many  problems  with  regard  to 
development.  There  is  a  serious  shortage  of  technical  know¬ 
how,  skilled  and  experienced  managers,  and  entrepreneurs  and 
supervisory  personnel,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  an 
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TABLE  XIII 

PLANNED  OUTLAY  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 
1962-1966  (In  alii Iona) * 


u.  s. 
Dollars 

V.  N. 
Piastres 

Total  in 

V.  N.  Piastres 

Lend  transport  (high¬ 
ways  and  railroads) 

86. 7 

3,440.0 

8,974.0 

Air  transport 

3.2 

351.5 

545.8 

Sea  navigation 

208.0 

208.0 

River  navigation 

185.0 

185.0 

Posts  (telephone) 

7.0 

757.0 

1,177.0 

Meteorology 

39.0 

39.0 

Water  supply 

20.6 

972.7 

2,218.8 

Electricity 

51.0 

950.4 

4,014.0 

Total 

168.7 

7,015.6 

17,361.6 

♦Source:  Deuxleee  Plan  Qulnouanal,  p.  175. 
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entrepreneur  who  acts  at  the  sanx?  time  as  director,  engineer, 
and  accountant:  There  is  also  a  serious  shortage  of  capital. 
Although  the  amount  of  private  capital  available  Is  not  as 
low  as  has  been  believed,  it  is  difficult  to  mobilize  it 
for  long-term  investment  projects  since  the  bulk  of  it  lo 
invested  primarily  in  commerce,  especially  in  the  Import  and 
export  business,  for  high  and  rapid  profits  and  for  its 
relatively  high  liquidity.  Lending  institutions  are  still 
too  conservative  and  relatively  under-developed.  The  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  government  on  the  part  of  business  entsr- 
priaes,  and  the  lack  of  an  investment  law  giving  a  clear-cut 
government  economic  policy  with  regard  to  private  domestic 
end  foreign  investment,  the  uncertainty  vis-a-vis,  the  trans¬ 
ferability  of  profits  by  foreign  firms,  the  considerable 
amount  of  corruption  within  the  government  circle,  and  the 
existence  of  red-tape  in  procedures  for  establishing  new 
enterprises  were  among  some  of  the  deterrents  to  the  parti¬ 
cipation  of  private  capital.  The  highly  over-valued  official 
rate  of  exchange  and  hence,  the  low  prices  of  imported  goods 
under  the  commercial  aid  program  which  constituted  the  bulk 
of  South  Viet  Nam's  imports,  seem  to  have  mads  it  difficult 
for  domestic  products  to  compete  effectively  with  imports 
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and  thus  for  local  industries  to  develop.  Thus,  given 
the  security  problem,  many  technical,  economic,  r.nd  social 
problems  remain  to  be  solved  before  any  industrialisation 
program  can  be  implemented  with  success. 

3.  Agricultural  development. 

Agriculture  remains  the  most  Important  sector  of 
South  Viet  Nam’e  economy.  More  than  eighty  percent  of  the 
total  population  of  14.2  million  live  in  rural  areas.  The 
agricultural  sector  was  the  most  herd  hit  during  the  war 
years.  Lands  were  abandoned  and  agricultural  production 
was  sharply  reduced.  Rice  production,  which  amounted  to  5.5 
million  tons  before  the  war,  dropped  to  2.8  million  tons 
in  1954.  Rice  exports,  which  ran  up  to  1.2  million  tons 
before  the  war,  dropped  to  about  160,000  tons  in  1954. 


i4Even  after  the  de  facto  devaluation  of  the  piastre  in 
1962  (the  5/7  economic  development  and  National  Defense  Surtax) 
on  the  basis  of  the  official  rate  of  exchange  of  35  piastres 
to  the  dollar) ,  the  new  rate  still  seemed  to  be  highly  over¬ 
valued.  Assuming  that  the  equilibrium  rats  is  85  piastres  to 
the  dollar,  which  is  somewhere  between  the  "limited"  free 
market  rate  of  75  piastres  to  the  dollar  and  the  black  market 
rate  of  100  piastres  to  the  dollar,  exporters  still  had  to  pay 
an  "export  duty"  of  25  piastres  per  dollar  earned  (the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  assumed  equilibrium  rate  of  85  piastres  to 
the  dollar  and  the  new  export  rate  of  V.  8.  60  ■  1  u.  s. 
dollar,  the  previous  export  rate  was  48  piastres  to  the 
dollar)  and  importers  under  the  Commercial  Aid  Program  still 
enjoyed  an  import  subsidy  of  25  piastres  to  the  dollar  instead 
of  50  piastres  before  1962.  Also  under  the  new  system, 
importers,  under  the  so-called  "Special  Import"  regime,  instead 
of  paying  an  import  duty  of  35  piastres  to  the  dollar — the 
difference  between  the  special  Import  rate  of  120  piastres  to 
the  dollar  and  the  assumed  equilibrium  rate  of  85  piastres  to 
the  dollar — have  enjoyed  an  import  subsidy  of  25  piastres. 
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After  the  end  of  hostilities  in  1954,  attention  was  focused 
on  the  rehabilitation  of  the  agricultural  sector.  Rice  lends 
were  put  back  into  cultivation,  farmers  were  provided  with 
work  animals  and  agricultural  implements,  credit  was  granted 
to  the  farmers  at  low  rates  of  interest,  and  a  land  reform 
program  was  carried  out.  As  a  result  of  all  of  these  measures, 
agricultural  production  began  to  recover.  Rice  production 
increased  from  two  million  tons  in  1954  to  5.311  million  tons 
in  1959,  thus  reaching  the  pre-war  level  for  the  first  time. 
The  planted  areas  increased  from  1.695  million  hectares  to 
2.503  million  hectares  (see  Table  XIV).  However,  since  1959, 
ae  a  result  of  the  growing  insurgency,  agricultural  production 
one  again  began  to  drop.  Rice  production  decreased  to  three 
million  tons  in  1962  and  the  planted  areas  dropped  to  1.7 
million  hectares.  Other  secondary  crops  were  also  consider¬ 
ably  affected. 

To  stabilize  the  economy  through  agricultural  diversi¬ 
fication,  efforts  were  made  under  the  first  five-year  plan 
to  develop  "industrial  crops"  other  than  rubber,  such  ramie, 
lacquer,  and  keenaf.  These  were  grown  mostly  in  agricultural 
development  centers  where  roost  of  the  Northern  refugees  were 
resettled.  The  market  outlet  for  these  products  was  still 
limited,  and  their  prices  subject  to  wide  fluctuations. 

Keenaf,  which  sold  rather  well  in  the  1909-1959  period,  met 
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TnSIiZ  AAV 

RICE  PRODUCTION  OP  SOUTH  VIET  NAM,  1938-1962* 


Year 

Planted  Areas 
(Hectares) 

Production 
(Metric  Ton#4 

Export 

(Metric  Tons) 

1938 

2,464,000 

5,300,000 

1,200.000 

1954 

1,695,000 

2,080,300 

161,592 

1955 

2,178.800 

2,839,000 

69,624 

1956 

2,540.200 

3,412,000 

8 

1957 

2.719,000 

3,192,000 

183,872 

1958 

2,291,000 

4,233,000 

112,702 

1959 

2,5 03,000 

5,311,000 

245,689 

1960 

2,318,000 

4,955,000 

340,003 

1961 

2,028,000 

4,259,000 

148, 700 

1962 

1,660,000 

3,000,000 

12,000** 

^Source:  Annual  Statistical  Bulletin, 

U.  S.  0.  M.  to 

Viet  Nam,  1960.  Economic*  of  free  Viet  Mam. 
1955-1959.  Republic  of  Viet  Nam.  Neva  from 
Viet  Nam,  No.  10,  October,  1961  (Presa  aiui 
Information  Service ,  Embaasy  of  Viet  Ham) , 
and  Bernard  Fall:  The  Two  Viet  Hama,  p.  294. 

4Tbese  figure*  are  very  rough  estimates  and  vary  from 
one  source  to  another.  The  discrepancy  between  reported 
figures  is  sometimes  extremely  large.  In  some  sources, 
the  production  figure  for  1962  was  3  million  tons,  but 
in  other  sources,  the  figure  wa*  5.2  million  tons. 

bIn  1962,  Viet  Nam  imported  44,000  tons  of  rice  from 
the  united  states.  Thus,  instead  of  an  export  surplus 
of  12,000  tons  as  indicated,  the  actual  figure  should 
be  a  deficit  of  32,000  tone. 
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with  great  difficulties.  Tts  production  v*9,  therefore, 
considerably  slowed  down  in  1961.  Rubber  thus  remains 
south  Viet  Nam's  single  most  important  industrial  crop. 

In  contrast  with  food  crops,  the  production  of  rubber  was 
not  heavily  affected  during  the  war  years  because  of  the 
protection  given  the  rubber  plantations  by  the  French. 

Most  of  these  plantations  were  owned  by  French  nationals 
(see  Table  XV) . 

To  encourage  am  increase  in  rubber  production,  and 
hence  rubber  exports  and  foreign  exchange  earnings,  a  "Fund 
for  the  Development  of  Heveaculture"  was  established  to 
promote  the  rehabilitation  and  development  of  small  planta¬ 
tions  and  the  expansion  of  large  ones.  To  help  rubber 
plantations  replace  old  heveatrees,  which  were  difficult  to 
replace  during  the  war  years,  the  fund,  up  until  1962, 
granted  them  a  total  loan  in  the  amount  of  400  million 
piastres.  As  a  result,  more  than  12,000  hectares  were 
replanted.  Another  20,000  hectares  were  planted  in  agri¬ 
cultural  development  centers.  An  additional  15,000  hectares 
were  planned  for  1962,  but  the  project  was  not  fully  completed 
because  of  insecurity. 

Since  the  efforts  toward  agricultural  diversification 
under  the  first  five-year  plan  were  unsuccessful,  Viet  Nam 
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TABLE  XV 


RUBBER  PRODUCTION  OF 

SOUTH  VIET  NAM, 

1952-1962* 

Year 

Planted  Areas 
(Hectares) 

Output 

(Metric  Tons) 

Export 

(Metric  Tons) 

1952 

62,200 

45,000 

1953 

62,300 

53,256 

1954 

52,996 

51,917 

55,932 

1955 

75,100 

66,335 

61,770 

1956 

75,100 

70,231 

63,634 

1957 

74,900 

69.657 

73,255 

1958 

76,300 

71,656 

68,737 

1959 

80,000 

74,522 

66,000 

1960 

110,000 

75,000 

73,900 

1961 

90,000 

83,755 

83,403 

1962 

80,000 

75,000 

69,634 

•Source:  Annual  Statistical  Bulletin.  U.  S.  o.  Mr 
to  Viet  Mam,  1960.  Econowlca  of  Free  Viet  Nan. 
1955-1959.  Republic  of  Viet  Nan.  News  from 
Viet  Mam.  No.  10,  October,  1961.  Bernard  Pall, 
The  Two  Viet  Nams.  and  Deuxleme  Plan  Qulnquenal. 
1962,  Republic  of  Viet  Nan. 
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remained  a  two-crop  export  economy,  the  two  crops  being 
rice  and  rubber.  From  1950  to  1962,  the  value  of  rice 
and  rubber  exports  accounted  for  85  to  92  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  South  Viet  Nam 1 s  exports.  On  the  average, 
rubber  exports  amounted  to  about  70,000  tons  a  year.  The 
volume  of  rice  exported  fluctuated  sharply  from  year  to  year, 
as  indicated  in  Table  XIV.  In  1959,  even  though  production 
figures  surpassed  the  pre-war  level,  the  volume  of  rice 
exported  amounted  to  only  245,689  tons,  far  below  the  export 
level  of  the  pre-war  period.  The  explosive  rate  of  popula¬ 
tion  growth,  estimated  at  more  than  three  percent  per  year, 
and  the  increase  In  the  consumption  level  appear  to  have 
absorbed  the  former  surplus.  It  would  appear  unlikely  that 
South  Viet  Nam  will  ever  regain  the  pre-war  export  level. 

The  development  of  the  agricultural  sector  and  of 
related  fields  continued  to  receive  priority  in  the  second 
five-year  plan.  With  a  total  planned  outlay  of  more  than  12 
billion  piastres,  the  main  objectives  were  to  increase 
agricultural  production  and  productivity,  not  only  to  meet 
the  domestic  demand  of  a  fast-growing  population,  but  also 
to  Increase  exports  to  help  close  the  gap  in  the  balance  of 
trade  to  some  extent,  to  increase  the  supply  of  agricultural 
raw  materials  for  "industries  of  trans formation"  which  were 


in  the  process  of  construction. 
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Wit'ii  recjaxu  U*  tuud  crop*,  the  plan  focused  on  the 
production  of  rice  and  other  secondary  crops.  Planned 
increase  in  rice  production  was  estimated  at  6.000,000  tons 
in  1966,  with  the  increase  in  planted  areas  from  2.4  million 
hectares  in  1962  to  2.6  million  hectares  in  1966.  With  the 
increased  use  of  fertiliser,  produced  by  new  chemical  plants, 
productivity  per  hectare  was  expected  to  increase  more  than 
the  average  of  2 .15  tons  per  hectare  in  1960-1961.  With 
regard  to  industrial  crops,  rubber  continued  to  receive  top 
priority,  sugar  cane,  cotton,  lacquer,  and  tobacco  followed. 
The  area  planted  in  rubber  trees  was  to  increase  from  110,000 

hectares  in  1962  to  200,000  hectares  in  1966.  However,  .-inee 

I 

it  takes  young  trees  from  seven  to  eight  years  to  produce, 
rubber  production  was  expected  to  reach  100,000  tons  by 
1969  and  640,000  tons  by  1975.  Planned  production  of  sugar 

cane  was  estimated  at  1,600,000  tons  in  1966,  compared  with 

1,300,000  tons  in  1962  (see  Table  XVI).  Cotton  and  jute 
production  was  also  expected  to  increase  considerably  by 
1966.  The  production  of  ramie  and  keenaf,  which  had  been 
encouraged  in  the  first  plan,  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
second  plan.  It  appears  that  these  products  were  dropped 
because  of  the  difficulties  encountsred  in  their  sale.  To 
provide  farmers  and  agricultural  cooperatives  with  short. 


TABLE  XVI 

planned  targets  for  agricultural  production. 
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medium  and  long-term  fund*  for  the  purchase  c£  agricultural 
implements,  for  the  production  end  marketing  of  their 
products,  an  estimated  8  billion  piastres  would  be  granted 
them  by  the  government  over  the  five-year  period. 

The  second  plan  estimated  an  export  surplus  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  and  related  products  valued  at  4.214  billion 
piastres  by  1966,  calculated  on  t^e  basis  of  1962  prices. 

(see  Table  XVII.)  The  expected  Increase  in  the  export 
surplus  of  agricultural  products  relied  mainly  on  the 
expected  Increase  in  agricultural  productivity  resulting 
from  the  application  of  new  farming  methods,  the  increasing 
use  of  fertiliser  (which  was  to  be  produced  by  various 
chemical  plants  under  the  plan),  the  increase  in  planted 
areas  resulting  from  the  development  of  new  lands,  and  the 
construction  of  new  dams  and  irrigation  aystsms.  The  goals, 
however,  seem  to  be  optimistically  high  in  the  light  of 
prevailing  circumstances.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  unlikely 
that  out  of  an  over-all  estimated  increase  in  rice  production 
of  800,000  tons  during  the  five-yaar  period  (from  5.2  million 
tans  in  1962(7)  to  6,000,000  tons  in  1966),  rice  exports 
could  increase  from  200,000  tons  to  600,000  tons  in  1966, 
considering  the  rate  of  population  growth  of  more  than  three 
percent  ,*r  year.  In  order  to  sustain  the  average  existing 
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level  of  rice  consumption,  am  «n  export  surplus  of  600,000 
tons,  rlcs  production  would  hsvs  to  inerssss  at  laast  by 
1,232,000  tons  by  1966.  The  average  consumption  of  rlcs 
is  likely  to  increase  as  production  increases,  considering 
the  fact  that  for  people  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  sweet 
potatoes  and  “manioc"  still  make  up  a  great  portion  of  their 
diet  because  of  the  shortage  of  rice,  m  view  of  the  growing 
insecurity  in  the  countryside,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
rice  production  to  Increase  by  800,000  tons  at  the  end  of 
the  pl«n,  let  alone  surpass  that  level. 

The  second  five-year  plan's  export  goals  Indicate  that, 
although  one  of  its  objectives  was  to  diversify  agricultural 
production  to  achieve  some  measure  of  stability,  at  the  end 
of  the  planned  period  the  economy  would  be  no  more  diversified 
than  it  was  in  1954.  It  would  remain  essentially  a  two-crop- 
export  economy,  with  rice  and  rubber  representing  about  80 
percent  of  the  total  exports.  The  prospect  for  rice  and 
rubber  exports,  however,  is  not  particularly  promising.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  short-run,  an  increase  in  rubber  produc¬ 
tion  may  be  exported  in  view  of  the  existing  high  world 
demand  for  natural  rubber,  but  the  long-run  proapect  of 
world  market  prices  and  the  demand  for  natural  rubber  is 
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not  vary  optimistic,  considering  tbs  increasingly  keen 
competition  of  synthetic  rubber.  Once  American  end 
European  firms  succeed  in  reducing  the  production  costs 
and  prices  of  synthetic  rubber,  natural  rubber  may  find 
itself  in  danger  of  losing  most  of  its  foreign  market, 
with  respect  to  rice  exports,  Its  prospects  are  not  very 
premising  either.  A  short-run  increase  in  rice  production 
(which  is  unlikely  because  of  the  insecurity  and  relative 
short-run  Inelasticity  of  tha  supply)  would  not  be  likely 
to  lead  to  Increased  rice  exports,  considering  the  relative 
short-run  inelasticity  of  foreign  demand  and  the  existence 
of  short  and  long-term  bilateral  agreements.  Likewise, 
the  long-run  demand  for  rice  exports  seams  unlikely  to 

i 

Increase  significantly  because  seat  rice-importing;  countries 
have  been  trying  to  achieve  self-sufficiency  in  food  products. 
The  efforts  of  some  of  them  have  been  somewhat  successful 
in  achieving  this  end. 

The  general  economic  outlook  of  the  country  thus 
does  not  seem  as  optimistic  as  exprsaaed  in  tha  ascend  five- 
year  plan.  The  mounting  Insurgency  and  the  consequent  loss 
of  effective  government  control  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
had  adversely  affected  the  limited  progress  achieved  in 
1957-1961,  and  remained  a  serious  obstacle  to  further 
Industrial  and  agricultural  progress.  In  view  of  the 
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seemingly  prolonged  situation  of  insecurity*  coupled  with 
the  country’s  rapid  rate  of  population  growth*  It  appears 
certain  that  Viet  Ham  will  have  to  impend  on  foreign  aid 
for  years  to  cone  for  its  political  as  well  as  economic 
survival. 

Against  this  background*  what  could  be  expected 
economically  in  the  long  run  from  the  Strategic  Haadet 
Program? 

II.  The  strategic  Hamlet  Program  and  Its  Expected 

Economic  Effects. 

This  section  deals  with  an  analysis  of  economic 
effects  Which  can  be  expected  from  measures  proposed  under 
the  program*  and  an  account  of  soma  short-run  dislocation 
resulting  from  the  implementation  of  the  system. 

1.  Long-run  economic  effects. 

there  is  no  doubt  that  continually-growing  insecurity 
is  one  of  the  major  handicaps  to  the  economic  development 
of  the  country,  <  specially  the  development  of  the  agricultural 
sector.  The  role  which  the  Strategic  Hamlet  Program  can  play 
in  furthering  the  economic  progress  of  the  country  seems  to 
depend  i  rimer ily  upon  whethor  it  can  achieve  its  military 
objective:  the  reestablishment  of  security  in  the  country-  1 
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Insecurity  retards  economic  progress  in  several  ways. 
In  the  first  place,  it  tends  to  divert  budget  resources  from 
development  to  national  defense.  From  1956  to  1959, 
defense  expenditure  accounted  for  more  than  fifty  percent 
of  the  national  budget.  During  1958,  defense  expenditure 
amounted  to  6,075  million  piastres,  seventeen  times  as 
much  as  the  combined  expenditure  of  the  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  Ministry  of  Agrarian  Reform,  and  the  Ministry 
of  National  Economy  (349  million  piastres) ,  nearly  six  times 
as  much  as  the  combined  spending  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works  and  Communications  and  the  Ministry  for  Reconstruction 
and  Urbanisation  (1,204  million  piastres)  and  ten  times  as 
much  as  the  spending  of  the  Ministry  of  National  Bluest ion 
(651  million  piastres).15 

Or  owing  guerrilla  subversive  activities  seriously 
disrupted  production,  especially  agricultural  production. 
The  movement  of  agricultural  products  to  the  cities  and 
towns,  particularly  the  transport  of  products  from  the 
Mekong  Delta  to  Saigon  and  other  southern  cities,  was 
difficult  and  dangerous.  Since  IMA,  as  a  result  of  the 

—  i  ■  '  i  — — — — ■ — ^ I— tmm — P— tm 

15Pigures  for  the  1960-1963  period  were  not  available. 
The  percentage  of  defense  spending  to  the  total  budget  was 
likely  to  have  increased  because  of  the  stepped-up  counter¬ 
insurgency  operations  resulting  from  the  growing  insecurity 
since  1959. 
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growing  insecurity  in  the  countryside,  the  peasants  uius 

again  started  moving  to  the  cities  and  towns,  they  abandoned 

their  lands  and  aggravated  the  unemployment  problem  which  was 

16 

already  very  serious  in  the  urban  areas.  The  exodus  of 
the  peasants  to  the  urban  areas  had  already  adversely 
affected  agricultural  production.  From  1959  to  1962. 
planted  areas  decreased  from  2.5  million  hectares  to  1.6 
million  hectares;  and  rice  production  decreased  from  5.3 
million  tons  to  a  little  more  than  three  million  tons. 
Consequently,  there  was  a  drastic  decline  In  rice  exports 
from  340.000  tons  in  1960  to  practically  nothing  in  1962. 17 
Insecurity  also  prevented  the  realization  of  numerous  develop¬ 
ment  projects,  both  industrial  and  agricultural  in  nature. 

The  growing  insurgency  made  the  reparation  of  damages 
inflicted  during  the  1946 -1954  war  difficult.  It  also 
inflicted  new  damages  to  the  Infrastructure  of  the  country 
which  was  already  in  very  bad  shape.  Bridges,  roads,  and 
railroads  were  constantly  sabotaged  by  the  communist 


16out  of  the  1.5  million  people  living  in  Saigon,  more 
than  15  percent  were  reported  to  be  unemployed  or  under¬ 
employed,  and  this  figure  seems  to  have  increased  lately. 

17 In  fact,  in  1962,  Viet  Nam  had  to  import  44.000 
tons  of  rice  from  the  united  States. 
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guerrillas ,  and  their  use  became  increasing  dangerous  and 
difficult. 

Finally,  insecurity,  because  of  its  physical  danger 
to  life  and  property,  has  discouraged  the  expansion  of 
private  domestic  capital  and  deterred  the  foreign  invest¬ 
ment  badly  needed  to  expand  the  country's  output.  Private 
firms  were  forced  to  contribute  to  the  cause  of  the 
“Resistance."  Their  officials  ware  kidnapped  for  ransom. 
This  was  particularly  true  of  the  large,  fore lgn -owned 
plantations  which  ware  constantly  threatened  by  the 
kidnapping  of  French  supervisors  and  the  killing  of  their 
Vietnamese  subordinates. 

Insecurity  and  political  uncertainty  also  create  an 
environment  unfavorable  to  productive  investments.  A  large 
portion  of  the  savings  available  in  the  economy  is  likely 
either  to  be  hoarded  or  kept  In  the  form  of  precious  stones 
or  metals  which  are  readily  concealed  in  case  of  trouble, 
and  ccun  he  easily  turned  into  purchasing  power  in  case  of 
need,  lhe  elements  of  Insecurity  and  political  uncertainty 
also  tend  to  encourage  investment  in  trading,  rather  than  in 
the  manufacturing  Indus tr las  which  require  larger  average 
investment  periods  and  slow  profits.  Furthermore,  they  tend 
to  reduce  tha  supply  of  funds  to  the  private  sector  because 
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•Roney  lenders  fear  tna t  borrowers  may  taka  advantage  of  the 
Insecurity  to  get  away  with  their  loans. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  if  the  Strategic  Hamlet  Program 
succeeds  in  helping  to  reestablish  security  in  the  country, 
its  first  effect  would  be  the  removal  of  one  major  deterrent 
to  the  economic  progress  of  the  country,  this,  however, 
does  not  mean  that  once  security  is  reestablished,  develop¬ 
ment  will  follow.  This  is  but  one  of  the  necessary  condi¬ 
tions  for  economic  development.  It  helps  create  an  atmos¬ 
phere  conducive  to  economic  progress.  But  numerous  other 
economic  and  social  problems  remain  to  be  solved  before  the 
country  may  have  a  chance  for  industrial  and  agricultural 
development.  Since  the  Strategic  Hamlet  Program  was  imple¬ 
mented  in  rural  areas,  our  analysis  will  be  concerned 
primarily  with  its  rols  in  the  long-run  economic  development 
of  the  agricultural  sector.  It  would  be  of  interest  to 
describe  first  some  of  the  major  factors,  other  than  the 
prevalence  of  insecurity,  which  are  responsible  for  the 
state  of  under-development  of  the  rural  sector,  and  then 
analyze  how  the  Strategic  Hamlet  Program  may  help  remove 
some  of  these  difficulties. 

In  Viat  Ham,  as  well  as  in  othar  economically  under¬ 
developed  areaa,  the  rural  sector  is  primer ily  a  subsistence 
sector  in  which  the  majority  of  the  rural  population  live 


under  primitive  economic  conditions.  With  the  exception  of 
the  large  agricultural  plantations  of  tea,  coffee,  and  rubber, 
which  are  mostly  foreign -owned  and  in  which  modern  production 
equipment  and  techniques  are  used  with  relatively  high  produc¬ 
tivity  and  incomes  for  the  plantation  workers,  the  rest  of  the 
rural  sector  Is  poverty-stricken.  Production  in  many  places 
Is  barely  sufficient  for  self -can sumption.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  most  of  the  central  coastal  regions  with  poor, 
limited,  fragmented  lands  and  overpopulation.  Peasants, 
haurd -pressed  by  the  need  for  funds  for  agricultural  operations, 
were  the  victims  of  landlords  and  monsylenders  for  centuries. 
Being  in  a  state  of  permanent  indebtedness,  they  simply  had 
no  incentive  to  work,  to  develop  and  improve  their  lends. 

After  1954,  the  government  mads  increasing  efforts  to  make 
credit  facilities  available  to  the  peasantry  at  low  costs, 
hut  the  increase  in  agricultural  credit  still  remained 
relatively  unimportant  vis-a-vis  with  the  credit  needs  of  the 
agricultural  sector,  up  to  1962,  the  total  amount  of  agri¬ 
cultural  credit  granted  to  the  agricultural  sector  by  the 
Agricultural  credit  Agency  amounted  to  only  2,654  million 
piastres,  compared  with  the  total  estimated  demand  of  5,000 
million  per  year.  Those  not  accommodated  by  the  government 
still  have  to  rely  on  moneylenders  at  exorbitant  ratss.  Xn 
addition,  the  abuses  of  local  officials  also  prevented  the 
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optimum  use  of  the  limited  amount  of  resources  made  avail** 
able  by  the  government  to  agriculture.  Funds  so  granted 
sometimes  never  reached  the  needy  peasants.  They  were 
either  used  by  the  local  officials  for  purposes  unrelated 
to  agricultural  operations  or  were  re~loaned  to  peasants 
at  rates  considerably  higher  than  "official"  ones. 

As  a  result  of  poor  communications  between  villages 
and  regions,  each  village  is  almost  an  isolated  place,  a 
subsistence  economy  in  which  people  live  almost  entirely 
on  what  they  produce  by  primitive  methods.  Little  surpluses 
are  available  for  the  small  village  marketplaces  in  which 
barter  transactions  still  prevail.  The  lack  of  communication 
between  villages  and  regions  makes  production*  specialisation 
impossible,  nils,  in  turn,  makes  the  emergence  of  an 
exchange  economy  in  place  of  a  subsistence  rural  sector 
difficult.  The  latter  is  an  essential  condition  for 
economic  progress. 

In  addition  to  poor  communication,  village  customs 
and  traditions  have  confined  the  peasantry  within  the  narrow 
boundaries  of  its  villages  for  centuries,  thus  creating  a 
"collective  person"  of  which  each  villager,  each  family,  is 
merely  a  "passive"  component  part.  Within  this  form  of 
collectivs  life,  rigid  rules,  customs,  traditions  have  been 
established.  These  have  been  and  are  mechanically  and 
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passively  observed  by  the  villagers.  Heavily  influenced 
by  customs,  uneducated,  ignorant  of  available  economic 
opportunities,  the  peasants  have  faithfully  followed  the 
backward,  well-trodden  path  of  the  past.  Having  been 
confined  in  this  form  of  collective  life  for  centuries, 
few  have  the  courage  to  part  with  to  carry  out  their  own 
ideas  and  undertakings .  It  is  thiB  atmosphere  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  economic 
progress.  It  has  given  rise  to  a  passive,  timid,  conserva¬ 
tive  attitude  among  the  peasantry,  and  it  is  the  enemy  of 
programs  relying  on  the  incentive,  initiative,  and  enter¬ 
prising  efforts  of  individuals  for  development.  The 
explosive  rate  of  population  growth,  coupled  with  the 
traditional  peasant's  attachment  to  his  village,  seems  to 
have  resulted  in  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  unemployed 
and  underemployed  in  many  parts  of  the  rural  sector, 
especially  in  the  central  coastal  regions  where  cultivable 
lands  are  limited  and  most  of  them  jure  already  being 
exploited.  This  seems  to  have  resulted  in  a  gradual 
decrease  in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  people  living 
in  densely  populated  rural  areas.  While  some  rural  areas 
are  overcrowded,  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  especially 
in  the  central  highlands  and  in  the  camau  and  Dong-TOiap  plains, 
vast  lands  are  still  unexploited. 


The  form  of  "Joint"  family  which  otill  prevails  in  many 
parts  of  the  rural  sectr-r  tends  to  minimize  the  inducement 
for  people  to  improve  their  own  economic  condition/  to  save 
and  invest,  because  of  the  traditional  obligation  to  share 
their  incomes  with  other  members  of  the  “family."  This 
also  tends  to  reduce  the  incentive  of  the  latter  to  work 
because  they  can  in  any  case  share  the  surpluses  of  others. 

In  such  a  system,  the  emergence  of  a  market  economy  is 
difficult  since  surpluses  are  not.  available  to  be  marketed. 

Inheritance  laws  and  customs,  which  not  only  provide 
for  the  sharing  of  property  among  the  heirs,  but  also  assure 
each  heir  the  right  to  a  portion  of  each  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  property  so  that  all  share  in  lands  of  different 
qualities,  seem  to  give  rise  to  an  ever-increasing  fragmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  agricultural  holdings,  making  the  use  of  more 
productive  equipment  uneconomical  and  a  very  wasteful  use 
of  labor  in  its  cultivation. 

The  communal  land  tenure  system  also  seems  to  prevent 
tne  full  exploitation  of  land  resources.  Communal  rights 
prevent  the  energetic  and  able  villagers  from  acquiring 
more  land  for  productive  purposes.  They  also  have  no 
incentive  to  spend  money  and  effort  on  improving  these  lands 
when  they  are  periodically  reallocated  by  village  authorities. 
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The  system  further  tends  to  encourage  uneconomic  farming 
practices  and  to  discourage  economically  sound  conservation 
practices . 

Wiese  are  some  of  the  economic,  institutional,  and 
social  problems  which  seem  to  hinder  the  development  of  the 
agricultural  sector  in  particular,  and  of  the  economy  in 
general.  The  implementation  of  the  strategic  Hamlet  Program 
may  help  remove  some  of  these  difficulties. 

From  the  economic  standpoint,  the  Strategic  Hamlet 
System  was  ambitiously  conceived  by  its  promoters  as  a 
"movement  and  a  formula  by  which  an  under -developed  country 
can  lift  itself,  by  its  own  bootstraps  as  it  were,  from  its 
under -developed  position  and  realize  democracy,  bringing  it 
on  a  par  with  advanced  countries."  Under  the  program,  all 
necessary  efforts  would  be  made  by  the  government  with  the 
help  of  the  united  States  operations  Mission  (U.  S.  O.  M.) 
to  accelerate  rural  economic  progress. 

Through  provincial,  district,  village  and  hamlet 
administrative  organizations  and  popular  organizations  in 
villages  and  hamlets,  measures  would  be  carried  out  tc 
promote  agricultural  production  and  productivity.  Cadres 
would  be  trained  to  spread  general  education  in  rural  areas, 
familiarizing  the  peasantry  with  the  new  farming  techniques. 
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Village  and  hamlet-scale  development  projects  would  be 
investigated  and  proposed  to  the  government  by  local 
authorities  for  technical  and  financial  assistance,  etc. 

With  the  expansion  of  education  in  rural  areas,  the 
peasant  would  become  more  and  more  aware  of  what  is  going 
on  outside  his  limited  world — the  village — and  more  informed 
of  available  economic  opportunities.  Thus  he  would  gradually 
part  with  his  passive,  conservative  attitude  in  place  ot  a 
more  active,  dynamic  view  in  the  economic  aspect  of  his 
life;  he  would  bc-ome  more  receptive  to  new  ideas  and  more 
welcoming  of  the  more  productive  farming  techniques.  He 
would  gradually  develop  the  abilities  of  selecting  crops, 
the  time  of  year  for  sowing,  suitable  fertilizers,  and  the 
proper  tools  and  equipment.  All  of  this  would  naturally 
help  increase  the  output  of  the  agricultural  sector  and 
the  farmer's  income  and  standard  of  living. 

Some  training  and  experimental  agricultural  programs 
under  the  Strategic  Hamlet  Program  have,  indeed,  borne 
fruit.  In  1962,  the  Ministry  for  Rural  Development  trained 
more  than  16,448  farmers  in  strategic  hamlets  in  new  farming 
techniques.  Early  in  1963,  with  the  support  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Division  of  the  United  States  Operations  Mission, 
20,000  tons  of  fertilizer  valued  at  more  than  two  million 
piastres  were  distributed  to  farmers  in  central  Viet  Nam 
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and  other  areas,  in  a  special  pig-raising  program,  the 
Agricultural  Division  loaned  each  of  200  fanning  families 
in  Phu  Yen  two  improved  sows  for  upbreedlng  and  one  standard 
local  pig.  with  corameai  and  cement  to  huild  improved  pig 
pens.  From  this  successful  program,  similar  programs 
extended  to  the  provinces  of  Binh  Dinh,  Quang  Ngai,  Quang 
Tri,  Quang  Nam,  Thua  Thien  and  Quang  Tin.  Successful 
results  were  reported  by  these  provinces. 

A  tree-planting  program  for  eucalyptus,  melia,  and 
pine  was  started  in  Central  Viet  Nara  (with  U.  S.  O.  M. 
assistance  in  the  form  o£  food  supplies)  to  improve  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  through  the  maintenance  of  moisture. 
Assistance  was  also  given  by  U.  S.  O.  M.  to  the  Crop 
Protection  Program.  More  than  15,000  sprayers  and  a  great 
amount  of  DDT  were  made  available  to  the  Plant  Protection 
Agency,  thus  giving  farmers  the  resources  to  fight  insect 
plagues.  More  productive  seeds  and  plants  were  distributed 
to  the  strategic  hamlets  under  U.  S.  O.  M.  support.  Over 
three  million  sweet  potato  cuttings  of  an  improved  variety 
were  distributed  in  Phu  Yen,  Thua  Thien  and  Quang  Nam. 

These  potato  cuttings  from  Taiwan  produced  three  times  as 
much  as  the  local  varieties.  The  introduction  of  Granex 
and  Grano  onions  was  widely  welcomed  by  the  farmers  in 
Ninh-Thuan,  with  their  high  productivity  averaging  thirty 
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tons  per  hectare.  Thus.  besides  local  CCS  “"Hip  tier.,  Kir.h 

ThuanProvince  could  afford  a  surplus  of  120  tone  for  Saigon 

and  Qt  ■  ler  provincial  markets. 

under  the  Strategic  Hamlet  Program,  more  attention 

would  he  paid  to  the  organization  of  cooperatives  and 

farmers'  associations  since  it  was  considered,  among  other 

things,  as  a  framework  for  the  realization  of  the  personalis- 

tie  economic  concept  relying  on  the  "economic  cooperation 

practiced  under  the  organizational  form  of  cooperatives 

which  insure  the  public  rights  of  the  group. as  well  as  the 

private  rights  of  the  Individual  while,  at  the  same  time, 

18 

developing  the  community  of  life* "  Thus,  more  attention 
would  be  given  to  the  formation  of  cooperative  cadres  and 
managers.  Education  of  the  masses  under  the  Strategic 
Hamlet  Program  would  help  to  promote  cooperation  and  mutual 
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The  Vice  President  of  the  Republic  defined  the 
concept  as  follows:  "The  Personalistic  economic  system 
aims  at  developing  personal  freedom,  insuring  human  dignity 
and  realizing  social  justice.  On  the  one  hand,  we  must 
avoid  the  liberalism  of  the  capitalistic  system  with  its 
cyclical  evils  of  unemployment  and  economic  crisis.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  must  keep  away  from  the  Communistic  system 
which  calls  itself  socialism  with  its  false  and  human  class 
struggle.  The  golden  mean  which  brings  about  harmony 
between  the  human  person  and  the  organized  society  is  the 
economic  cooperation  practiced  under  the  organizational 
form  of  cooperatives  which  insure  the  public  right  of  the 
group  as  well  as  the  private  right  of  the  individual.  While 
at  the  same  time,  developing  the  community  of  life.” 

(See  M,  N.  Trued,  op.  cit. 


aid  among  the  peasantry.  It  is  true  that  agricultural 
cooperatives  were  organized  for  years  in  many  parts  of  the 
countryside,  but  their  operations  were  not  successful 
because  of  the  shortage  of  trained  cooperative  managers, 
the  lack  of  leadership,  encouragement,  supervision  and 
control  by  the  government,  cooperative  officials,  in 
collaboration  with  local  officials,  tended  to  exploit 
cooperative  members,  and  to  use  cooperative  funds  for  their 
own  benefits.  Under  the  program,  with  more  dynamic  and 
aggressive  leadership  and  closer  supervision  and  control 
by  the  government,  cooperative  operations  could  have  a 
chance  for  success,  successful  operations  of  agricultural 
cooperatives  and  farmers '  associations  would  naturally 
contribute,  among  other  things,  to  increasing  the  material 
well-being  of  the  rural  masses  through  more  effective 
cooperative  marketing,  cooperative  credit  facilities, 
storage  facilities,  and  the  elimination  of  the  high  costs 
of  intermediaries.  They  would  also  encourage  long-term 
cooperative  loans  from  government  credit  agencies,  this 
type  of  loan  being  necessary  for  long-term  land  development 
and  improvement,  coupled  with  the  Strategic  Hamlet  Program, 
the  five-year  plan  would  grant  an  estimated  eight  billion 
piastres  to  both  farmers  and  agricultural  cooperatives  over 
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the  five-year  period.  This  would  relieve  the  pressure  of 

1  Q 

the  credit  needs  of  the  peasantry  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  Strategic  Hamlet  Program,  by  encouraging  peasants 
to  move  to  new  rural  areas,  would  assist  in  the  development 
of  new  lands,  thus  increasing  the  amount  of  cultivated 
lands,  and  hence,  national  production.  Transmigration, 
encouraged  under  the  program,  would  help  relieve  the 
population  pressure  of  densely  populated  rural  areas.  With 
regard  to  the  political  and  military  aspects,  this  would 
promote  a  more  balanced  distribution  of  population  in  the 
country,  and  the  area  of  the  Communists'  activity  would  be 
narrowed  through  the  occupation  of  more  territory.  Hie 
settlement  of  montaguard  tribesmen  in  new  strategic  hamlets 
in  the  highlands  would  gradually  familiarize  them  with 
"permanent"  cultivation,  with  relatively  more  productive 
farming  methods  than  their  methods  of  exploiting  "rays," 
thus  avoiding  forest  fires  which  destroy  a  great  deal  of 
forest  products  (about  10,000  hectares  per  year,  especially 
precious  wood) .  The  movement  of  people  to  development 
centers  would  promote  the  development  of  industrial  crops: 
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In  many  parts  of  the  rural  area,  peasants  have 
received  increasing  amounts  of  both  long  and  short-term 
credit.  (Thus,  early  in  1963,  the  peasants  in  Phu-Duc, 
Phu~Khuong,  and  Hieu-Thlen,  strategic  hamlets  of  Tay  Ninh 
province,  received  a  credit  of  more  than  2,410,000  piastres 
from  the  provincial  credit  agency.) 


keenaf,  ramie,  rubber,  cotton,  tobacco,  lacquer,  jute,  etc. 
These  would  help  diversify  the  economy  in  the  long  run 
and  make  it  less  susceptible  to  the  fluctuations  in  the 
world  market  prices  and  demand  than  the  present  two -crop - 
export  economy. 

The  development  of  the  infrastructure  of  the  strategic 
hamlets  under  the  program  would  play  a  major  role  In  the 
long-term  development  of  the  agricultural  sector  In  particular, 
and  of  the  country  in  general.  Under  the  program,  an  "economic 
and  rural  development  committee"  was  formed  in  each  province. 

It  was  in  charge  of  setting  up  development  plans  for  the 
strategic  hamlets  in  the  province  and  of  evaluating  village 
small  construction  projects  such  as  small  dams,  canals, 
marketplaces,  wells,  bridges,  roads,  community  stockyards, 
etc.  proposed  by  the  hamlet  people  themselves  for  government 
assistance.  Many  of  these  small  projects  were  reported  to 
have  been  accomplished  in  several  strategic  hamlets.  In 
some  hamlets,  small  power  plants  were  installed,  providing 
electricity  for  the  residents  for  the  first  time.  Thus, 
people  in  Vinh  Bi.nh  in  ter -strategic  hamlet  (Hoa-Dong  district) 
have  used  electricity  rince  April,  1963  from  two  power  plants 
of  150  kilowatts.  Each  plant  was  financed  by  private  capital. 
This  could  be  a  first  step  toward  increasing  the  supply  of 
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electrical  energy  which  in  the  long  run  is  essential  to  the 
development  of  small  rural  industries.  The  development  and 
improvement  of  transportation,  linking  various  cities  with 
the  major  provincial  and  rural  areas  under  the  five-year 
plan  and  the  construction  of  roads  in  rural  areas  proposed 
under  the  strategic  Hamlet  Program,  would  facilitate  communi¬ 
cation  between  regions.  This  would  naturally  promote  produc¬ 
tion  specialization.  It  would  be  possible  for  the  villages 
and  hamlets  to  specialize  in  the  production  of  those 
products  for  which  they  are  best  adapted.  As  a  result  of 
specialization,  greater  surpluses  would  be  available  for 
tne  market.  Increase  in  productivity  and  income  of  the 
rural  masses  would  help  widen  the  local  markets,  which  in 
turn  promote  greater  specialization  and  production, 
gradually  transforming  the  subsistence  rural  sector  into 
a  market  or  exchange  sector  which  is  an  essential  condition 
for  economic  progress.  This,  in  turn,  would  footer  and 
smooth  the  way  for  the  establishment  and  growth  of  domestic 
industries.  The  growth  of  the  exchange  economy  resulting 
from  the  extension  of  the  production  of  cash  crops  would 
acquaint  large  sections  of  the  population  with  the  ways  of 
such  an  exchange  economy  and  present  opportunities  for  those 
with  entrepreneurial  and  administrative  skills  to  set  up 


businesses . 
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The  improvement  in  the  living  conditions  of  the  rural 
masses  would,  in  the  long  run,  promote  social  and  institu¬ 
tional  changes  favorable  for  further  progress.  Hie  emergence 
of  an  exchange  economy  would  narrow  the  family  concept  and 
eliminate  custom-dominated  personal  relationships.  The 
number  of  people  to  whom  individuals  would  recognize  family 
obligations  would  become  smaller.  Government  measures, 
however,  may  be  necessary  to  speed  up  these  changes .  New 
inheritance  laws  may  be  developed  to  avoid  the  ever-increasing 
fragmentation  of  the  land  holdings,  a  source  of  waste  and 
production  inefficiency.  New  measures  may  also  be  taken  to 
reform  the  communal  land  tenure  system  which  would  increase 
individual  incentives  toward  land  development  and  improvement, 
encouraging  more  economical  farming  and  conservation  practices. 

An  attempt  toward  a  reform  of  the  land-holding  system 

was,  in  fact,  discussed  by  Mr.  Nhu,  chairman  of  the  Strategic 

Hamlet  Inter-Departmental  committee,  in  July,  1963,  four 

20 

months  bafore  the  overthrow  of  the  Diem  government.  Hie 
basic  idea  was  the  "collective'*  exploitation  of  lands  so 
that  production  could  be  effected  through  a  general  plan. 
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Information  from  a  letter  written  to  me  by  Professor 
Vu-Quoc  Thuc,  a  member  of  the  National  Economic  Council,  who 
had  participated  in  several  discussions  concerning  strategic 
hamlet  policy. 
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To  this  effect,  the  right  of  exploitation  of  the  lands  would 
be  "collectivized, "  but  the  ownership  of  the  lands  would 
remain  with  the  individuals  and  the  disposal  of  the  products 
would  remain  free.  The  idea  would  seem  difficult  to  carry 
out.  If  the  exploitation  of  the  lands  is  "collectivised," 
then  the  individual  ownership  of  the  lands  and  the  disposal 
of  the  products  could  hardly  be  free. 

Despite  the  boast  that  the  Strategic  Hamlet  Program 
would  be  a  "formula  by  which  an  under -developed  country  can 
lift  itself  from  its  under-developed  position,"  the  problem 
of  Vietnamese  agricultural  society  could  not  be  solved  by 
agricultural  programs  alone.  It  would  seem  militarily, 
socially,  and  economically  sound  to  continue  giving  high 
priority,  at  least  in  the  short  run,  to  agricultural  develop¬ 
ment,  to  increasing  food  production  in  view  of  the  limited 
supply  of  capital,  the  inadequacy  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
industrial  resources,  and  the  scarcity  of  technical,  entre¬ 
preneurial,  and  administrative  skills  outside  agriculture. 

For  small  amounts  of  capital,  yields  are  probably  higher 
in  agricultural  investments.  But  in  the  long  run,  consider¬ 
ing  the  net  rate  of  population  growth  of  more  than  three 
percent  per  year,  it  would  seem  that  agricultural  develop¬ 
ment  could  be  achieved  only  when  agricultural  programs  are 
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coupled  with  industrialization  programs  conceived  within 
the  scope  of  an  over-all,  well-planned  program  for  the 
economic  development  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  With  the 
high  rate  of  population  growth,  it  would  aeem  difficult  to 
prevent  a  deterioration  in  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
rural  masses,  let  alone  increase  per  capita  income  of  the 
rural  sector.  This  would  require  a  very  high  rate  of  net 
investment,  a  sacrifice  incompatible  with  the  already  low 
standard  of  living  of  the  masses.  Educational  and  propa¬ 
ganda  measures  would  seem  Imperative  to  slow  down  the  rate 
of  population  growth.  It  is  true  that  labor-intensive 
agricultural  programs  would  absorb  a  large  percentage  of 
the  population  surplus.  But  in  view  of  the  three  percent 
increase,  it  is  unlikely  that  they  could  absorb  the  net 
increase  in  population,  let  aloie  the  existing  unemployment 
and  disguised  unemployment  of  about  thirty-five  percent  of 
the  agricultural  labor  force,  A  relief  of  the  population 
pressure  is  thus  essential  to  the  improvement  in  per  capita 
income  of  the  rural  sector.  Transmigration  toother  sparsely- 
populated  rural  areas  under  the  Strategic  Hamlet  Program 
would  absorb  a  certain  portion  of  the  population  surplus. 
Industrialization  seems  to  be  the  most  important  outlet  for 
surplus  population.  This,  however,  could  not  be  expected  to 
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turn  all  the  disguised  unemployment  Into  productive  work. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  scope  of  Industrie1 izat ion  is  limited 

in  view  of  the  unavailability  of  capital  and  the  scarcity 

of  technical  skills;  on  the  other  hand,  with  existing 

methods  of  agriculture,  a  large  percentage  of  the  entire 

agricultural  labor  force  is  needed  in  the  peak  load  periods 

of  planting  and  harvesting,  and  it  remains  almost  idle 

during  the  off-seasons.  Thus  a  large  number  of  people 

cannot  be  transferred  from  agriculture  to  industry  without 

21 

fundamental  changes  in  agricultural  techniques.  For  this 
problem,  small-scale  rural  industries  programs  would  seem 
to  offer  a  partial  solution.  Small  rural  industries  would 
require  less  capital  investment  and  less  technical  skill. 
These  small  rural  industries  projects  muld  not  only  provide 
work  for  the  unemployed  and  additional  work  and  incomes 
for  the  seasonally  unemployed,  but  also  opportunities  for 
latent  entrepreneurial  and  administrative  talents  to  develop 
and  additional  technical  skills  to  be  acquired,  these  being 
essential  to  the  long-term  growth  of  the  manufacturing 
industry. 
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Agricultural  workers  may  be  released  for  year-around 
employment  elsewhere  by  agricultural  mechanisation  and 
large-scale  exploitation.  This  could  be  achieved  only  when 
the  economy  reaches  an  advanced  stage  of  development. 
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The  strategic  Hamlet  Program  is,  in  principle, 
economically  sound.  If  successfully  implemented,  it  would 
contribute  considerably  to  the  improvement  of  the  living 
conditions  of  the  rural  masses.  Unfortunately,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  the  program  has  failed  miserably. 

The  ineffectiveness  of  the  local  administrative  structure, 
the  incompetence,  corruption,  and  abuses  of  those  in  charge 
of  implementing  the  program  from  the  central  level  down  to 
the  village  level  are  believed  to  be  among  the  factors 
responsible  for  the  almost  complete  failure  of  the  program. 
Proposed  economic  projects  under  the  program  .fere  imple¬ 
mented  only  in  those  strategic  hamlets  near  important 
provincial  and  district  headquarters  as  show-cases  for 
foreign  visitors,  reporters,  and  high  government  officials. 
Although  thousands  of  strategic  hamlets  were  reported  to 
have  been  accomplished,  one  can  only  find  pictures  of  a  few 
model  strategic  hamlets  in  all  official  government  documents, 
showing  impressive  schools,  houses,  and  various  community 
development  projects.  In  many  places,  strategic  hamlets, 
once  established,  were  left  on  their  own  -with  no  community 
development  projects  and  no  contact  and  leadership  from 
higher  local  authorities.  In  some  provinces,  “social  and 
economic  development  committees,"  supposed  to  make  plans 
for  the  strategic  hamlets  and  to  investigate  and  evaluate 
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the  projects  proposed  by  the  hamlet  residents  for  financial 
and  technical  assistance  from  the  higher  authorities,  never 
set  foot  in  the  strategic  hamlets.  Funds  allocated  for 
small  community  development  projects  in  strategic  hamlets 
in  many  places  were  simply  pocketed  by  local  officials! 

The  training  of  cadres  was  primarily  on  paper.  The  number 
of  cadres  working  in  the  strategic  hamlets  was  nowhere 
near  the  number  reported  in  official  documents.  Moreover, 
most  of  the  time,  they  gave  orders  and  directives  rather 
than  acting  as  advisors  to  the  peasants  concerning  educa¬ 
tional  and  technical  matters. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  new  government  will  take  more 
aggressive  measures  to  see  to  it  that  the  projects  proposed 
under  the  Strategic  Hamlet  Program  are  properly  and  fully 
implemented  and  to  increase  its  economic  and  financial 
assistance  to  the  rural  masses.  Only  under  this  condition 
could  some  of  the  expected  long-run  economic  effects  of  the 
program  be  materialized. 

2 .  Economic  dislocation. 

lhe  implementation  of  the  program,  however,  gives 
rise  to  some  economic  dislocation  with  important  short-run 
consequences.  Indeed,  the  peasants  wert  in  many  ways 
adversely  affected  by  the  program.  Although  efforts  were 
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made  to  minimize  the  “forced"  movement  of  the  peasants  from 
their  traditional  hemes  to  established  strategic  hamlets, 
a  great  number  of  peasants  were  relocated,  especially  in 
the  delta  where  the  peasants'  holies  were  scattered  over 
their  farmlands,  and  in  the  high  plateau  where  most  tribes¬ 
men  (montaguards)  were  regrouped  in  development  centers. 

Thus,  in  Long-An  Province  alone,  more  than  80,000  peasants 
either  voluntarily  or  forcibly  were  moved  into  the  strategic 
hamlets.  In  the  highlands,  more  than  150,000  mountain 
tribesmen  were  regrouped  in  development  centers.  The  homes 
of  the  regrouped  were  abandoned  and  destroyed.  Since  the 
average  peasant's  home  costs  more  than  20,000  piastres  to 
build  (about  200  u.  S.  dollars),  the  cost  of  the  cheapest 
ones  being  about  6,000  piastres,  and  the  relocation 
allowance  granted  them  for  new  homes  in  the  strategic  hamlets 
was  only  2,000  piastres,  this  constituted  a  loss  of  more  than 
16,000  piastres  for  the  average  peasant.  In  many  places, 
relocated  peasants  did  not  even  receive  the  full  allowance. 
Some  received  about  1,000  piastres,  some  even  less  because 
part  of  the  allowance  was  pocketed  by  the  local  officials. 
Thus,  contrary  to  government  propaganda  that  the  program 
was  for  their  economic,  social,  and  political  betterment,  the 
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immediate  effect  w  i  a  worsening  in  their  economic  position. 
This,  among  other  things,  gave  rise  to  bitter  resentment 
among  the  peasantry,  and  was  one  of  the  main  factors 
responsible  for  the  miserable  failure  of  the  program  in 
many  parts  of  the  country. 

The  movement  of  the  peasants  from  regions  where  they 
were  used  to  the  production  of  rice  in  "flooded"  lands  to 
development  centers  where  industrial  crops  are  produced  on 
dry  lands  affects  production  in  the  short  run  since  it  takes 
time  for  the  peasants  to  adapt  themselves  to  completely  new 
conditions  and  techniques  of  cultivation. 

Moving  into  the  strategic  hamlets,  the  peasants  not 
only  had  to  abandon  their  homes  but  also  their  small  gardens 
which  provide  them  with  an  extra  source  of  income  derived 
from  the  sale  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  grown  there.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country,  garden  products  are  the  only 
source  of  cash  income  on  which  they  depend  for  the  purchase 
of  clothes  and  other  necessities.  Rice  and  other  products 
^rown  in  the  fields  are  usually  just  sufficient  for  their 
own  and  their  family's  consumption.  The  loss  of  this 
source  of  cash  income,  of  course,  constitutes  a  serious 
hardship  on  the  part  of  the  relocated  peasant. 
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The  movement  of  goods  between  regions  was  made  much 
more  difficult  by  the  tight  control  of  the  self-defense 
corpsmen  on  the  ground  that  these  goods  could  be  supplying 
the  communist  insurgents!  This  resulted  in  an  acute 
shortage  of  foodstuffs  in  many  urban  as  well  as  rural  areas! 

Another  serious  consequence  arose  from  the  regroup¬ 
ment  of  peasants  in  strategic  hamlets  far  from  their  lands. 
In  many  places  in  the  delta,  the  peasants  moved  into 
strategic  hamlets  located  miles  away  from  their  lands.  This 
made  going  to  work  in  their  fields  extremely  difficult  for 
them,  especially  if  one  considers  the  poor . transportation  in 
rural  areas.  This,  of  course,  constituted  a  great  waste  of 
labor  power.  Their  workdays,  moreover,  were  shortened 
considerably  because  they  had  to  leave  and  return  to  the 
strategic  hamlets  before  or  at  a  time  determined  by  the 
village  authorities  for  security  reasons.  In  some  places, 
strategic  hamlets  are  so  far  away  from  their  homes  that 
some  peasants  had  to  abandon  their  land  and  work  as  laborers 
in  strategic  hamlets.  All  of  this  seems  to  have  had  an 
adverse  effect,  however,  on  agricultural  production  in 
1962-1963.  The  extent  of  this  adverse  effect  was  not  known 
because  of  the  unavailability  of  statistical  data.  Measures 
thus  have  to  be  taken  to  alleviate  the  burden  borne  by  the 
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peasants  who  had  to  move  into  the  strategic  hamlets  as  a 
result  of  the  implementation  of  the  program. 

ill.  conclusion. 

The  strategic  Hamlet  Program  is,  in  principle, 
economically  sound.  Properly  Implemented,  it  could  help 
and  contribute  in  the  long  run  to  the  development,  of  the 
agricultural  sector  in  particular,  and  of  the  economy  in 
general.  Under  the  prevailing  circumstances,  if  the  program 
succeeds  in  Improving  the  living  conditions  of  the  rural 
masses,  it  would  carry  with  it  tremendous  political  and 
military  implications.  Poverty  has  proved  to  be  fertile 
ground  for  Communist  growth.  The  poverty-stricken 
Vietnamese  peasants,  oppressed  for  so  long  by  the  village 
and  other  local  authorities,  exploited  by  the  landlords 
and  moneylenders,  avid  until  recently  receiving  little 
assistance  and  attention  from  the  central  government,  have 
been  easy  targets  and  victims  of  Communist  propaganda 
promising  them  free  ownership  of  land,  better  living  condi¬ 
tions.  better  education,  and  a  greater  political  voice. 
Little  wander  that  the  majority  of  the  peasantry  are 
"converted"  to  Communism  or  become  Communist-sympathizers, 
with  the  bulk  of  the  peasantry  lost  to  the  communists,  the 
chance  of  winning  this  "prolonged"  war  seems  rather  remote. 
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To  regain  the  confidence  and  support.  or  the  pear  an  try  is  thus 
imperative,  this  being  one  o£  the  vital  factors  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  outcome  of  the  present  guerrilla  fighting  in 
the  countryside.  To  regain  their  confidence  and  support 
requires  sincere  and  honest  deeds,  not  "lip-service."  This 
vital  confidence  and  support  cannot  he  gained  unless  the 
peasantry  is  given  something  to  fight  for  and  die  for — a 
better  economic  and  social  life,  a  greater  political  role. 

The  Strategic  Hamlet  Program,  properly  implemented,  could 
provide  a  sound  basis  for  economic,  administrative, 
political  and  social  reforms  in  the  rural  areas. 

It  Is  hoped  that  measures  will  be  taken  by  the  new 
government  to  carry  out  those  economic  projects  proposed 
under  the  Strategic  Hamlet  Program.  An  extensive  educa¬ 
tional  campaign  in  the  rural  areas  eeems  of  the  utmost 
importance.  More  attention  should  be  given  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Infrastructure  of  the  strategic  hamlets — market¬ 
places,  wells,  roads,  canals,  etc.,  this  being  a  necessary 
condition  for  the  long-run  development  of  the  rural  sector. 

It  would  seem  desirable  to  make  more  funds  available  to  the 
farmers  for  agricultural  operations  (at  least  in  the  areas 
where  the  security  situation  is  reliable),  to  increase  the 
volume  of  medium  and  long-term  loans  which  are  necessary  for 
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the  purchase  of  agricultural  implements  and  far  land  develop¬ 
ment  and  improvement.  The  greater  the  volume  of  medium 
and  long-term  loans  granted  to  agriculture,  the  more 

22 

developed  the  agricultural  base  of  the  country  seems  to  be. 
Considering  the  present  state  of  insecurity  in  the  rural 
areas  which  renders  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  uses 
of  cash  loans  difficult,  it  would  seem  advisable  for  the 
government  to  increase  the  volume  of  loans  in  kind  and 
services:  work  animals,  fertilizer,  seed,  agricultural 
implements,  and  reduce  the  volume  of  cash  loans,  because  in 

contrast  to  the  use  of  cash  loans,  the  use  of  loans  in  kind 

23 

is  relatively  easier  to  supervise  and  control.  Ihis  would 
help  to  avoid  to  some  extent  the  misuse  and  abuse  of  the 
cash  loans  by  the  local  authorities.  It  would  also  appear 
desirable  to  increase  the  proportion  of  cooperative  loans 
vis-a-vis  with  individual  loans,  cooperative  loans  not  only 
have  a  greater  degree  of  security  than  individual  loans,  but 
also  they  tend  to  promote  the  development  of  cooperatives 
which  favor  community  development,  promote  the  spirit  of 
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Up  to  i960,  the  amount  of  medium  and  long-term 
loans  granted  by  the  Agricultural  Credit  office  averaged 
less  than  nine  percent  of  the  over-all  volume  of:  loans. 

December,  1960,  the  cumulative  amount  of  loans 
in  kind  and  services  represented  only  two  percent  of  the 
total  loans. 


cooperation,  mutual  aid  and  confidence  among  farmers,  and 
improve  the  country's  system  of  production  and  distribution. 
Increased  supervision  and  control  could,  of  course,  minimire 
the  abuses  of  funds  by  the  cooperative  officials.  The 
government  also  could  induce  private  banks  and  financial 
institutions  to  grant  loans  to  agricultural  operations  by 
initiating  a  system  of  guaranteeing  the  loans  granted  by  ' 
them. 

It  would  appear  advisable  to  establish  special  funds 
for  the  development  of  rural  handicrafts.  This,  as  noted 
earlier,  would  not  only  provide  work  for  the  unemployed  and 
additional  work  and  income  for  the  seasonally  unemployed,  but 
11  would  also  provide  opportunities  for  the  development  of 
administrative  and  entrepreneurial  talents  which  are 
essential  to  the  long-run  development  of  Industry. 

It  would  seem  desirable  to  establish  a  program  to 
support  prices  of  farm  products „  Low  farm  products'  prices 
t*»nd  to  hold  down  the  incomes  of  the  rural  population  and 
consequently  their  standard  of  living.  A  farm  price  support 
program  would  not  only  raise  the  purchasing  power  and  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  rural  messes  and  provide  greater 
incentives  for  agricultural  production,  but  also  widen  the 
scope  of  the  local  markets  for  domestic  products  and  thus 
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lead  the  way  for  the  development  of  local  industries.  Such 
a  program  could  help  increase  the  incomes  and  the  living 
conditions  of  more  than  eighty  percent  cf  the  total  popula¬ 
tion. 

It  would  appear  advisable  to  abolish  the  communal  land 
tenure  system,  distributing  communal  lands  among  the  peasantry. 
This  not  only  gives  each  peasant  the  satisfaction  of 
permahent  ownership  of  land  (it  also  carries  great  political 
and  social  implications) ,  but  it  would  also  help  to  promote 
agricultural  production  since  the  peasants  would  be  more 
eager  to  spend  money  and  efforts  improving  these  lands  and 
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use  more  economical  farming  methods  and  conservation  practices. 

It  would  also  seem  desirable  for  the  government  to  buy  up  all 
fragmented  lands  and  resell  them  to  the  peasants  as  consolidated 
pieces.  This  would  promote  agricultural  production  through 
more  efficient  and  economical  use  of  labor  and  equipment  on 
consolidated  land  holdings. 

In  order  for  the  needy  peasants  to  receive  a  large 
portion  of  the  economic  assistance  to  the  strategic  hamlets, 
measures  could  be  taken  by  the  Rural  Division  of  the  united 
States  operations  Mission  to  avoid  abuses  by  local  authorities. 
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village 


Communal  expense*  of  course, 
"  taxes . 


could  be  financed  by 


Instead  of  granting  assistance  in  cash,  a  greater  portion 
of  which  went  into  the  pockets  of  local  officials  in  the 
past,  it  could  give  a  greater  portion  of  its  assistance  in 
kind:  fanning  equipment,  fertilizer,  etc.,  the  use  of  which 
is  much  easier  to  supervise  and  control.  With  more  than 
15,000  American  advisors  assigned  to  different  Vietnamese 
military  units  all  over  the  country,  the  distribution  of 
united  States  aid  materials  and  equipment  could  be  effected 
even  through  local  military  channels  with  the  supervisions 
of  the  u.  S.  military  advisors  assigned  to  the  local  units. 
This  would  not  only  help  minimize  abuses,  but  it  would  also 
help  promote  the  image  of  the  military  in  the  eyes  of  the 
peasantry.  This  would  indicate  to  the  peasantry  that  the 
military  k re  not  only  interested  in  military  problems  but 
also  in  their  economic  and  social  well-being.  This  could 
have  a  beneficial  psychological  effect  on  the  thinking  of 
the  rural  basses  vis-a-vis  with  the  government. 

Admittedly,  unless  the  peasantry  changes  its  existing 
conservative  and  passive  attitude  to  a  more  dynamic,  enter¬ 
prising  one,  seeking  to  apply  its  initiatives  to  the  improve 
ment  of  its  economic  conditions,  material  means  made  avail- 
able  to  it  by  the  government  and  foreign  aid  would  be  of 
limited  help,  if  successfully  implemented,  the  Strategic 
Hamlet  Program  would  create  a  social  atmosphere  conducive 
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to  the  "spiritual"  change  of  the  peasantry.  This  consti¬ 
tutes  the  topic  of  our  next  chapter  dealing  with  the  social 
effects  of  the  Strategic  Hamlet  Program. 


CHAPTER  V 

EXPECTED  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  EFFECTS 

This  chapter  contains  an  analysis  of  the  effects 
expected  of  the  political  and  social  reforms  proposed  under 
the  Strategic  Hamlet  Program,  as  well  as  what  was  really 
achieved  politically  and  socially  in  the  country  after  the 
implementation  of  the  program.  A  description  of  those 
efforts  which  were  made  by  the  government  in  the  political 
and  social  fields,  especially  in  the  field  of  land  reform, 
during  the  1955-1960  period  is  also  presented.  An  under¬ 
standing  of  governmental  efforts  during  this  period  may  shed 
some  light  on  the  course  of  events  since  1960.  The  intensity 
of  the  guerrilla  war  in  South  Viet  Nam,  especially  in  the 
Mekong  Delta,  seems  to  he  accounted  for  to  some  extent  by, 
among  other  things,  the  slowness  of  the  government  In  Improv¬ 
ing  the  social  structure  and  social  conditions  of  the 
peasantry  in  an  area  where  most  of  the  land  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  few,  and  the  landless  constituted  the  "mass."  This 
situation  offered  the  greatest  appeal  to  the  Communist 
promise  of  "free  ownership  of  the  landlord's  land"  and 
effectiveness  of  their  preaching  class  war  by  the  peasantry's 
masses  against  the  few  rich. 
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I.  introduction:  Political  and  Social  Frogress  Prior 
to  the  Initiation  of  the  Program. 

In  the  political  field,  no  progress  was  achieved. 

Under  the  Diem  government,  as  well  as  its  predecessors , 
"democracy,"  "freedom,"  "human  dignity,"  were  hut  hollow 
slogans  too  familiar  to  the  Vietnamese  public.  Although 
the  country  was  endowed  with  a  constitution  iully  guarantee¬ 
ing  the  basic  rights  and  protections  to  the  citizen— 

"right  to  life,  liberty,  integrity  and  security  of  his 
person;  protection  from  arbitrary  arrest,  from  Inhuman  or 
degrading  punishment  or  treatment " —its  application  was 
never  carried  out  by  the  government.  The  National  Assembly 
was  merely  a  "rubber-stamp"  organization  consisting  of' 
deputies  who  were  "political  functionaries  making  laws 
like  radio  announcers  by  reading  out  loud  texts  that  were 
prepared  beforehand  for  them."  To  maintain  its  authori¬ 
tarian  hold  over  the  country,  the  government  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  resort  to  measures  similar  to  those  used  in 
Communist  North  Viet  Nam  and  other  communist  states. 
Political  "suspects"  and  oppositionists  were  arbitrarily 
arrested  and  imprisoned  for  years.1*  Thousands  of  guerrilla 

“The  Revolution  of  November,  1963  uncovered  many 
political  prisoners  imprisoned  in  several  underground 
jails  in  Hue  and  Saigon  (the  Saigon  zoo  area) .  Many 
prisoners  were  known  to  have  been  left  to  starve  to  death. 
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"suspects”  and  other  political  oppositionists  were  thrown 
into  "re-education  centers"-- concentration  canps  In  disguise- 
by  the  government's  secret  and  semi-secret  police  forces. 
Another  imitation  of  conanunist  totalitarian  methods  was  Mr. 
Nhu's  "Can-Lao  Nhan-vi  each -Man g  Dang"  (Revolutionary 
Personalist  worker's  Party)  with  its  secret  membership  and 
five-man  cells,  organized  throught  the  government  structure 
and  within  the  army  for  purposes  of  spying  on  each  other 
and  on  the  activities  of  the  government  and  army  officials. 

In  addition,  there  were  "action  groups"  which  would  quickly 
liquidate  dangerous  political  oppositionists. 

Political  reforms  promised  by  the  regime  throughout 
the  years  to  liberalize  the  executive  stranglehold  of 
governmental  power  were  "surface  reforms"  involving  only 
insignificant  changes  in  the  top  layer  of  the  administrative 
structure  of  the  government.  No  attempt  was  made  toward 
reforming  the  political  and  administrative  structure  of  the 
government  at  the  local  level  in  order  to  allow  the  people 
to  take  part  in  the  administration  of  their  local  affairs. 

In  the  rural  areas,  the  peasants  remained  helpless  victims 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  hand-picked  village  officials,  and 
in  many  places,  of  the  civil  guardsmen  and  self-defense 
corpsmen  ae  well.  In  short,  no  attempt  was  made  by  the 


government  toward  establishing  grass-root  reforms  and 
contact  with  the  general  population.  The  political  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  up  to  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the 

2 

decree  of  May  3,  1963,  could  well  be  summarized  by  thie 
excerpt  from  a  letter  by  a  group  of  eighteen  prominent 
citizens  to  the  president  of  the  Republic  on  April  26, 
I960: 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  bastard 
regime  created  and  protected  by  colonialism 
has  been  overthrown,  and  that  many  of  the 
feudal  organizations  of  factions  and  parties 
which  oppress  the  population  were  destroyed, 
the  people  do  not  know  a  better  life  or  more 
freedom  under  the  republican  regime  which 
you  have  created.  A  constitution  has  been 
established  in  form  only;  a  National  Assembly 
exists  whose  deliberations  always  fall  Into 
line  with  the  government;  anti -democratic 
elections — all  those  are  methods  and 
"comedies"  copied  from  the  dictatorial 
Communist  regimes .... 

Continuous  arrests  fill  the  jails  and 
prisons  to  the  rafters  .  .  .  ;  public  opinion 
and  the  press  are  reduced  to  silence.  The 
same  applies  to  the  popular  will  as  trans¬ 
lated  in  certain  open  elections,  in  which 
it  is  insulted  and  trampled  (as  was  the  case, 
for  example,  during  the  recent  elections  for 
the  second  Legislature). 


2The  contents  of  the  decree  will  be  discussed  later 
in  this  chapter. 


3See  Bernard  Fall,  op.  clt..  Appendix  III,  pp.  433 
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The  government  justified  its  tight  control  over 
every  kind  of  freedom  on  the  grounds  of  increasing  subver¬ 
sive  activities  of  the  insurgency.  This  situation,  however, 
prevailed  long  before  the  threat  of  guerrilla  warfare  which 
did  not  become  serious  until  late  in  1959. 

Though  no  serious  attempts  were  made  toward  real 
political  reforms,  limited  progress  was  recorded  in  the 
fields  of  social  development.  In  the  field  of  education, 
efforts  were  made  by  the  government  toward  eradicating 
illiteracy  in  the  country,  promoting  adult  education, 
expanding  primary,  secondary,  technical,  and  higher  educa¬ 
tion  both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively.  Progress  was 
reflected  in  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  number  of  schools 
built  and  in  the  increase  in  enrollment.  The  total  primary 
school  enrollment  jumped  from  400,865  in  1954-1955  to 
1,361,422  in  1961-1962;  the  number  of  schools  increased 
from  1,189  in  1954-1955  to  4,265  in  1958-1959;  secondary 
schools'  enrollment  increased  from  22,000  in  1954-1955 
to  228,495  in  1961-1962.  With  respect  to  higher  education, 
there  were  hardly  2,000  students  in  all  Viet  Mam  in  1954; 
in  1960-1961,  however,  the  University  of  Saigon  alone  numbered 
nearly  10,000  scudents.  In  1957,  two  new  universities  were 
founded,  one  a  Hue  (the  university  of  Hue)  and  one  at  Dalat 
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(the  University  of  Dalat) .  The  University  of  Hue,  which 
had  a  student  body  of  705  during  its  first  year,  J unped  to 
1,192  in  the  1959-1960  academic  year,  harked  progress  was 
also  achieved  in  the  development  of  technical  education, 
v±  th  the  lumber  of  students  increasing  from  2,761  in  1954 
to  10,900  in  1961-1962.  The  eradiCE tion  of  illiteracy 
campaign,  begun  in  1956,  contributed  greatly  to  reducing 
illiteracy  in  urban  as  well  as  rural  areas.  According  to 
reports  of  the  Office  of  Private  and  popular  Education  in 
1962,  out  of  the  2,284,190  illiterates  counted  in  1954, 
1,675,100  had  been  taught  to  read  and  write.  The  same 

source  indicated  that  Viet  Ham  in  1962  had  a  9.34  percent  (!) 

4 

illiteracy  rate  in  a  population  of  14,291,300.  The  office 
employed  8,307  teachers  to  run  5,598  classes  throughout  the 
country.  Efforts  were  also  made  toward  eliminating  illiteracy 
among  the  mountain  tribesmen  and  Vietnamese  citizens  of 
Chinese  and  Khmerian  origin,  out  of  558,900  mountain 
tribesmen,  an  estimated  358,400  were  illiterate.  For  their 
education,  236  classes  were  established  in  1962. 

While  primary,  secondary,  and  higher  education  in  the 
urban  areas  continued  to  expand,  education  in  the  provincial 
and  rural  areas  seems  to  have  been  slowed  down  considerably 

4Vlet  Nam  Review  (Embassy  of  Viet  Nam),  vol.  I,  No.  2, 
August  2,  1962,  p.  12. 
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after  1959  with  the  outbreak  of  guerrilla  warfare.  Hundreds 
of  teachers  in  the  provincial  and  rural  areas  were  kidnapped 
and  killed  by  the  Congnunist  terrorists.  In  1959.  in  some 
Southern  and  border  provinces  alone,  more  than  250  teachers 
were  kidnapped  and  several  rural  schools  were  closed.  (The 
kidnapping  and  killing  of  schoolteachers  was  on  the  rise 
lately.)  According  to  an  investigation  made  by  a  member  of 
the  delegation  sent  to  Viet  Nam  by  the  World  Confederation 
of  organizations  of  the  Teaching  Profession,  636  schools 
with  1938  classrooms  and  18,187  students  were  closed  because 
of  communist  terrorism  from  1959  to  1961.  In  1962,  it  was 
estimated  that  from  70,000  to  80,000  students  were  deprived 
of  schooling  as  a  result  of  the  Insecurity  in  the  country¬ 
side.  Thus,  while  the  number  o£  secondary  education  students 
increased  by  970  percent,  and  the  number  of  students  in 
higher  education  increased  by  more  than  650  percent,  primary 
school  enrollment  increased  by  only  240  percent  from  1959 
to  1961-1962,  Adult  education  also  suffered  heavily;  the 
number  of  adult  students  dropped  from  385,075  in  1956-1957 
to  264,977  in  1958-1959.  The  number  of  classes  dropped  from 
12,869  to  11,444  during  the  same  period.^ 

5 Ibid. 


improving  the  social  status  of  the  peasantry,  which  had  been 
over -worked  and  “over -exploited"  for  years  by  the  landlords 
and  moneylenders,  by  reforming  the  existing  land  tenure 
arrangements , thus  helping  tenants  to  become  owners  of  the 
land  they  cultivated.  In  colonial  times,  it  was  in  Southern 
Viet  Nam  (South  Viet  Nam  proper)  that  landlordism  had  it* 
worst  features .  In  Central  Viet  Nam,  landlordism  was  not 
a  basic  problem.  Prior  to  1955,  the  number  at  tenant*  in 
South  Viet  Nam  was  estimated  at  roughly  one  million,  more 
than  600,000  of  which  were  in  Southern  Viet  Nam,  and  leas 
than  400,000  of  which  were  in  Central  Viet  Nan,  where 
peasant. -proprietor ship  accounted  for  approximately  three- 
fourths  of  the  cultivated  land.  Landholdings  were  on  a 
small  scale;  of  the  estimated  650,000  landowners,  no  more 
than  approximately  fifty  owned  more  than  fifty  hectares 
each;  and  no  more  than  a  dozen  owned  more  than  100  hectares. 
The  majority  were  small -holders  owning  from  five  to  fifteen 
hectares. 

The  picture  in  Southern  Viet  Nam  was  entirely  differ¬ 
ent.  In  an  estimated  total  cultivated  rice  area  of  2.3 

million  hectares,  the  concentration  of  land  ownership  was 

_  / 

extremely  high.  Approximately  6,300  of  the  estimated  250,000 
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landowners  owiieJ  mure  than  1.035,000  Hectares ,  about  forty - 
five  percent  of  the  total  cultivated  rice  area.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  scale,  more  than  seventy  percent  of 
the  proprietors  owned  less  than  five  hectares  each, 
possessing  about  12.5  percent  of  the  cultivated  rice  land. 
In  one  of  the  rice -rich  provinces  of  Southern  Viet  Ham 
(Bac-Liau) ,  nine  percent  of  the  landowners  had  seventy 
percent  of  the  land  and  seventy-two  percent  of  the  farmers 
had  no  land.^ 

Since  so  much  land  was  in  the  hands  of  so  few,  and 
the  loss  of  land  by  small  landowners  resulted  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  tenant  fanners,  tenants  were  obliged  to  work 
their  landlords'  land  under  extremely  onerous  conditions. 
Land  rents  were  more  than  fifty  percent  of  the  crop  most 
of  the  time.  They  had  to  provide  their  own  tools,  live¬ 
stock,  and  hire  supplementary  labor.  They  often  borrowed 
rice  and  seed  from  their  landlords'  supplies;,  they  borrowed 
money  to  pay  for  the  supplementary  labor,  with  interest 
rates  on  all  cash  loans  ranging  from  three  to  ten  percent 
or  more  per  month.  Interest  rates  on  loans  in  kind  ranged 

6 This  high  degree  of  land  concentration  was  accounted 
for,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  free  distribution  of  virgin 
land  to  selected  individuals — French  and  Vietnamese— and 
by  the  acquisition  of  land  by  big  landlords  from  small 
holders  through  indebtedness,  on  the  other  hand. 
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from  thirty  to  fifty  percent  for  on*  rice-grcving  mmmmon. 

At  harvest  time,  the  peasants  paid  the  landlords  up  to 
seventy  percent  of  their  crops  in  land  rent  end  interest 
on  loans.  Not  only  were  they  victims  of  the  landlords, 
they  were  also  victims  of  the  Chinese  moneylenders  who  had 
their  hands  on  most  of  the  rice  crops  in  the  Southern 
provinces  through  their  widespread,  well-organiated  system 
of  lending  to  the  farmers.  Unable  to  pay  back  their  debts 
in  full,  the  peasants  were  in  a  state  of  permanent  indebted¬ 
ness;  thus,  for  centuries,  they  were  bom  in  debt  and  died 
in  debt,  for  all  practical  purposes,  in  short,  a  large 
class  of  landless.  Impoverished  and  discontented  peasants 
\ as  the  result  of  the  tenure  system  based  on  rack-renting, 
lack  of  security  of  tenure,  and  widespread  usury.  These 
same  peasants  later  proved  to  be  the  easy  prey  of  communist 
propaganda . 

After  World  War  II,  by  promising  the  peasantry  the 
free  ownership  of  their  "oppressive"  landlords'  land  (in 
addition  to  invoking  the  deeply-rooted  desire  to  get  rid 
of  the  French),  the  communists  gained  their  support. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Indochinese  War,  the  wealthy  land¬ 
lords  disappeared  from  the  countryside,  fearing  for  their 
lives.  The  communists  then  started  issuing  ovmership 
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certificates  to  the  former  sharecroppers  and  squatters  with 
no  formal  demands  upon  them  for  payment.7  Thus,  with  the 
support  of  the  peasantry,  the  Communists  gradually  gained 
control  over  most  of  the  rural  area. 

As  a  result  of  the  growing  peasant  support  for  the 
communists,  the  "Nationalist"  government  finally  recognized 
the  necessity  of  doing  something  about  the  land  problem. 
Bao-Dai,  in  his  "Tet  (Lunf.r  New  Year)  Message,"  stated 

i 

that  the  land  would  not  be  taken  away  from  those  peasants 
who  had  occupied  their  landlords'  property  during  the 
"troubled"  years  and  who  still  continued  to  cultivate  it. 

In  order  to  protect  the  peasants  from  permanent  indebted¬ 
ness,  land  concessions  were  to  be  limited  by  law,  as  were 
the  terms  of  credit  traditional  between  the  proprietor  and 
the  tenant.  In  June,  1963,  Bao-Dai  signed  the  Agrarian 
Code.  It  consisted  of  a  number  of  ordinances  that  called 
for  the  cancellation  of  certain  land  concessions  ’ 
remained  uncultivated  or  unlenaed,  for  the  redi 


7 The  Communists  in  fact  lived  off  ths  land,  the 
tax  burdens  imposed  by  them  were,  in  some  places f  jn 
heavier  than  the  rentals  formerly  collected  by  la.^lord*. 
Those  taxes,  however,  were  well  disguised  in  patriotic 
slogans  such  as,  contribution  of  peasants  to  sustaining 
the  "People's  Army,"  fighters  for  national  independence, 
and  defenders  of  the  peasantry  against  the  rich  landlord. 
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of  such  land  among  squatters  and  other  deserving  groups, 
a  drastic  rent  reduction  to  a  level  not  exceeding  fifteen 
percent,  and  additional  rent  agreed  upon  between  landlord 
and  tenant  for  buildings,  tools,  and  dralt  animals,  and 
land  leases  for  a  minimum  of  five  years.  An  Agricultural 
Credit  Service  was  also  established  in  1952  to  make  loans 
available  to  farmers  and  poor  peasants  at  low  interest 
rates  for  the  purchase  of  rice  land  from  the  landlords  and 
fcr  land  development  and  improvement.  These  measures  were, 
however,  hardly  applied.  Some  seemed  unrealistic;  some 
permitted  too  generous  safeguards  for  the  landlords  to  be 
operative.  In  a  country  in  which  the  tenants  paid  from 
forty  to  fifty  percent  of  their  crops  for  rent,  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  land  rent  to  fifteen  percent  could  not  be  taken 
seriously  by  the  peasants.  Although  a  tenant  could  no 
longer  be  summarily  dismissed,  he  could  be  removed  if  the 
landlord  desired  'r.o  work  the  property  through  other  members 
of  his  family  or  by  himself.  Thus  the  landlord  could  force 
his  tenants  to  pay  high  rent  simply  by  threatening  hit* 
with  the  invocation  of  this  article  of  the  Land  Tenure 
Ordinance.  The  volume  of  loans  extended  to  the  peasants 
by  the  Credit  Service  was  negligible.  Admittedly,  had 
these  measures  been  carefully  and  realistically  prepared.. 
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they  could  have  hardly  been  applied.  The  over-riding  fact 
was  that  "the  government  did  not  hold  sway  over  the  country¬ 
side.  Its  power  was  nominal  even  in  the  so-called  controlled 
areas . " 

With  the  Geneva  Agreement  which  resulted  in  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  communiet  elements  from  the  South,  conditions  were 
more  or  less  favorable  for  agrarian  reform  measures  for  a 
while.  The  Siam  government  started  its  agrarian  reform 
program  in  1955  with  the  promulgation  of  a  number  of 
ordinances,  of  which  the  two  basic  ones  were  Ordinances 
Nos.  2  and  7.  These  two  ordinances  were  concerned  with 
measures  directly  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  tenants,  and 
protecting  them  from  over-abuses  by  the  landlords .  They 
were  concerned  with  problems  such  as  rent  reduction, 
security  of  tenure  and  ceilings  on  interest  rates.  Land 
rents  were  set  at  fifteen  to  twenty-five  percent  of  the 
principal  crop,  depending  upon  the  fertility  of  the  land. 
Annual  rent  for  tools,  work  animals,  etc.  was  not  to  exceed 
twelve  percent  of  their  value,  interest  rates  on  cash  loans 
to  tenants  were  not  to  exceed  twelve  percent  per  annum. 
Contracts  agreed  upon  between  landlords  and  tenants  had  to 
be  in  writing;  the  life  of  a  leaae  was  a  minimum  of  five 
years.  The  traditional  right  of  a  landlord  to  cancel  a 
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were  set  up  to  settle  landlord-tenant  disputes. 

Rent  reduction,  low  Interest  rates,  security  of 
tenure,  duration  of  lease,  and  freedom  from  eviction  at 
the  owner's  will  were  more  or  less  helpful  to  the  poor 
peasants.  But  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  landlord- 
tenant  conflict  will  never  cease  unless  the  tenants  own 
the  land,  the  government,  late  in  1956,  promulgated  Ordinance 
No.  57  with  the  objective  of  granting  peasants  the  article 
they  were  after — land  of  their  own.  According  to  this 
ordinance,  the  ownership  of  rice  land  was  limited  to  no 
more  than  100  hectares  (247  acres).  All  persons  holdirg 
more  than  that  amount  had  to  sell  the  excess  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  which  then  divided  the  land  into  lots  of  three  to  five 
hectares  in  size  and  re-sold  them  to  tenants,  agricultural 
worXers,  relatives  of  deceased  or  invalid  soldiers  or 
refugees,  all  of  whom  would  pay  for  the  land  in  six  equal 
annual  installments  with  no  interest.  Landlords  ware  paid 
ten  percent  of  the  purchase  price  in  cash,  and  the  balance 
in  non-negotiable  government  bonds  with  three  percent  interest 
per  annum.  These  were  to  be  redeemed  over  a  period  of  ten 
years.  Landowners  could  use  these  bonds  to  repay  mortgage 
debts  contracted  with  the  Agriculture  credit  Agency  to  pay 
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1 and  taxes  and  inheritance  tax**,  relative  to  the  lands 
expropriated,  or  to  buy  shares  issued  by  governmental  enter¬ 
prises.  'ftie  Land-Transfer  Program  was  thus  intended  not 
only  to  promote  the  ownership  of  land  by  the  landless, 
and  the  development  of  agricultural  production,  but  also 
the  orientation  of  big  landlords  towards  industrial  activities, 
A  Now  National  Agricultural  Credit  Office  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1957  to  increase  the  volume  of  credit  facilities 
to  farmers.  While  the  results  achieved  by  the  Credit  Office 
were  encouraging  (more  than  3,000  million  piastres  were 
loaned  to  nearly  one  million  farmers  up  to  1962) ,  the 
progress  achieved  in  the  implementation  of  the  Land  Transfer 
Program  was  alow  and  disappointing.  The  situation  of 
insecurity  was  again  put  forth  by  the  government  as  being 
the  reason  for  the  slowness  of  the  program.  The  program, 
however,  was  initiated  in  1956  when  Communist  subversive 
activities  were  not  important.  Many  factors  seem  to  account 
for  the  partial  failure  of  the  program;  the  reluctance  of 
the  peasants  to  pay  for  land  which  they  had  occupied  during 
the  war  years  (distributed  to  them  by  the  communists) ;  the 
program  seemed  to  be  no  match  for  what  the  Communist  propa¬ 
gandists  promised  the  peasantry*  free  ownership  of  the 
landlords*  land;  and  the  reluctance  of  government  officials 
to  "cut  their  own  throats"  by  speeding  up  the  redistribution 


of  the  land.  Many  high-ranking  official*  war*  landlord* 
themselves.  The  limited  results  of  the  program  were 
reflected  in  the  relatively  small  number  of  tenants  *<ho 
became  landowners.  Of  nearly  one  million  hectares  -if  land 
acquired  through  expropriation  or  purchase,  only  232,450 
hectares  were  distributed  to  peasants,  and  of  this,  only 
109,440  hectares  were  already  covered  by  ownership  titles. 
After  mid-1961,  further  land  distribution  was  considerably 
slowed  down,  and  in  some  places,  completely  interrupted,  as 
a  result  of  the  growing  insurgency  and  the  increasing  control 
by  the  Communists  over  most  of  the  rural  area.  Thus,  after 
several  ''ears  of  land  reform  operations,  the  efforts  made 
by  the  government  to  improve  the  social  status  of  the 
peasantry  were  crowned  with  very  limited  success.  An  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  peasants  remained  poverty-stricken 
and  landless,  a  good  breeding  ground  for  the  growth  of 
Communism. 

In  summary,  in  the  political  fields,  no  progress  was 
made  after  1954  despite  repeated  speeches  of  the  President 
an  democracy,  freedom,  constitutional  guarantee  of  human 
rights,  and  respect  for  human  dignity.  Governmental  control 
waa,  in  fact,  even  tighter  than  under  the  previous  regime. 

In  the  social  fields,  only  limited  progress  was  achieved. 


This  progress  was*  however,  rather  sow,  and  this  slowness 
might  have  been  a  cause  of  the  growing  insurgency.  Frustrated 
at  being  denied  what  they  aspired  to— land  of  their  own— 
it  was  only  natural  that  the  peasantry  fought  as  guerrillas 
to  get  the  land  promised  them  by  the  Communists.  Had  these 
reforms  been  speeded  up  during  1956-1957*  the  period  before 
the  outbreak  of  guerrilla  fighting,  the  guerrilla  fighting 
might  not  have  broken  put  late  in  1959. 

II.  The  Strategic  Hamlet  Programs  Foundation  for  Political 
Reforms. 

The  Strategic  Hamlet  System  was  conceived  by  its 
promoters  as  a  basis  for  the  institutions  of  "legal  demo¬ 
cracy"  in  rural  areas.  The  "democratization"  process  was 
from  the  bottom  up,  beginning  with  the  basic  social  infra¬ 
structure  of  the  countryside — the  hamlet.  In  addition  to 
being  the  foundation  of  an  "economic"  and  military  "revolu¬ 
tion,"  it  was  also  ambitiously  believed  by  its  promoters 
to  be  a  compromise  solution  to  two  antagonistic  trends  of 
political  thinking  which  developed  In  under -developed 
countries  during  the  post-colonial  period. 

After  World  War  II,  western-style  democracy  served  as 
a  model  for  most  of  the  newly- independent  countries.  This 
trend  was  quite  understandable.  Deprived  of  basic  rights 


and  freedom  for  decades  (or  even  for  centuries)  under 
foreign  rule,  after  independence,  the  aspiration  of  the 
people  in  these  countries  was,  naturally,  for  full  freedom 
and  a  democratic  system  of  government.  This  aspiration 
grew  stronger  as  the  period  of  political  dependence  grew 
longer,  and  as  the  period  of  decolonization  grew  more 
painful.  This  aspiration,  however,  requires  a  broad 
"liberalization"  of  government  in  order  to  be  fulfilled. 

On  the  other  hand,  conscious  of  their  state  of  economic 
underdevelopment,  to  some  extent  a  product  of  foreign 
domination,  these  countries  were  looking  for  the  shortest, 
roost  efficient  way  toward  economic  development,  in  order 
to  catch  up  with  the  more  economically  advanced  countries. 
This,  it  was  believed  by  many,  necessitated  a  high  degree 
of  centralization  of  governmental  power.  Hence,  under¬ 
developed  nations  were  pulled  by  two  opposite  trends: 
"decentralization"  and  "liberalization,"  and  the  trend 
toward  the  centralization  of  governmental  power.  Thu 
"liberalization”  trend,  though  meeting  the  thirst  for 
freedom  of  the  people  of  "emerging"  nations  long  under 
foreign  rule,  was  believed  to  be  unable  to  offer  a  solution 
to  the  economic  development  problem.  The  "big  leap  forward" 
could  be  achieved  only  by  centralization  of  power  and  con¬ 
centration  of  resources.  The  failure  of  most  under -developed 
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countries  in  instituting  “liberalization"  regimes  in  the 
early  years  of  their  independence  was  believed  to  be 
accounted  for,  among  other  things,  by  the  inability  of 
those  regimes  to  solve  the  problem  of  under -development. 
Western-style  democracy  was  then  said  to  be  suitable  only 
to  highly-developed  countries  having  long  democratic 
traditions  and  institutions.  “Emerging"  countries  finally 
had  to  resort  to  centralization  of  power  as  a  way  toward 
economic  development,  nils  was  the  trend  in  such  countries 
as  Indonesia  {with  a  "guided  democracy"  system) ,  Egypt 
(with  "socialist  democracy"),  and  Thailand  (with  a  somi- 
nationalist,  semi -social 1st  regime),  etc. 

The  ambition-  of  the  Vietnamese  government  was,  in 

t 

principle,  a  solution  which  could  reconcile  these  two 
opposite  political  trends.  According  t.o  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu, 
then  political  counsellor  to  the  President,  the  forces  of 
“liberalization"  and  "centralization"  could  be  efficiently 
harmonized  so  that  freedom  and  democracy  could  be  achieved, 
on  the  one  hand,  while  concentrating  resources  and  energies 
for  an  early  solution  to  the  problem  of  under -development . 

On  the  other  hand,  just  as  the  "positive  and  negative 
electrical  charges  which,  loose  in  the  atmosphere  can  produce 
a  destructive  bolt  of  lightning,  can  be  harnessed  to  create 
energy  which  provides  light  and  power  for  homes  and  industry." 
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The  strategic  Hamlet  System,,  according  to  him#  was  Uic 

mechanism  to  harness  these  two  opposing  forces  to  produce 

a  military,  economic,  social,  and  political  "revolution" 

simultaneously  in  the  rural  itreas.  As  stated  by  Mr.  Nhu, 

...  as  a  solution  to  the  fundamental 
problem  of  under -development,  the  system 
of  strategic  hamlets  contributes  to  solving 
the  fundamental  contradiction  between  free¬ 
dom  and  accelerated  economic  and  social 
progress  .  .  .  with  the  introduction  of 
a  representative  system  of  government  in  the 
strategic  hamlet,  and  of  a  new  scale  of 
values  which  excludes  the  ancient  privilege 
of  wealth  and  power;  the  masses  of  poor 
peasants  and  workers  are  witnessing  a  vast 
and  profound  political,  economic,  and  social 
revolution  in  the  country  at  full  subversive 
war.8 

The  first  step  toward  the  introduction  of  democracy 
in  the  village  and  hamlet  would  be  the  free  election  by 
village  and  hamlet  residents  of  their  own  representatives 
to  run  their  local  affairs.  According  to  the  Presidential 
Decree  of  May  3,  1963,  the  village  was  to  be  run  by  a 
village  administrative  council  composed  of  a  "village 
representative"  and  four  commissioners;  one  for  economic 
and  financial  affairs,  one  for  security,  one  for  youth, 
and  one  for  registration  and  public  health.  They  were  all 


& 

Les  Hameaux  Strat^giques  et  lea  R^fugi^a  Montagnards , * 
Expose  du  President  de  1 ’Assembles  Nationals  au  Rotary-  Club 
de  Saigon,  November  15,  1962  (mimeographed) . 
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to  be  elected  by  an  electoral  body  composed  of  all  a lembers 
of  the  hamlet  administrative  councils  in  the  village  and 
the  leaders  of  the  village's  various  popular  organizations 
(e.g.,  farmers'  associations!  youth  movements,  etc.)* 

The  hamlet,  a  component  of  the  village,  was  to  be  run  by 
a  hamlet  committee  composed  of  a  chairman  and  four 
commissioners,  similar  to  the  village  council.  Members 
of  the  hamlet  committee  were  to  be  elected  by  the  hamlet 
residents  by  direct  and  secret  ballot,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Youth  Commissioner  who  was  to  be  elected  by  all 
members  of  the  village's  Republican  Youth.  The  "Model 
Village  By-Laws"  (after  which  village  by-laws  were  to  be 
drafted  by  the  assembly  of  hamlet  representatives,  village 
councilmen  and  association  leaders)  assured  village  residents 
of  all  of  the  basic  constitutional  guarantees:  right  of 
life,  freedom  of  association  and  belief,  of  movement  and 
choice  of  dwelling,  etc. 

The  Strategic  Hamlet  System,  framework  for  ths  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  decree  of  May  3,  1963,  would  have  been,  among 
other  things,  the  laying  of  the  foundation  for  a  truly  demo¬ 
cratic  system  of  government.  Xn  the  long  run,  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  village  and  hamlet  into  the  national  scope  could 
bring  them  a  new  "place"  and  a  new  "identity,"  thus  forging 


a  strong  link  from  the  hamlet  and  the  village  through 
the  district  and  provincial  governments  to  the  central 
government-- a  link  to  which  the  people  could  turn  when  in 
trouble,  and  through  which  they  could  convey  their  desires 
and  aspirations,  it  would  provide  a  channel  through  which 
the  peasants  could  properly  voice  their  complaints .  The 
Strategic  Hamlet  System  could  be  an  answer  to  Communist 
propaganda  which  appeals  to  the  "masses"  by  stirring  up 
their  long,  "bottled-up"  grievances,  discontent,  and 
frustration. 

Admittedly,  m  broad,  western-style  democracy  in  an 
under-developed  country  like  Viet  Nam  could  be  achieved 
only  through  different  phases,  since  it  requires  a  number 
of  prerequisites  which  could  not  be  met  in  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time:  a  high  level  of  education  of  the 
masses;  a  large  number  of  well-trained  and  able  leaders 
who  cam  take  charge  of  the  government  business  at  all 
levels;  a  we 11 -developed  and  organized  communication  system; 
and  a  little  reliance  of  the  local  people  on  the  central 
government  for  leadership  and  guidance  in  their  local  affairs. 
These  conditions,  apparently,  are  still  missing  in  Viet  Nam. 
The  Strategic  Hamlet  System,  by  applying  democratic  principles 
in  the  rural  areas,  according  to  its  promoters,  prepares 
for  the  eventual  realization  of  a  broader  democratic  regime. 


*■*  *> 
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The  first  stage  of  the  " democrat ization"  process 
would  be  a  system  of  local  representative  government,  which 
would  gradually  familiarize  the  local  citizens  with  the 
democratic  process,  and,  at  the  uame  tints,  help  them  to 
realize  their  interests  and  rights,  as  well  as  their  obliga¬ 
tions  and  responsibilities  as  citizens.  The  second  stage 
would  be  concerned  with  the  free  selection  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  higher  governmental  organizations— district 
and  provincial  councils— by  the  local  citizenry.  The  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  of  leaders  through  these  higher  local 

administrative  organizations  would  prepare  for  a  broad 

9 

democratic  system  of  government. 

In  principle,  the  Strategic  Hamlet  system  could  serve 
as  a  framework  for  the  institution  of  a  democratic  system 
of  government  in  the  country.  It  could  be  an  answer  to  the 
political  propaganda  of  the  Communists  since  what  they 
promise  the  "masses"  politically— independence,  freedom, 
happiness  (!) — could  well  be  achieved  by  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  through  the  implementation  of  the  program.  In  the  long 
run,  a  political  system  based  on  the  respect  of  human  value 
and  dignity  (the  so  highly-publicized  Personalistic  Republican 

9From  the  political  standpoint,  the  strategic  hamlet 
program  in  Viet  Mam  thus  contains  some  features  similar  to 
those  of  the  system  of  "basic  democracies"  initiated  in 
1959  in  Pakistan. 
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Regime)  is  an  altciucfLivo  to  the  coranuniats ‘  "popular 

democracy"  which  suppresses  individual  freedom  and  treat# 

the  human  being  as  a  sub-component  part  of  the  "masses." 

It  should  bo  noted  that  the  realization  of  political , 

economic,  and  social  reforms  through  the  implementation  of 

the  Strategic  Hamlet  Program  requires  a  high  degree  of 

Interference  by  the  central  government  with  the  village  and 

hamlet  officials  and  affairs.  The  integration  of  the  village 

and  hamlet  with  the  national  community,  the  establishment 

of  a  link  between  the  central  government  and  the  village  and 

hamlet  necessitates,  at  least  In  the  initial  period,  a 

sacrifice  of  the  traditional  autonomous  statue  of  the 
10 

village.  The  central  government  is  called  upon  to  provide 


°As  noted  earlier,  the  village  is  a  larger  adminis¬ 
trative  unit  composed  of  several  hamlets.  The  village,  in 
its  traditional  form,  was  a  collection  of  families,  an 
association  possessing  a  well-defined  amount  of  l.and,  self- 
supporting,  and  "self-governing."  As  a  moral  bsing,  the 
commune  or  village  managed  its  internal  affairs  as  it  chose, 
distributed  the  revenue,  levied  taxes,  dispensed  Justice, 
secured  order,  and  undertook  its  own  public  works  with 
little  or  no  participation  of  a  higher  authority.  The  stain 
responsibilities  of  the  village  with  regard  to  the  central 
government  were  to  provide  it  with  an  allocated  quota  of 
taxes  and  soldiers.  Once  these  responsibilities  were 
discharged,  the  central  government  was  little  concerned  with 
the  village's  affairs;  the  then  high  degree  of  autonomy  of 
the  village  was  reflected  in  the  saying,  "The  village  customs 
prevailed  over  the  king's  law."  The  village  was  run  by  a 
village  council  composed  of  "notables"  representing  their 
respective  hamlets.  In  his  hsmlet,  the  representative  to 
the  village  council  had  rather  broad  powers,  for  it  was 
he  who  made  up  the  various  official  registers  and  levied 
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villages  and  hamlets  with  cadres  to  help  local  residents  in 
their  affairs,  to  train  local  leaders,  assist  village  offi¬ 
cials  in  the  drafting  of  village  by-laws,  to  establish 
community  development  projects,  to  organize  popular  civic 
groups,  to  help  the  local  residents  to  organize  their  own 
defense,  to  instruct  them  in  technical  matters,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  economic  and  financial  assistance.  However, 
on  the  basis  of  published  documents  on  the  strategic  Hamlet 
Program,  the  autonomy  of  the  village  was  not  explicitly 
abolished.  On  the  contrary,  tha  construction,  the  defense, 
and  the  maintenance  of  "law  and  Order"  in  the  village  and 
hamlet  is  still  considered  the  primary  responsibility  of 
the  residents.  Thus,  it  may  be  said  that  under  prevailing 
circumstances,  the  government  could  not  allow  the  village 
a  high  degree  of  autonomy*  but  the  problem  of  abolishing 
this  "traditional  privilege"  has  not  been  posed. 

III.  The  Strategic  Hamlet  Program t  Framework  for  Social 

Changes 

Among  other  things,  the  strategic  Hamlet  Program, 

in  the  social  fields,  aimed  at  the  realisation  of  a  new 

system  of  "social  values"  hoping  to  replace  the  traditional 

taxes.  Communal  officials  were,  in  principle,  to  be  elected 
by  hamlet  residents.  In  reality,  places  of  authority  in 
the  village  usually  fell  to  certain  key  families  aa  aoms- 
thing  of  a  pre-emptive  right  of  those  families  because  of 
wealth  or  other  considerations. 
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one  which  was  heavily  based  on  old-fashioned  village  customs 
and  traditions,  official  titles,  "degree,"  wealth,  and  power 
were  traditional  criteria  used  to  determine  the  acale  of 
social  values  in  the  village.  This  scale  was  by  its  nature 
suitable  for  the  highly  "conservative"  political  and 
economic  structure  of  a  feudal,  stationary  society.  This 
system  of  social  values,  with  its  "aristocratic"  and 
"conservative"  nature,  was  the  opposing  force  to  the 
previous  attempts  toward  reforms  which  aimed  at  changing 
social  conditions  in  the  rural  areas.  Through  the  system 
of  village  autonomy,  the  wealthy  and  powerful  "notables" 
flourished  for  centuries  as  the  ruling  class.  Their 
wealth  enabled  them  to  obtain  an  education  and  degrees, 
and  then  through  their  degrees,  they  held  high  offices. 

This,  in  turn,  gave  rise  to  greater  wealth  and  influence. 

After  the  "August  Revolution"  (1945),  the  old  social 
order  was  completely  disrupted.  The  old  "privileged" 
ruling  class  of  "notables"  and  landlords  was  denounced  and 
persecuted;  it  was  replaced  with  a  new  ruling  class,  the 
class  of  Communist  cadres.  This  new  ruling  class  was, 
however,  no  less  oppressive  than  the  old  one.  If  the 
Communists  rejected  the  colonial  and  feudal  concept  of 
social  values,  they  also  rejected  the  traditional  values 
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winVvvi ied  in  fh?  country's  histcricsl  trsdlticssc  agd 
institutions. 

The  strategic  Hamlet  concept  rejected  the  feudal, 
colonial  and  communist  social  orders  in  place  of  a  new 
scale  of  social  values  based  on  the  "respect  of  human 
dignity,"  and  the  “social  advancement"  of  the  "masses." 
According  to  the  new  concept,  the  criteria  to  determine 
the  social  standing  of  the  individual  were  no  longer  his 
wealth  and  influence,  age  or  formal  education,  but  his 
contribution  to  the  struggle  against  communism  and  under¬ 
development,  and  his  participation  in  the  national  recon¬ 
struction  effort.  The  privileges  attributed  to  each  social 
class  would  correspond  to  the  part  it  played  in  the  national 
salvation.  In  the  new  system  of  social  values,  those  in 
arms  against  Communism,  together  with  their  families,  would 
constitute  the  first  social  class  (Class  I) .  "class  II" 
would  consist  of  elected  representatives  and  administrative 
and  political  cadres  (members  of  the  village  and  ha?let 
councils,  leaders  of  popular  organizations,  etc.). 

Productive  members  of  society,  the  peasantry,  workers,  etc. 
would  be  components  of  "Class  III."  This  division  of 
"classes"  according  to  the  new  concept,  would  completely 
change  the  existing  social  arrangement.  The  dominant  "class" 
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would  no  longer  be  founded  on  wealth,  influence  and  formal 
education.  According  to  Mr.  nj.iu,  "the  traditional  •  ye  tern, 
product  of  a  backward,  political,  economic  and  social 
structure,  as  well  as  the  existing  one  with  its  "capitalistic* 
nature  (which  is  similar  to  that  of  Western  societies) , 

"would  give  place  to  a  more  progressive,  revolutionary  one." 

Members  of  Classes  1  and  iz,  according  to  the  new 
concept,  would  have  priority  with  regard  to  the  benefits 
of  various  public  services  over  Class  Hit  priority  in 
the  distribution  of  state  land;  in  borrowing  from  various 
agricultural  credit  agencies;  in  the  granting  of  work  animals 
and  agricultural  implements,  etc.  by  the  government;  in 
receiving  medical  treatment  In  public  hospitals;  and  in 
the  education  of  their  children  in  public  schools.  In 
addition  to  those  privileges  granted  by  governmental 
agencies,  they  would  also  be  granted  other  benefits  by 
private  groups  such  as  unions,  cooperativss,  and  commercial 
organizations . 

Admittedly,  this  division  into  "social  classes"  is 
somewhat  artificial  and  expedient  in  character,  under  the 
prevailing  circumstances,  it  was  designed  primarily  to 
increase  the  number  of  anti-guerrilla  fighters  and  as  a 
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"reward"  to  those  who  actively  would  participate  in  the  war 
against  communism.  It  is  not  a  division  into  social  classes 
in  the  commonly-used  sense  (as  it  is  used  by  sociologists, 
for  example) .  Sociologists  commonly  use  the  following 
definition:  A  class  is  a  group  of  people  bound  together  fry 
common  responsibilities,  traditional  rights  and  privileges, 
and  by  a  "class  consciousness,  “  or  by  the  difference  in 
material  wealth  or  inheritance.  On  the  basis  of  the 
"responsibility  criterion, "  the  responsibilities  assigned  by 
the  strategic  hamlet  concept  to  these  classes  were  not 
explicitly  defined.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  clear-cut 
division  of  responsibilities  but  rather  a  “combination  of 
responsibilities."  Self-defense  corpsmen  can  assume  other 
responsibilities  than  those  of  defending  the  hamlet  alone. 

In  addition  to  being  a  self-defense  corpsman,  he  can,  at  the 
same  time,  be  a  landowner  or  tenant  farmer.  It  is  within 
the  rank  of  landowner  or  tenant  fanner  that  the  corpsman 
possesses  the  “class  conscience"  rather  than  within  the 
self-defense  corps  environment.  With  this  "combination? 
of  responsibilities,  the  demarcation  line  between  the  above 
“classes"  becomes  blurred.  Moreover,  a  person  can  move  from 
one  class  to  another  as  a  peasant  (a  member  of  Class  III) , 
he  can  be  recruited  into  the  self-defense  corps  (Class  I), 
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or  be  elected  as  a  member  of  his  village  or  hamlet  council 
(Class  II) . 

The  "class  consciousness"  prerequisite  for  the 
formation  of  a  distinct  social  class  is  created  and 
strengthened  by  special  interests,  traditions,  and  a 
“common  ideal"  which  bind  the  members  in  the  same  class 
together.  The  spirit  of  solidarity  and  the  will  to  defend 
the  national  interest  which  has  developed  among  anti-* 
Communist  fighters  is  not  "class  consciousness"  but  singly 
a  "team  spirit."  It  is  the  solidarity  which  develops  among 
soldiers  (or  self-defense  corFsmenJ  and  it  is  common  to  all 
military  disciplines.  With  regard  to  Class  III  in  which 
production  activities  bind  together  different  groups  such 
as  workers,  peasants,  laborers,  landowners,  as  a  few 
examples,  the  binding  material  is  not  "class  consciousness" 
but  their  sense  of  belonging  to  a  group  assigned  by  the 
village  by-laws.  This  la  not  sufficient  to  create  a 
"class  consciousness”  essential  to  the  development  of  a 
"real"  social  class. 

On  the  basis  of  the  difference  between  material  wealth, 
self-defense  corpsmen  and  their  families,  who  mostly  come 
from  the  poor  peasants  group,  do  not  constitute  the 
predominant  class  but  belong  to  the  lowest  one--the  class  of 
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the  peer-  Thus,  in  a  "static"  sense,  the  new  social  order 
created  by  the  strategic  Hamlet  Program  cannot  be  considered 
a  system  of  new  “social  classes”  as  commonly  defined  by  the 
sociologies .  It  is  bound  to  change  as  circumstances 
change,  in  the  long  run.  Its  evolution  will  be  determined 
by  a  number  of  factors.  First,  it  would  change  through  the 
force  of  the  "law  of  the  compenetration  of  classes. u  The 
Agrarian  Reform  Policy  which  gives  land  to  the  landless 
would  gradually  turn  them  into  small  landowners.  This  would 
bring  about  changes  in  their  economic  responsibilities  and 
class  interests.  In  addition,  the  size  aa  well  as  the 
composition  of  each  class  will  change.  As  the  war  drags 
on,  the  youth  in  Claes  III  will  move  up  to  class  I  as  they 
are  called  upon  to  reinforce  and  replace  the  dead  in  this 
group.  Moreover,  elements  of  Class  III  may  also  join  the 
self-defense  corps,  attracted  by  those  privileges  reserved 
for  this  class  or  by  their  desire  to  contribute  to  the 
national  cause.  Village  and  haiulet  political  and  adminis¬ 
trative  cadres  discharged  of  their  responsibilities  will 
be  replaced  by  members  of  Class  III,  the  majority  class. 

The  relationship  between  social  forces  will  change,  and  the 
dominant  class  will  not  necessarily  be  Class  I  in  the  long 
run  but  the  class  which  will  exert  the  greatest  social 
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influence  due  to  its  sise  and  potential  (i.e.«  Class  III). 

Second,  the  complexity  concerning  the  families  of 
roe  inkers  of  Class  I  and  the  complex  professional  activities 
of  some  elements  of  Class  III  will,  through  "integration" 
and  "differentiation,”  encourage  the  formation  of  different 
groups  of  conflicting  interests  (by  religion,  profession, 
etc.);  this  will  give  rise  to  new  classes  which  will  change 
the  elements  of  the  existing  social  structure. 

Third,  with  the  return  of  peace,  the  economic  and 
social  life  in  the  rural  areas  is  bound  to  change,  in  the 
first  place,  the  strategic  hamlet  will  no  longer  be 
"strategic”  from  the  military  standpoint.  Class  X  will 
gradually  lose  its  "privileged”  position  and  priority. 
Released  from  defense  duties,  most  of  them  will  return  to 
their  land,  reconstruct  their  village  and  hamlet,  and  join 
elements  of  Class  ZXI.  This  class  will,  in  turn,  “differen¬ 
tiate"  into  different  groups,  of  which  the  landowning  group 
will  command  the  dominant  position,  privileges  granted  to 
Class  X  will  no  longer  have  their  "raison  d'etre.**  Village 
by-laws  will  have  to  ba  modified  to  give  priority  and 
privileges  to  the  class  which  contributes  the  most  to  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  the  village  and  hamlet. 

With  security  re-established  ('he  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  country  is  facilitated  when  security  is 
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re-established) ,  and  with  the  expansion  of  economic 
activities  in  urban  as  well  as  rural  areas,  the  village 
will  no  longer  be  an  isolated  economic  unit;  it  will  be  an 
integral  component  of  the  national  economy.  The  emergence 
cf  a  market  economy  and  the  expansion  of  trade  relations 
between  different  regions  will  give  birth  to  a  new  social 
class:  the  business  class.  Because  of  coosnon  interest, 
they  will  integrate  with  the  landowners  and  the  small 
"capitalists"  into  a  new  class:  the  middle  class  which 
will,  as  the  economy  develops,  become  the  dominant,  leader¬ 
ship  class.  This  leadership  class,  if  dominated  by  well- 
educated,  progressive,  energetic  and  dynamic  young  citizens, 
will  constitute  the  main  force  toward  rapid  economic  and 
social  development.  (Because  of  the  important  role  to  be 
played  by  the  "youth"  in  the  future  political,  economic, 
and  social  development  of  the  country,  it  would  seem  that 
priority  should  be  given  to  the  development  of  a  long-run 
program  for  the  support,  guidance  and  training  of  young 
leaders  for  their  future  responsibilities.) 

The  new  concept  of  social  values,  however,  gives  rise 
to  a  number  of  practical  problem*  with  no  easy  solution. 
Would  thw  new  concept  of  social  values  be  a  complete  divorce 
from  the  past  customs  and  traditions?  The  "model"  village 
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by-laws  seem  to  offer  a  compromise  concept  reflected  in 
the  preamble i 


.  .  .  only  when  law  and  order  are  maintained 
in  the  village  and  hamlet,  the  regime  of  legal 
democracy,  of  collective  advancement  and  social 
justice,  there  realised,  historical  traditions 
and  institutions  (are)  protected  and  developed 
in  line  with  the  development  of  the  human 
being  from  the  individual,  community  and 
national  standpoint,  (only  than)  is  human  dignity 
rsapected.  ... 

This  was  also  incorporated  in  Articles  24  and  26  of  the 
modal  village  by-laws s  "...  good  traditions  and  customs 
are  to  be  protected  and  developed"  (Article  24);  "Reli¬ 
gious  and  the  village's  traditional  ceremonies  are  to  be 
observed.  ..."  (Article  26). 

Ibis  compromise  concept  would  seem  difficult  to  carry 
out.  On  the  one  hand,  it  would  seem  difficult  to  find  a 
way  to  reconcile  the  new  concept  of  social  values  baaed  on 
"social  justice), "  on  the  contribution  of  citisens  to  the 
national  cause,  and  on  the  reform  of  "rural  customs"  with 
the  maintenance  and  development  of  historical  traditions 
and  institutions,  because  this  reconciling  solution  would 
seem  inconsistent  with  the  objective  of  "complete  revolution? 
of  the  program.  It  appears  in  conflict  with  historical 
experience  which  indicates  that  "half-way  reforms"  and 
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reconciling  measures  have  mat  with  failure  because  of  the 
opposition  from  both  the  “progressives"  and  the  “conserva¬ 
tives."11  Only  a  complete  revolution  could  overcome  tine 
opposition  of  the  “ feudal, “  conservative  forces  and  promote 
the  application  of  democratic  and  progressive  principles 
in  the  rural  areas. 

On  the  other  hand.,  the  new  village  by-laws  could  not 
consider  the  village  and  hamlet  as  coimunlties  without  a 
past,  without  certain  traditions,  and  they  could  not,  there¬ 
fore,  eliminate  all  of  the  traditional,  spiritual  values 
which  had  enabled  the  villages  and  hamlets  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  basic  characteristics  of  the  people  despite 
the  repeated  attempts  of  “assimilation"  by  the  foreign 
rulers  of  the  past.  The  Strategic  Hamlet  System,  being 
conceived  not  only  as  a  military  but  also  as  a  spiritual 
front  against  materialistic  Communism,  requires  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  those  historical  traditions  and  institutions  which, 
by  their  very  spiritual  nature,  are  forces  against  the 
atheistic,  materialistic  Communist  movement . 

One  of  the  basic  difficulties  of  the  reconciling  concept 
is  the  conflict  between  the  new  system  of  social  values  and 
the  traditional  values,  although  it  is  not  a  division  of 

11 


Qua  Huong.  Vol.  I,  Mo.  44,  February,  1963,  p„  20 
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social  classes  as  defined  toy  sociologists,  as  noted  earlier, 
the  new  system  serves  as  a  criterion  to  determxne  the  rank 
of  these  "classes "  in  official  village  and  hamlet  cere¬ 
monies— -on  the  basis  of  the  contribution  of  each  class  to 
national  reconstruction  and  defense,  ihis  system,  obviously, 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  system  of  values  based  on  age 
and  formal  education  Which  still  prevails  and  is  highly- 
respected  in  most  of  the  rural  areas.  In  official  village 
ceremonies,  would  a  self-defense  corpaman  use  his  priority 
according  to  the  new  scale  of  values  (as  a  msmtoer  of  Claes  I) 
or  would  he  behave  in  accordance  with  the  village  customs 
and  traditions  by  ceding  the  "high  place"  to  the  aged  and 
notables  who  may  be  participating  in  the  ceremony? 

The  new  scale  of  social  values  would  also  give  rise 
to  inner  conflicts  between  classes,  which,  if  not  carried 
far  enough  and  with  determination,  could  defeat  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  reform  itself.  Zt  would  seem  very  likely  that 
the  existing  "notables adhering  to  their  old-fashioned 
prejudices- and  their  feudal  rights  and  privileges,  would 
find  it  difficult  to  recognise  the  predominant  position 
of  the  "youth"  and  accept  a  reform  which  would  adversely 
affect  their  Interest.  This  reaction,  however.  Is  net- 
likely  to  be  strong  in  those  villages  and  hamlets  which 
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are  or  have  baen  under  heavy  communist  influence  (since  in 
those  areas  the  influence  of  the  "notables"  and  the  land¬ 
lords  was  considerably  reduced) .  But  In  those  villages  and 
hamlets,  the  main  force  against  the  new  system  of  social 
values  would  be  primarily  from  the  members  of  Class  III — 
the  poor  peasants  and  wor&ers  who  were  heavily  Influenced 
by  Coswunlst  propaganda  (according  to  which  they  are  member e 
of,  the  would-be  ruling  class) .  The  reaction  from  this 
group  could  be  fatal  if  the  first  two  classes  abuse  their 
power  and  privileges.  This  could  ba  avoided  only  if  and 
when  the  latter  are  well-strained,  well  H  indoctrinated  * 
with  the  Strategic  Hamlet  Policy  and  have  a  eenae  of  the 
responsibility  toward  those  they  are  supposed  to  guide  end 
protect. 

In  summary,  in  the  social  field,  the  attonpt  to 
replace  the  existing  system  of  values  with  a  new  one  based 
on  the  participation  and  contribution  of  the  cltisenry  to 
national  reconstruction  and  defense  could  give  rise  to 
changes  which  would  be  favorable  to  a  rapid  political, 
economic,  a nd  social  development  of  the  country.  The 
application  of  the  reform,  however,  would  Involve  diffi¬ 
culties  and  conflicts  which  could  be  overcome  only  toy  strong 
and  determined  governmental  actions . 
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IV.  yfiat 

11m  above  picture  la  painted  in  accordance  with  the 
assumption  that  the  message  of  the  President  to  the  national 
Assembly  (October  2,  1961)  and  the  Presidential  decree  of 
Kay  3,  1963,  were  carried  out.  Unfortunately,  political 
and  social  reforms,  as  promised  by  that  governsMunt,  were 
political  praaiiaes.  These  political  and  social  reforms,  , 
necessary  to  win  the  affection  of  the  population,  were 
never  fully  and  honestly  carried  out.  True,  some  hamlets 
and  villages  were  allowed  to  elect  their  o%n  representatives, 
but  in  most  rural  areas  the  old  system  prevailed.  TO  is  war 
Justified  on  the  ground  of  ineecurity,  which  made  elections 
inpossible,  and  of  the  possibility  of  the  infiltration  of 
communist  agents  into  the  village  administrative  structure. 
However,  it  ie  quite  possible  that  had  political  reforms 
been  carried  out  swiftly  in  the  years  during  which  the 
socurity  situation  was  not  yet  very:  serious,  tba  situation 
of  the  country  could  have  been  different,  instead  of  the 
guerrilla  wax  delaying  political  reforms,  delay  in  political 
reforms  could  have  fed  the  insurgency  as  well.  The  main 
explanation  of  this  reluctance  toward  political  reforms 
seemed  to  be  the  obsession  of  the  possibility  of  the  dilution 
of  governmental  power  (actually  the  power  of  the  President 
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cuivJ  his  family)  into  disloyal  hands  by  free  election*. 

Thus,  even  ir.  villages  and  hcutilalo  allowed  to  elect  their 
own  representative*,  elections  were  held  in  such  a  way  that 
the  important  posts  (security  commissioner,  political 
commissioner,  and  youth  commissioner)  were  not  in  the  hands 
of  oppositionists,  even,  though  the  latter  are  fervently 
anti -communist.  In  most  places,  members  of  village  councils 
and  hamlet  committees  were  simply  hand-picked  by  higher 
authorities  from  among  those  known  to  be  loyal  to  the 
government,  ttie  village  population,  not  given  any  real 
responsibility  in  its  own  affairs  through  a  free  choice  of 
its  representatives,  did  not  seem  to  care  about  protecting 
these  so-called  "representatives."  Thus  the  same  old  situa¬ 
tion  continued;  members  of  village  and  hamlet  councils 
worked  in  the  village  in  the  daytime  under  the  protection  of 
the  village  self-defense  corps  and  spent  the  night  in  mili- 

m 

tary  posts  since  the  village  population  not  only  did  not 
protect  them  but  also  covud  well  lend  a  hand  to  Communist 
terrorists  to  liquidate  them.  This  was  rather  the  usual 
case,  each  such  village  official  killed  or  kidnapped  was 
an  opportunity  for  the  Communists  to  win  store  of  the  village 
population  over  to  their  side,  since  in  the  eyes  of  local 
p.oplc,  this  killing  and  kidnapping,  unfortunately.  In  many 
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places,  was  an  act  of  '“emancipation. "  ~  Not  elected  directly 
by  local  residents,  these  officials  had  little  sense  of 
responsibility  to  them  and  tended  to  use  their  influence 
and  power  for  illegitinate  purposes. 

Those  "legitimate  aspirations"  of  the  population,  so 
much  talked  about  among  strategic  hamlet  cadres  and  govern¬ 
ment  officials  responsible  for  the  implementation  of  the 
program,  were  simply  ignored.  The  population  was  denied 
every  kind  of  freedom.  Government  control  over  villages 
and  hamlet'  was  even  tighter  than  it  had  been  prior  to  the 
initiation  of  the  program.  Activities  in  the  hamlet  and 
village  were  tightly  controlled  by  local  security  agents 
and  self-defense  corpsmen  for  fear  of  possible  Communist 
infiltration.  In  many  places,  it  was  observed  that  the 
situation  could  not  be  any  worse  than  under  a  communist 
state.  Village  militia,  elements  of  Class  I,  in  coalition 
with  village  officials,  hand-picked  mostly  from  among  tha 
"offsprings'1  of  previous  "notables,"  constituted  a  new 
"terror"  in  rural  areas.  In  some  places,  not  only  did  they 

^Yh*  number  of  local  officials  kidnapped  or  killed 
by  Communist  terrorists  was  not  available,  but  it  was 
believed  that  it  amounted  to  tens  of  thousands ! 
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provide  little  protection  for  the  villages  but  uvni 
abused  those  they  were  supposed  to  protect,  they  arrested 
“suspected,"  fairly  well-to-do  peasants  as  a  means  of 
extorting  money  from  them.  Under  these  circumstances, 
desperate  peasants  were  easy  prey  of  communist  propagan¬ 
dists  (who  always  promise  then  first-class  citizenship), 
inducing  them  either  to  quit  the  hamlet  or  to  Join  the 
guerrillas  and  to  cooperate  with  them  In  eliminating 
village  officials  and  self-defense  corpsmen.  Thus ,  early 
in  1964,  in  Long-An  Province  alone,  more  than  50,000  peasants 
had  abandoned  their  strategic  hamlets.  In  nany  places,  a 
great  number  of  village  officials  and  self-defense  corpsmn 
were  Hilled  and  kidnapped  by  ex-hamlet  residents  who  turned 
guerrillas.  As  a  result,  the  government  gradually  xoet  its 
control  over  the  countryside.  Unable  to  obtain  what 
politically  and  socially  has  besn  premised  them  by  the  govern 
ment,  it  would  seem  only  natural  that  the  mass  of  the 
peasantry  turned  to  those  who  promised  to  fight  for  these 
reforms  on  their  behalf! 

V.  jgvjgatX* 

The  strategic  hamlet  program  is,  in  principle,  poli¬ 
tically  sound,  and  socially  sound.  In  the  political  field, 
it  could  provide  a  channel  through  which  peasants  could 
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properly  protest,  providing  an  outlet  for  their  centuries- 
long  "bottled-up"  frustrations  and  dissatisfactions.  It 
could,  among  other  things,  forge  a  strong  link  between  the 
village  and  hamlet  and  the  central  government,  enabling 
the  integration  of  this  basic  social  unit  with  the  national 
community,  it  could  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  gradual 
"democratization"  of  the  country,  starting  from  the  lowest 
administrative  layer. 

In  the  social  fields,  if  properly  implemented,  the 
program  could  lead  to  numerous  social  changes  with  profound 
political  and  economic  consequences.  The  new  concept  of 
"social  values, "  through  encouraging  the  participation  of 
the  dynamic,  energetic,  and  responsible  "young"  in  local 
affairs,  would,  in  the  long  run,  lead  to  the  formation  of 
a  new,  young  leadership  class,  essential  to  the  future 
political,  economic,  and  social  progress  of  the  country. 

The  emergence  of  a  young  progressive  and  dynamic 
leadership  class  requires  the  government's  support,  guidance 
training,  and  encouragement  of  the  country's  youth.  But 
not  until  late  in  1961  was  serious  effort  made  by  the  govern 
ment  toward  organizing  the  youth,  which  was  reflected  in  the 
creation  of  several  youth  movements:  "Republican  Youth," 
"National  Revolutionary  Youth, "  and  the  youth  branch  of  the 
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Rational  Revolutionary  movement.  The  government's  youth 

education  system  was.  however,  as  indicated  in  a  joint 

13 

Vietnamese -American  Report  on  the  Mekong  Delta,  "too 
mechanical  to  cope  with  the  Viet  Cong"  propagandists' 
indoctrination  system  whose  primary  target  is  the  "young." 

The  majority  of  young  people  apparently  joined  these  various 
movements  just  for  the  love  for  the  various  colorful 
uniforms  and  the  thrill  and  fun  of  meetings  rather  than 
for  any  "ideological"  or  political  ideal  or  conviction. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  order  for  the  strategic  hamlet 
system  to  become  a  channel  through  which  peasants  could 
voice  their  aspirations  as  well  as  their  complaints  and 
dlesat is factions,  this  requires  the  formation  of  a  group 
of  able  and  responsible  local  government  representatives 
(representatives  who  understand  their  people's  problems 
and  grievances  and  care  about  their  welfare)  as  well  as 
the  determination  of  the  central  government  to  take  necessary 
corrective  measures.  ,  But  the  Dism  government  did  relatively 


13 The  report  was  submitted  by  four  Vietnamese 
officials  aivd  one  U.  S.  aide.  They  supervised  a  twenty- 
one-man  team  that  curried  out  a  survey  in  Long- An  Province. 

January  15,  1964). 
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little  toward  this  effect;  apart  from  a  small-scale  program 
initiated  to  train  hamlet  and  district  chiefs,  no  marked, 
effort  was  made  to  establish  grass-root  contact  with  the 
general  population.  The  training  of  these  cadres,  moreover, 
was  so  inefficient  that  most  of  them  had  no  clear  idea 
about  the  policy  of  "military,  economic,  political,  and 
social  revolution"  in  the  strategic  hamlet.  To  them, 
"strategic  hamlet"  appeared  to  be  no  more  than  the  building 
of  fences,  the  digging  of  trenches  around  the  hamlet,  and 
the  regroupment  of  villagers  behind  those  fences  under  the 
permanent  control  of  government  cadres.  This  had  resulted 
in  mistakes  and  abuses  in  all  places,  turning  this  gigantic 
experiment  into  a  miserable  failure.  The  program,  designed 
to  bring  about  political  and  social  reforms  in  rural  areas 
to  win  over  the  affection  of  the  rural  population  (which, 
in  principle,  it  could),  had  resulted  in  the  loss  of  popular 
support  to  the  communists  by  its  hasty,  inappropriate, 
practical  application. 

Determined  to  turn  the  new-life  hamlet  (Ajp-Tan~Sinh) 
(as  noted  earlier  a  new  name  for  the  strategic  hamlet)  into 
a  channel  through  which  the  people  “could  turn  in  their 
troubles,"  the  new  "revolutionary"  government  seems,  it  is 
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hoped,  to  be  taking  steps  in  the  right-  direction.  Thu* , 
new  young  and  able  provincial  chiefs  were  appointed  to 
replace  old  and  incompetent  ones.  A  special  program,  part 
of  the  government's  policy  to  win  back  the  "heart”  of  the 
rural  population,  was  initiated  for  the  training  of  district- 
chiefs,  mostly  young,  dynamic  army  lieutenants  and  captains, 
in  the  form  of  a  seventy-two-hour  course  which  was  designed 
to  supplement  their  military  experience  and  competence  with 
a  solid  basic  understanding  of  public  administration.  The 
role  of  these  young  leaders  is  vital  both  in  the  short-  and 
long-run;  in  the  short-run,  these  able  local  government 
representatives,  acting  as  "political  brokers"  and 
"psychological  practitioners, "  could  help  win  the  support 
of  the  rural  mass.  In  the  long-run,  they  would  constitute 
the  backbone  of  an  elite  administrative  class  Indispensable 
to  the  country's  future  political  and  social  development. 

The  appointment  of  army  officers  to  these  civilian  posts, 
however,  may  have  its  own  pitfalls.  Accustomed  to  military 
disciplines,  they  could  unintentionally  impose  restrictive 
rules  over  the  civilian  population  which,  in  its  syes, 
may  be  "oppressive." 

Special  attention  was  also  given  to  the  formation  of 
youth,  "the  backbone  of  the  nation, "  which  is  the  motto  of 
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the  new  government.  To  get  in  touch  with  the  people's 
"aspirations  and  complaints,"  the  Prime  Minister,  on 
April  10,  1964,  ordered  the  creation  of  an  agency  under 
his  office  called  the  "General  Office  for  People's  Sugges¬ 
tions  and  complaints,"  Whose  task  "it  is  to  accept  the 
population's  requests,  suggestions  and  complaints,  to 
directly  contact  by  the  quickest  way  the  various  ministries, 
administrative  and  military  agencies,  both  central  and 

regional,  and  to  investigate  the  people's  complaints  and 
14 

suggestions. "  To  avoid  abuses  by  officials,  a  new  decree- 
law  was  signed  by  the  Prime  Minister  on  March  17,  1964,  which 
sets  drastic  penalties  for  officials  accepting  bribes,  gifts, 
or  embezzling  public  funds.15 


*4The  new  agency  is  headed  by  Brigadier  General  Huynh 
Van  Cao,  a  young  and  able  military  leader  highly  respected 
by  Alter  lean  advisors  and  the  Vietnamese  military  circle. 

15The  new  decree-law  (No.  112-SL/CT)  provides  that  any 
member  of  the  Administration  or  Armed  Forces  who  accepts  a 
bribe  or  abuses  his  position  will  be  punished  by  the  death 
penalty  if  the  graft  or  gift  given  or  promised  is  over  V.  N. 
$100,000  (U.  S.  $1,000);  and  hard  labor  for  life  if  the 
value  is  under  V.  N.  $100,000.  Embezzlement  of  public 
funds  or  property  will  be  punished  by  death  if  the  public 
funds  or  property  embezzled  or  attempted  is  over  V.  N. 
$100,000;  and  hard  labor  for  life  if  under  V.  N.  $100,000. 
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To  improve  social  conditions  in  rural  areas,  the 
government's  program  for  196^  will  consist,  among  other 
things,  of  the  formation  of  "social  Reform  and  Development 
Councils"  at  the  hamlet  and  village  level  to  encourage 
and  promote  the  participaticn  of  the  rural  population  in 
rural  development,  and  the  reform  in  agrarian  laws: 
peasancs  who  purchased  land  from  the  government  will  be 
allowed  to  extend  the  payment  period  from  six  years  (exist¬ 
ing  requirement)  to  twelve  years;  the  abolition  (temporary) 
of  land  taxes  for  peasants  owning  less  than  five  "sao" 

(1/2  of  one  "mau"  or  hectare) ;  and  the  distribution  to 
peasants  of  state  land  currently  exploited,  or  land  in 
"rural  development  centers"  and  "settlement  areas"  after 
completion  of  cadastre  works,  etc.  ...  To  increase  tenant 
security,  the  length  of  leases  for  rice  fields  has  been 
extended  from  three  to  five  years;  all  eviction  orders  were 
suspended  by  order  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

The  lengthening  of  tenant  contracts,  temporary 
exemption  from  land  taxes,  temporary  distribution  of  state 
land  to  farmers,  etc.,  however,  are  but  temporary  "relief" 
measures.  A  definite  land  program  aimed  at  enabling 
peasants  to  possess  their  own  "soul"  (as  is  said  by  the 
Japanese,  a  peasant  without  land  is  like  a  man  without  a  soul) 


Itl 

would  seem  necessary  to  win  over  the  affection  of  the  ness 
of  the  landless ,  since  only  such  a  program  could  meet  the 
Communist  tactic  of  promising  land  (and  they  did  carry  out 
their  promises  in  some  places)  to  the  poverty-stricken, 
landless  and  hopeless  peasantry.  Such  a  program,  of  course, 
could  not  be  sped  up  (and  under  prevailing  circumstances, 
the  government  had  better  speed  up  such  a  program;  otherwise, 
it  could  be  too  late)  without  violating  the  principle  of 
"equality,  justice,  and  respect  of  private  property,"  which 
had,  unfortunately,  considerably  slowed  down  or  caused  to 
fail  agrarian  reform  attempts  under  previous  regimes.  It 
is  true  that  a  drastic  land  reform  program  would  involve 
a  great  number  of  "inequitable"  measures;  however,  to  apply 
"inequitable"  measures  to  an  "inequitable"  situation  is 
neither  unfair  nor  inequitable.  Landlords,  for  centuries, 
had  lived  on  the  sweat  and  labor  of  the  landless;  it  is 
about  time  that  they  should  think  of  the  well-being  of  the 
"masses";  moreover,  part  of  their  private  properties  (land) 
was,  after  all,  acquired  by  them  from  poor  peasants  through 
the  heavy  burden  of  indebtedness.  In  any  case,  landlords 
would  stand  to  lose,  but  they  could  at  least  minimise  their 
losses  under  a  peaceful  land  reform  program  by  a  nationalis¬ 


tic  government. 
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Asim  fiTOm  th£  SmOVc  ii'iitiai  luedauica,  w}l«L  could  be 

achieved  toy  the  new  "revolutionary"  government  in  the  r 
political  and  social  fields  in  the  years  to  come  remains 
to  be  seen.  If  the  Prime  Minister  is  determined  to  carry 
out  what  he  stated  in  his  Labor  Message,  that  the  November 
1  Revolution  was  not  just  “a  change  of  people  or  a  change 
of  Jobs  toy  am  ambitious  group,  but  a  real  revolution  of 
the  people  and  for  the  people,  ..."  that  he  is  "deter¬ 
mined  to  wipe  out  the  tragedy  of  man  exploiting  man  .  .  . 
and  to  improve  the  living  standard  of  all  workers,"  then 
the  country  may  still  have  a  chance.  The  past  was 
abundant  with  political  promises;  there  is  now  need  of 


real  action 


CHAPTER  VI 


CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

In  the  long  run,  the  winning  or  losing  of  this  revolu¬ 
tionary  war  depends  on  whether  or  not  the  Nationalist 
Government  has  the  support  of  the  general  population. 

Military  tactics  and  conventional  weapons  alone  are 
apparently  insufficient  against  am  enemy  waging  the  war 
with  all  military,  political,  economic,  and  social  efforts. 
They  are  a  complement  but  not  a  substitute  for  the  vital 
factor  of  popular  support.  In  a  war  in  which  the  enemy 
relies  primarily  on  civilian  support  for  his  survival, 
growth,  and  success,  any  program  including  measures  to 
isolate  him  from  this  support  is  a  sound  one.  The  Strate¬ 
gic  Hamlet  System  is  such  a  program,  “properly"  imple¬ 
mented,  It  would  serve  as  a  framework  lor  the  essential 
military,  political,  economic  and  social  changes  in  rural 
areas  that  are  indispensable  to  the  winning  of  this  revolu¬ 
tionary  war. 

A  similar  program  has  been  implemented  successfully 
in  Malaya  (the  "New  village”  System  after  which  the  Strategic 
Hamlet  System  was,  In  fact,  modeled,  though  on  a  much  larger 
scale).  It  is  true  that  there  ars  basic  differences  between 
the  Malayan  and  Vietnamese  sitviationc  j  the  Mai  ay  an  Communist 
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terrorist?  do  not  have  privileged  scnctucrics  ir.  Cambodia 
and  Laos,  as  do  the  “Viet  Conq."  While  the  Malayan 
terrorists  coroe  from  the  Chinese  population  only,  the  "Viet 
Cong"  terrorists  come  from  the  Vietnamese  who  are  nearly 
ninety  percent  of  the  total  population.  These  differences 
make  the  implementation  of  the  Strategic  Hamlet  Program 
more  subtle  and  difficult,  but  not  impossible.  Without 
civilian  support,  the  privileged  sanctuaries  of  the  "Viet 
Cong"  become  merely  the  headquarters  of  armed  bandits,  and 
not  the  bases  from  which  to  mount  a  revolutionary  war, 
since  revolutionary  war  is  impossible  without  a  broad  basis 
of  civilian  support.  Furthermore,  if  the  Nationalist 
Government  has  the  support  of  the  rural  population,  the 
Communist  terrorists  could  be  found  by  information  from  the 
rural  population  itself. 

The  failure  of  the  gigantic  strategic  hamlet  experi¬ 
ment  in  South  Viet  Nam  has  not  been  because  the  program 
is  unsound  in  principle,  but  because  of  its  "inappropriate" 
practical  application  which  has  its  roots  in  the  inconsis¬ 
tencies  of  the  policy  of  the  government.  The  program  was 
designed  to  fight  three  basic  enemies  of  the  country: 
"Communism,  division,  and  under -development, "  and  to  promote 
democracy  in  rural  areas,  community  development  and  social 
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justice."  The  government's  policy  was,  in  reality, 

inconsistent  with  the  realization  of  these  objectives. 

In  fact,  it  seemed  to  promote  division  and  distrust 

among  the  population,  government  officials  and  officers 

of  the  Armed  Forces.  As  expressed  in  the  "Manifesto  of 
1 

the  Eighteen"  : 

.  .  .  the  government  .  .  .  lets  the  political 
parties  control  the  population,  separate  the 
elite  from  the  lower  echelons,  and  sow 
distrust  between  those  individuals  who  are 
"affiliated  with  the  movement"  and  those  who 
are  "outside  the  group"  ....  Even  in  a 
group  of  the  youthful  proud  elite  such  as  the 
Vietnamese  Army  .  .  .  where  there  should  be 
no  place  for  clannishness  and  factions —the 
spirit  of  the  "national  Revolutionary  Move- 
Ment"  or  of  the  “Personalist  Body"  divides 
the  men  of  one  and  the  same  unit,  sc;,? 
distrust  between  friends  of  the  same 
rank.  ..." 

The  discriminatory  policy  against  the  Buddhists,  who 
represented  the  majority  of  the  population,  in  favor  of  the 
Catholic  minority,  which  existed  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Diem  regime,  was  another  Instance  of  the  "divisional"  policy 
of  the  government.  At  a  time  when  the  unity  of  all  against 
Communism  was  necessary,  the  government  never  allowed  fervent 
anti-communist  elements  to  take  part  in  the  anti -Communist 


^See  Bernard  Fall,  The  Two  Viet  Mams,  op.  clt,,  p.  434. 
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struggle  because  their  political  view  differed  from  that 
of  the  government.  "Democracy  in  rural  areas"  was  merely 
a  promise;  government  control  was,  in  fact,  tighter  than 
ever  before,  since  the  promoters  of  the  program  were  not 
willing  to  carry  out  what  they  had  promised,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  the  whole  program  was  a  complete  failure.  This 
failure  seems  to  have  made  the  realization  of  the  "Clear 
and  Hold"  program  of  the  new  revolutionary  government  more 
difficult.  Discouraged  by  the  Strategic  Hamlet  experience 
and  bitter  with  its  memory,  peasants  might  not  be  willing 
to  cooperate  with  the  government's  efforts  to  consolidate 
the  "New  Life"  hamlets. 

To  conclude,  theoretically  the  Strategic  Hamlet 

System  could  be  a  partial  answer  to  the  question  of  how 

to  compete  with  the  Communists  for  popular  support.  However, 

the  successful  realization  of  such  a  program  depends  largely 

on  the  enthusiasm,  the  sense  of  responsibility,  the  spirit 

of  sacrifice  of  those  responsible  for  its  implementation, 

as  well  as  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  the  rural  masses. 

Only  when  it  is  constructed  with  the  spirit  of  the  people 

in  Hoai-My  can  it  become  an  effective  anti -guerrilla 
2 

weapon.  The  Strategic  Hamlet  system,  nevertheless,  may  be 

2see  Time.  May  1,  1964,  p.  26. 
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inadequate  to  win  the  support  of  the  general  population 
if  it  inspires  to  "other  things"  in  addition  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  its  economic  and  social  conditions.  In  thin  respect, 
a  number  of  questions  remain.  Admittedly,  very  little  is 
known  about  what  took  place  in  rural  areas  during  the  war 
years.  Too  little  is  known  about  the  profound  changes  in 
the  lives,  aspirations  and  hearts  of  the  peasants,  espe¬ 
cially  these  who  lived  in  areas  that  were  under  Communist 
control  and  influence.  Therefore,  the  opinion  that  the  rural 
population  is  more  conservative  may  no  longer  be  true.3 
To  win  the  support  of  peasants  indoctrinated  by  Communist 
propaganda  which  disrupted  customs  and  traditions  in  rural 
areas  and  changed  the  peasants*  concept  of  life  may  well 
require,  in  addition  to  the  improvement  of  their  economic 
and  social  conditions,  a  much  easier -to-under stand 
political  philosophy  than  the  previous  regime's  "Personalist 
Republicanism, "  "legal  democracy, "  and  "Personalist 
Revolution. " 


3Paul  MuS,  in  his  Soclologie  d'une  Guerre,  who  observed 
that  the  spirit  of  resistance  against  the  French  was  much 
stronger  in  rural  than  in  urban  areas,  raised  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  "Progressive"  spirit  had  been  shifted  from 
urban  to  rural  areas. 


